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WiLHELM Jensen, of whose many works this is the 
first to appear in an English translation, has been one 
of the most popular writers in Germany for more than 
twenty years. Since 1866 a number of works from his 
pen have appeared almost every year: poems, epics, 
short stories, novels, and dramas. In all these 
branches of literature he has shown himself to be 
an author of signal culture and great power, but he is 
at his best as a novelist and writer of lyric poetry. 

Jensen is a son of that branch of the Teutonic 
family which is most closely akin to the Anglo-Saxon 
race — he is a Frisian. His father, who was Landvogt — 
i.e., governor — in the island of Sylt, died before Wilhelm 
Jensen's birth. The widow went to live at Heiligen- 
hafen, near Kiel, and there our author was born on 
February 15, 1837. The mother, too, died early, and 
the boy was brought up by comparative strangers in 
a strange house, that of a Lutheran pastor. Very 
probably it was there that the boy conceived the 
aversion for narrow-minded dogmatic theology which is 
so clearly marked in all his writings. 

He studied medicine at various German universities, 
but found little satisfaction in the study, and turned to 
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that of literature, history, and philosophy, and in i860 
took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy. 

Through Geibel's influence he went to Munich, 
where, at that time, a choice set of poets, men of 
letters, and artists were gathered round King Maxi- 
milian, whose ambition it was to make his capital a 
second Weimar. 

After a while Jensen entered the journalistic profes- 
sion, was editor of several important papers, first at 
Stuttgart, then at Flensburg, Kiel, and Freiburg in 
the Black Forest, and finally settled again at Munich, 
where he still lives in the winter, while during the 
summer months he occupies a charming villa on the 
banks of the Chiemsee, in Upper Bavaria. One of his 
daughters is married to a prince of the Bavarian royal 
family. No official duties fetter his literary activity, 
and he is able to devote his whole time and energies 
to his writings. 

Jensen's poems are characterized by deep feeling, a 
fine appreciation of nature, enthusiastic admiration for 
all that is high and beautiful, a ceaseless seeking after 
truth, and courage to declare it when found, healthy 
pleasure in life, and sympathy with every living thing, 
combined with a rare gift of language. Never is 
he weary of celebrating the beauties of earth, but 
through the hymn of praise there sounds an under- 
tone of regret for the fleeting nature of all things 
earthly. 

The desire for knowledge which possesses his soul, 
the craving for a transcendental world, is clearly 
expressed in many of his poems, but, at the same time, 
it is equally clear to us that the sure and certain hope 
of a future life does not dxist for him. It must not. 
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PREFACE ix 

however, be supposed that in his writings any taint of 
crude, modern materialism or mocking, self-confident 
atheism is to be found. Against these he hurls the full 
weight of his righteous indignation as unsparingly as 
against dull indifTerence, irreverence, utilitarianism, 
and narrow-minded dogmatism of any kind. 

Among his poems a special and pecuHar position is 
occupied by his ' Lieder aus Frankreich,' which ap- 
peared in the year of the great war, together with so 
many other poetical effusions. Most of these are only 
variations on the well-worn theme of joy in battle and 
victory and triumph over the fallen and hated foe. 
With Jensen it is different. He, too, sings the joys of 
triumph, but more prominent is his lament over the 
miseiy which war brings to friend and foe alike, the 
horror of slaughter, compassion for the comrade who 
sinks down at his side, and pity for the vanquished. 
Mingled with thrilling pictures of the horrors of war 
are scenes of bright humour on the march and by the 
camp fireside, and touching descriptions of the longing 
for home and for peace which fills the soldier's breast. 
Even in France, admirers have been found for the 
beauties of these German war-songs. In the Indipen- 
dant Litteraire we read in a review of the German war- 
poems of 1870: ' Les autres seront, si Ton veut, de 
grands poetes Allemands ; celui-ci (Jensen) sera tout 
simplement un grand poete.' 

In his early works, both in prose and poetry, Jensen 
is unmistakably under the influence of Theodor Storm 
and Emanuel Geibel; then comes a period in which 
Dickens's influence is distinctly traceable ; but soon he 
frees himself from all fetters of imitation, and strikes a 
new and entirely original note. 
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The background of most of his novels is formed by 
the scenery of the Frisian coast and islands and the 
low-lying moors of the mainland. Few can rival him 
in his descriptions of the sea. Here and there we 
come across a passage describing sunset or sunrise, a 
violent storm or the stillness of the calm sea, which in 
power of delineation remind one of Heine's ' Nordsee- 
bilder.' Though bis pictures of sea and landscape are 
in a sense highly realistic, yet they differ widely from 
those painted by the disciples of the modern realistic 
school. What he has in common with them is a keen 
power of observation, but he makes a different use of 
it. They go about, pencil in hand, collecting striking 
details, to be afterwards patched together in a mosaic ; 
he draws in bold style a few characteristic lines ; they, 
in spite of all the trouble taken, never penetrate the 
surfece of nature ; he sympathizes so fully with her in 
all her varying moods that with a few words he can 
convey to us the same impression which would be left 
on our minds if we wsre face to face with the landscape 
he is describing. 

In no other work has Jensen given a clearer ex- 
pression of the view of life he holds than in the novel 
which appears here in an English translation. Its 
original title is ' Runensteine,'* exactly rendered by the 
translator as ' Runic Rocks.' 

Scattered over the whole of Northern Germany, 
England, and Scandinavia, large stones have been 
found which are covered with inscriptions in strange 
characters. They are the oldest chronicles of our 
race, the first efforts of our Germanic forefathers to 
* The novel was published in i88S, and has since gone through 
several editions. 
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PREFACE xi 

keep alive the memory of their mighty dead, and to 
save their heroic deeds from oblivion ; an early mani- 
festation of man's longing to give a longer term to 
the duration of his fleeting stay on earth. 

Those who cut these inscriptions gave the name 
of ' Runes ' to the symbols they used. The word 
'rune' originally meant secret knowledge, mystery, 
and as, to begin with, there were, no doubt, very few 
who knew the use of these symbols and their meaning, 
the name is easily explained. 

For a long time these runes baffled all attempts to 
decipher them. To the modern world, too, they were, 
indeed and in truth, what their name implied — 
enigmatical signs, an unsolved mystery. 

Unsolved mysteries all around us ! The whole world 
seems covered with enigmatical inscriptions ; all nature, 
the whole universe, one gigantic runic rock. 

Who can read these runes, the runes of nature and 
of life ? Who can answer the questions which have 
troubled the mind of man from the beginning : For 
what end was this world created ? Wherefore are 
we bom into it ? Whence do we come ? and whither 
are we going ? Why is there so much pain and sadness 
side by side with so much pleasure ? Why are all the 
good things of life poured into the lap of one, while 
another strives in vain all his life long to attain them ? 
Why is one carried off by the relentless hand of death 
in the flower of youth, with life's work half done or 
hardly begun, torn away from his beloved ones for 
whom life is dark and bitter without him ; while yonder 
lives the wretch whose life is a disgrace and danger 
to all around him, and the weary cripple who would 
welcome death as a deliverer is dragging on his 
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xii PREFACE 

miserable existence ? Why are thousands carried 
away by the pitiless forces of Nature in earthquake 
or flood, and why does Nature bring forth thousands 
every hour to be swallowed up in the next ? Why, 
why, and again why ? 

Many there are who believe they have found the 
key to the mystery. They consider our life in this 
world merely as the preparation for a higher life to 
come. We are not here for the sake of this world, 
and our life on earth must never be taken by itself, 
or judged, except as a very small part of an invisible 
whole. All that is dark and contradictory here will 
be clear and intelligible there ; the incomplete will 
find its fulfilment: 'On the earth the broken arcs; 
in the heaven the perfect round.' 

Others view the problem with indifference. They 
are hardly conscious of it, and when it is forced upon 
their notice sit down contented with the thought that 
a solution is impossible. For them life and the world 
are the sport of mere chance, and the blind forces of 
Nature are all-powerful. Why trouble one's self with 
questions to which no answer can be found ? Our 
hfe, they say, is like a wave rising up by chance out 
of the inexhaustible sea. For a moment the sun 
shines on it, the winds play round it, the storm hurls 
it whither it will, and then it sinks back again into 
the never-ending stream. Others will rise up con- 
tinually ; they, too, without aim or object, and sink 
back never to be seen again in the same form. Vain 
and empty is life, the struggle for glory folly, and for 
knowledge a childish dream. 

Others, again, cannot bring themselves to accept the 
comforting belief in a revealed religion, but much less 
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can they view with indifference life and its problems. 
The quest for light, the pondering over the mystery 
of life and death, is part of their very nature, and 
though ever doomed to failure, it can cease only with 
their breath. 

According to them it may be that our life has an 
aim and object stretching away far beyond this* brief 
earthly existence. It may be that death is not the 
end, but the gate leading to higher development. It 
may be that on the other side of the dark stream we 
shall find the answer to all the enigmas of earth. It 
may be ; it would be rash to deny it. But it may be, 
too, that this life is all that is granted to us, that the 
aim of life is life itself, that nothing is in store for us 
beyond the light of the sun and the soft air of heaven, 
that once only it is given to us to wake to conscious- 
ness, and then sink back for ever into the great bosom 
of Nature whence we came. 

One thing, however, is certain — we do live, and we 
live with our fellowmen ; we can use for good or evil 
the gifts and opportunities we possess. This life, such 
as it is, is ours ; we must take it and live it such as 
it is. Let us make the most of what is granted to us. 
Dark are the shadows, but the light is bright ; many 
are the sorrows, but great also life's possibilities for 
joy and happiness. And one thing further is certain — 
this mortal hfe of ours is so very short, it is gone 
before fully realized. In the ocean of time the life 
of each individual is brief and transitory as a ray 
of sunshine. 

The faultiness and harmfulness of the second view of 
life is evident. It is with regard to the first and third 
that we see the best men at variance. Jensen has 
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obviously written his book to prove that the last, and 
not the first, is best and most likely to make human 
life happy and useful. An orthodox Lutheran pastor, 
representative of the first view, stands out in sharp 
contrast with Mother Walmot, who is typical of the 
third. Whether convinced or not by the author's 
arguments, one must confess that he has made out a 
good case for his opinion. 

The scene of the novel is laid in a little lonely 
island oS the Frisian coast, evidently intended to 
be symbolical of life in the ocean of time. The island 
is described as consisting of two halves, connected 
only by a narrow neck of land. On the eastern and 
larger half stands the village and the pastor's house ; 
on the western there is only one cottage — that in which 
Walmot dwells. It seems as H the author had striven 
to even outwardly mark the different worlds in which 
these two live. Though the name of the island is not 
given, we easily gather from descriptions that it is the 
island of Juist, between Borkum and Nordemey. 

The time is that of the Napoleonic wars, and thus 
the story is bound up with the most momentous events 
of our century. This in itself materially adds to the 
interest of the tale. But more than that : as every 
character in the course of the story is led to express 
his opinions with regard to these events, whatever is 
wrong in the views of life represented is brought out in 
much more glaring colours than could have been done 
without the help of this historic background. 

Though the tendency of the book is unmistakable 
and not for a moment lost sight of by the author, yet 
it is not obtrusively forced upon the reader, and there 
is plenty of matter even for those who take no interest 
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in controversial discussions, or would rather avoid 
them. They will iind pleasure in the vigorous and 
well-sustained action, the striking, though maybe 
somewhat overdrawn characters, and, above all, in 
the beautiful descriptions of Nature. 

Many will differ from the author's view of life, but 
all will admit that the book teaches one good lesson, 
that of unselfishness ; and I believe this was the chief 
reason which induced the translator to undertake 
her task. 

G. F. 

April 6, 1895. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DREAM. 

It was a dream ! 

Once more I walked, as in boyhood's days, on the white 
sandy beach, looking for shells and shining stones. 

To my right lay the downs, their steep banks deeply ridged 
and undermined by the floods of countless ages ; gray trunks 
towered above, their tops crowned with richest verdure, while 
here and there bare roots projected, crooked and distorted into 
most uncouth shapes. On the very edge of the precipice the 
corn was waving its light culms in the air, and over the sand 
and gravel lay strewn the half-ripened ears that had fallen on to 
the beach below. 

To my left rolled the waves— ever in the same shape, with 
the same hue, with the same sound. They ran towards the 
shallow beach, died away, and then reappeared. Their murmurs 
mingled with the sighing of the wind, just as the cloudless sky, 
mirrored in the blue waters, blended its reflections with the 
bright sunbeams. 

Far behind, scarcely to be recognised, were the last thatched 
roofs of the little fishing village, and still further away on the 
horizon in front was a promontory, widely curved, which, ending 
in a steep precipice and enclosing a small creek, seemed to form 
the end of all land. 

Veiled in a bluish haze, this promontory looked far beyond 
my reach. But I wanted to get to it, for I had never as yet 
seen it but as a myth in the distance, and all at once an irre- 
sistible impulse seized me to lift its misty veil. 

I was but a boy, and yet my feet dragged heavily through 
the deep fine sands ; I was as completely exhausted with the 
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2 RUNIC ROCKS 

walking as if body and soul had borne the burden of many weary 
years. No human form was stirring within my sight ; a great 
white-plumed bird alone flapped its wings up and down the 
beach. He overtook me, turned away, came back towards me 
again, and continued thus escorting me with the same move- 
ments ever to and fro. From time to time his cry re-echoed 
across the lonely sea and shore. I felt that he was talking to me, 
but it was in a. language I did not understand. It sounded to 
me like a warning not to continue my path, or rather ray pathless 
course. But still my goal stood out before me, apparently as 
far away as ever, although behind me every sign of my starting- 
point had long since disappeared. Alt things around me re- 
mained the same ; my footstep left no print upon the sands ; 
and, strange to say, the siin itself seemed to stand still in the 
self-same spot of the deep blue sky. 

I must thus have plodded on in this way for many hours, but 
I gradually lost all consciousness of time. I might have been 
walking on for days — aye, for years 1 

Suddenly a weird feeling came upon me. I knew that I had 
passed into a realm where time was not. 

And then, all at once, I found myself beside the distant head- 
land, which I had so long striven to reach. It projected far out 
into the sea, gray and barren, except for some pale-green reeds 
which gleamed forth here and there ; it was lonely as death — 
the world's end — for a thick mist spread a gray pall over every- 
thing that lay behind it. At the foot rose up out of the water 
three mighty masses — runic rocks — half buried in the ground, 
dark and black. They looked like the giant stones of an 
ancient cairn ; the waves played gently round them, singing 
their ceaseless song, and upon the time-worn rocks three naked 
figures sat, their feet dipping in the clear waters of the crystal 
sea, while the wind played with their tresses, and the sunshine 
enveloped with a dazzling veil of golden beams their bodies, 
which were white as ivory. Were they sea-nymphs risen from 
the hoary deep ? They were beyond the ordinary stature of 
woman ; never had I seen a living creature to compare with 
them ; each was tail as the goddesses which the artist's hand 
is wont to carve in marble, but they differed from each other 
both in feature and in expression. 

The first had her jet-black hair coiled round her head in a 
way that gave her a very grave and dignified appearance. Her 
face wore a look of immovable calm, and her eyes, which 
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THE DREAM 3 

gleamed like stars, were steadily fixed on the ocean's wide 
expanse. She took no heed of anything around her, and the 
eyes that shone with such a strange inner light seemed to reflect 
from beneath their wide-open lids another light, which, though 
invisible to me, must, I felt, be shining in some far-off spiot. 
It was a mystic radiance that was given forth, without warmth, 
clear and cold as the twinkling stars on a winter's night. 

The head of the second figure was crowned with light hair, 
so deeply streaked with gray that it seemed almost of an 
ashen hue. Tossed about by every breath of wind, it fell in 
disordered tresses, and cast over the youthful features hne- 
shadows like the wrinkles of age. Her eyes perceived the 
things around her, but they wore a dull, apathetic look, void 
of all expression. Her lips slightly quivered with a feeling, 
which, if she had given it utterance, would have been nothing 
but a word of cruel scorn. 

The rocks were thrown together in such a way as to form a 
triangle, and just between these two, her back turned on both, 
sat the third figure. A profusion of shining golden hair fell 
over her neck and down her shoulders, as though she were 
clad in the sun's own rays. Her eyes, too, shone soft and 
gentle, as the heavens whose azure tint they bore. Of all the 
three, she was the most like a woman of mortal mould ; her 
fair bosom rose and fell with each breath she drew, and 
one could almost see beneath it the quick beating of her 
heart. In her face was a strange mingling of bliss and woe, 
of joy and sorrow ; I could not telt whether the rosy lips 
were about to wreathe themselves into a smile, or droop 
into a pitiful sob. They expressed a feeling of warmest, 
tenderest love, as did every feature and look of this beauteous 
being, whose whole form was nevertheless invested with silent 
majesty. But she seemed less self-conscious than her two 
companions, and bore her dignity as the inalienable dowry of 
her nature. 

Thus sat these three on the three runic rocks of ages primeval, 
between sea and sand, sunshine and shadow. They spoke not, 
and heaven and earth kept silence too. 

Overcome with astonishment, I stood long in contemplation, 
ere I had the power to ask : ' Who are you ?' But no answer 
came. The figures stirred not, neither did they turn away their 
gaze from the point on which it was fixed. 

Suddenly a slight rustling fell upon my ear. Looking up. 
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4 RUNIC ROCKS 

I saw, flapping its wings in the air over my head, the big 
white-breasted bird thai had so long accompanied me on my 
toilsome march. He uttered a few sharp cries, which, in the 
desolate waste around, fell painfully on my ear. But all at once 
I understood his language ; he meant to say : 

' You took no heed to the warning which I gave you ; beings 
of your race should never venture here. You see before you 
the three sisters, who from the very beginning have watched 
beside the cradle of your race. They themselves are fixed, 
eternal, without sense of time, but it is in the perishable human 
frame that they fight out the deadly strife which is ever raging 
amongst them. Repeat your question thrice; then are they 
bound to answer.* 

I did as I was bidden, and asked the first one : 

' What art thou doing here ?' 

No sooner had I uttered the words for the third time, than 
the figure slowly turned her head, and fixing her glittering eyes 
for a moment coldly on my face, she responded in a tone that 
sounded like the stroke of a bell : 

' I see the endlessness of life.' 

' And thou ?' I asked, turning towards the second. 

She cast on me a hasty meaningless look ; her voice, like 
that of the first, had a bell-like sound, but it was that of a bell 
with some inner flaw. Her answer came : 

' I see the emptiness of life.' 

And now I inquired anxiously of the third : 

' What, then, is left for you to do ?' 

She turned her eyes upon me, warm as the sun of springtide, 
and blue as spring's first violets. My heart beat strangely 
beneath her look, and was filled with an emotion, sweet but sad, 
as if it were suddenly affected by every passion it had hitherto 
experienced. It was a soft human voice that spoke ; its echoes 
stirred the very depths of my soul, moved as I was both with 
joy and grief: 

' I see the shortness of life.' 

Then from my lips, from my deeply agitated breast, burst 
forth the words : 

' Oh, being full of love, exalted one, human-divine, let me 
ever gaze into thy beauteous, gracious, mournful eyes I' 

But the shrill shriek of the bird mingled with my longing 
cry, and in a moment the gray curtain of mist fell, and placed, 
as it were, a wall between me and ocean's pile of runic rocks. 
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THE MADONNA 5 

The sun made a sudden bound in its course, as though it had 
fallen below the horizon ; the last faint gleam of light was fading 
in the sky. The waves roared louder at my feet, but I could 
not see them ; the wind howled, and I stood there in deepest 
night alone on the desolate shore. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MADONNA, 

It was not very long after this strange dream, which my 
mind vividly retained, that I made, in a somewhat singular 
way, the acquaintance of a stranger. We met one evening at a 
reception which was held in the house of Miss Cora Lindersen, 
and, on the first introduction, I concluded that he was of Frisian 
origin. I scarcely caught the sound of his voice ; he seemed 
to be of a retiring nature, and his hair, which was perfectly gray, 
led me to suppose that he was over sixty years of age. From 
his general appearance, I might have expected to find dark 
brown eyes ; they were, however, of a deep but very brilliant 
blue, and reminded me of something, but I could not then 
think of what. 

He took very little share in the conversation, but occupied 
himself, either in turning over some of the beautifully illustrated 
books on art that were lying upon the tables, or in examining 
the many curios and antique treasures on the cabinets and 
chimney pieces, which gave to the handsome rooms almost the 
appearance of a museum. He evidently took more interest 
in these silent objects than in the conversation around ; or, 
perhaps, he lacked the experience which would have enabled 
him to take his share in it. The walls were chiefly decorated 
with fine engravings, and some good copies in oil of Raphael's 
most celebrated works. But to these Holding Terborg vouch- 
safed merely a passing glance — he did not stop to examine them ; 
painting evidently had but little attraction for him. 

In another man this strange avoidance of the company 
might have been considered a mark of disrespect, but in him it 
seemed perfectly undesigned, the natural tendency of his dis- 
position ; and everybody present seemed to be well accustomed 
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to his ways. It was the first time that I had heard his name. 
An acqua.intani:e whom I asked could tel! me very little about 
him. He had been living for some years in the town, had no 
particular office or profession, held no very close intercourse 
with anyone, kept usually quite retired in the privacy of his 
own home, only entering into society on very rare occasions ; 
and why he ever did so was a puzzle, for he never seemed 
either to enjoy himself, or to contribute to the enjoyment of 
others. 

The man who gave me this information was undoubtedly in 
the right. There was a certain inexplicable peculiarity in the 
features and movements of this strange man. But the &ist 
irresistible impression that he had made upon me gradually 
passed away. I compared him with other eccentric men <rf 
learning whom I had met, found in him resemblances to them, 
and dismissed him from my thoughts. 

Miss Lindersen's house possessed a reputation of many years' 
standing. Her father had been Professor of Botany, had pos- 
sessed abundant means, and had been universally esteemed on 
account of his wide and varied scientific knowledge and his 
artistic tastes. Hence his house had become a centre for the 
social gatherings of the cultured people of the town, and 
especially for all connected with the University, as well as all 
the native notabilities who were in any way mentally dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary throng. The views, the callings, 
the prepossessions of those who attended these frequent 
assemblies, were never made a matter of consideration. 
Theologians shook hands with men of science, artists of 
the most diverse schools, politicians of the most opposite 
parties, all mingled together, without any hindrance to the 
evening's usual enjoyment. The guests, mutually recognising 
each other's worth, kept carefully within the bounds of calm 
and friendly intercourse, and avoided any subject liltely to 
wound another or to arouse ill-feeling. There are certain 
fixed principles on which men of culture base their maxims 
and opinions, especially with regard to art ; these may always 
be reckoned upon fot general acceptance, hence they were 
peculiarly suited to, and chosen as, a favourite and ever-recurring 
topic of conversation. 

On the death of her parents, Miss Lindersen, who was their 
sole surviving child, determined to continue, with but little 
alteration, the traditions of the house. The same tone pre- 
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vailed, and the same guests — such, at least, as Time had 
spared, and with some fresh additions — attended with their 
wonted r^n^larity the receptions in the old rooms. They came 
as a matter of course, and soon ceased even to remember that 
the daughter had stepped into her parents' place. She had for 
many years played an important part in these home receptions. 
Her season of youth had long since passed away ; she was now 
fairly advanced in middle life — taa'fis annis ; towards most of 
her regular guests she stood in that intimate relation which 
results from frequent intercourse with those who mark with us 
the flight of time. Doubtless her natural characteristics con- 
tributed largely to this pleasant state of things. 

Her father had given her the name of Cora, possibly from 
his predilection for botanical nomenclature. Even whilst a 
child he had called her by the name in its original form, ;^op>h 
Its meaning of maiden may have had a fuller signification than 
her father designed, for his daughter still rightly bore the name, 
and her age left little likelihood of future change. No wooer 
had ever sought her hand, for she did not possess what with 
most men is the first condition for such a step. Her features 
were not displeasing — far from it, they were even of a classic 
mould — but she had never been truly young. As a maiden 
of eighteen, she had produced well-nigh the same impres- 
sion that she did now as a woman of forty. She lacked a 
certain womanly charm, and though from her earliest youth 
men had loved to talk with her, none had ever sought to make 
her his wife. 

There was also something peculiar in the style of her dress ; 
it was decidedly distinguished, but she looked as if she never 
gave a thought to the matter. Her mirror reflected just the 
same image as it had done twenty years before, and she 
still dressed pretty much in the same style. She had never 
had any inducement to make a change. Perfectly indifferent 
herself to the vagaries of fashion, her guests noted nothing 
strange in her attire — she was a part of the house. In her 
own circle Miss Cora Lindersen was regarded in many re- 
spects as a woman of undoubted talent, and that most justly j 
many of those who had long lived in the greatest intimacy 
with her called her— and the reference could be easily divined 
■ — Corinna, and she seemed to hear the pet name with no little 
pleasure. She often had sudden happy flights of fancy ; her 
knowledge and interest in things extended far beyond the 
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narrow sphere in which most women move, and whenever she 
joined in any conversation she never failed to add to it fresh 
vigour and fresh charm. Her long intercourse with highly- 
gifted minds had resulted in a maturity and correctness of 
judgment which, though always expressed in pleasing terms, 
did not fail to indicate, on occasion, a perfect reliance upon 
her own convictions. She was fond of an argument. If by 
chance she found herself on the losing side, she would dexter- 
ously change the subject ; if, on the contrary, she was gaining 
ground, she would steadily keep to her point until everyone 
acknowledged the correctness of her views. Allowing for slight 
differences on trivial matters, everyone must, I think, in his life- 
time have met with a character similar to Miss Lindersen's. 
A friendly introduction from a distance had procured my admis- 
sion to the house, and this was now my second or third visit. 

I do not remember what had led the conversation to the 
subject of painting, and kept the whole company earnestly 
engrossed with the theme. It was, of course, very natural, 
as this art , belonged to the questions on which unanimity of 
aesthetic opinions and criticisms might be expected from all 
present — at all events, with regard to the matter now under 
discussion, as it merely raised the question whether there 
could be a difference of taste and any justification of such 
difference On the wall over the sofa hung two large en- 
gravings : they were those of the Sisline and the Holbein 
Madonna. Whilst looking at them, someone had asked which 
of the two merited the prize for the highest artistic genius. 
Most of the company decided in favour of Raphael, whilst 
others dwelt on the deeper feeling expressed in the work of 
the German master. All with one voice acknowledged both 
works to be perfect representations of what is most beautiful 
and divine in pictorial art. 

Amid the various remarks, the voice of Cora Lindersen 
caught my ear. 

' Which of the two do you like best, Dr. Terboi^ ?' 

I did not know to whom this question was addressed, until 
I saw Holding Terborg turn his head, as he replied : 

'You know that I am no judge in this style of painting.' 

It seemed to me that such a reply was not altogether unex- 
pected, for Miss Lindersen very hastily retorted : 

'With all your taste for art, that can only be a pretext to 
avoid expressing your opinion.' 
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' Well, then, let us say that I lack the power of comparing 
things that do not admit of comparison.' 

Holding Terborg maintained throughout the whole conver- 
sation a tone of impeiturbable quietude and self-command: 
whilst we could see and hear that his words were arousing 
more and more excitement in those around, he himself pre- 
served that unruffled calm which results from nothing but an 
inward firm reliance on one's own convictions. Everyone 
seemed well accustomed to his eccentric opinions, but a heresy 
such as his last speech implied, and which they but half under- 
stood, was not to be received in silence. Of her own accord 
Cora undertook the office of representative and exponent of 
the general admiration for the two pictures in question, and 
hastily remarked : 

'You seem to impute to us a want of discrimination in 
our reverence for these pictures.' 

' If you like to say so, I cannot contradict you.' 

' And on what does your accusation rest ?' 

' On this, that you do not, or will not, recognise the essential 
difference of the pictures ; that you do not form an independent 
opinion, but follow, without examination, the traditional judg- 
ment of an age which was influenced by totally different con- 
siderations and feelings to those of our own day.' 

'You mean that we are Protestants? I should not have 
expected such a narrow-minded remark from you,' 

' But if your Protestantism is a matter of real conviction, 
that must entirely alter your point of view as regards the 
picture of a Madonna.' 

' But, my dear Dr. Terborg, do you mean to say that our 
eyesight is to be controlled by our creed ? My eyes behold, 
my soul admires the sublimity and beauty of the idea and its 
embodiment. We have here many competent judges among 
us, for I am of opinion that those who practise an art are the 
best judges in questions that concern it.' 

As she uttered these words. Miss Lindersen turned towards 
two artists who were among the guests. Though representa- 
tives of difierent schools, they both ^reed that to these two 
Madonnas must be accorded the very highest place in pictorial 
art Cora added with a smile : 

' You hear, my dear doctor, the sentence with which artists 
support the opinions of us amateurs.' 

Holding Terborg replied : 
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' Not for a moment have I denied the wonderful technique 
displayed in these pictures ; if this were the only question, I 
should, of course, defer my opinion to that of more experi- 
enced judges in the art. But they can pass no sentence on 
the individual interpretation of the ideal meaning of a 
work of art, apart from which it has no title to such name. 
Just as the sentence of a judge may be in perfect accord with 
existing laws, and yet in complete opposition to every notion 
of justice. I do not question in the least the excellence of the 
artists' method ; I simply assert that their aim does not accord 
with my own feeling and idea as to the nature of art.' 

Cora Lindersen observed somewhat ironically ; 

'Your conception of art is, then, not only essentially 
different from ours, but from that of men of culture throughout 
ihe world. But even if we cannot accept your remarks as 
meant in full earnest, it would, I am sure, be interesting to us 
all to hear how you justify your paradoxical assertion.' 

Holding Terborg threw a hasty glance over the faces 
around, and something in his look bespoke r^ret at having 
provoked such a challenge. He replied : 

'It would be difficult for us to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion ; the subject would lead us into remote considera- 
tions quite unsuited for discussion in a social circle.' 

'You seem inclined to beat a retreat; or perhaps you 
doubt our power of comprehension.' 

Finding herself supported by the general opinion, Cora 
was not disposed to give up the contest until her opponent 
had laid down his arms. A fleeting expression passed over 
the face of the latter, which I could not interpret otherwise 
than as a silent assent to the lady's last remark ; then he 
replied : 

' Since you urge me, I will strive to comply as briefly as 
possible with your wish. But you must allow me to put one 
or two preliminary questions. You spoke of the idea em- 
bodied in the picture of the Madonna as divine. On what 
ground do you apply to it this term ? 

' Because it represents the mother of Him who founded our 
religion.' 

'A being, therefore, who partakes of the Divine nature, 
otherwise the epithet " divine " would be inapplicable?" 

With some hesitation Miss Lindersen responded : 

' If I am to answer the question as a Protestant ' 
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A professor of divinity who was present interposed : 

' Even so, my dear Corinna, you are quite at liberty to 
assent. For though our Lutheran creed excludes Romish 
Mariolatry, nevertheless the worship paid by the other section 
of our fellow-Christians to the Mother of God must be ac- 
knowledged as an expression of sincere religious feeling, 
although it has no foundation in true dogma. And assuredly 
the creed of the artist imposed on him the responsibility of 
giving expression to this divine attribute,' 

'That of deity? Then she is no human mother, but a 
something for which I find no type in nature, but, rather, as 
Miss Lindersen justly observed, the embodiment of a religious 
idea through the artist's imagination.' 

' But, dear Dr. Terborg,' said Cora with a gentle smile 
of pity, 'you really are sadly confusing things. We Pro- 
testants do not think of her in that light, but simply as the 
loftiest ideal of maternal love and female beauty.' 

'Then, she is a human mother, and no deity i*" 

' She is both, according as you consider her from a religious 
or an artistic point of view. It is in this that the divine in- 
spiration of a Raphael, of a Holbein, is most clearly shown ; I 
mean, that they have succeeded in blending the two expressions 
in the features of their Madonna.' 

Miss Cora Lindersen could not entirely conceal the air of 
triumph with which she brought forth this incontrovertible 
proof, supported as it was by general approbation. Perhaps, too, 
she displayed it somewhat intentionally, as compensation for 
former debates with Holdit^ Terborg in which she had not 
come off quite so successfully. The latter, however, calmly 
summed up : 

' Then, according to you, the Madonna is, at one and the 
same time, divine and human. According to the feelings of 
the beholder, she is the mother of God, whom she worships 
and whom she presents to the world as its Saviour, whose 
immortality she recognises, and who exists not merely for 
time, but throughout all eternity. And at the same time 
she is the mother of a mortal child, whom she carries in her 
sheltering arms, of whose future lot she is ignorant, and 
whom she presses to her heart with all the joy and anxiety 
of an earthly mother. In the expression of her face are 
united the most contradictory ideas and emotions ; she be- 
holds with the same gaze both the endlessness and the short- 
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ness of life. My powers of comprehension fail to embrace 
all this. I see in her neither the mother of God nor the 
mother of a mortal, but an unnatural combination — an attempt 
of the artist to unite things that are essentially separate, both 
in the domain of thought and in that of art. In creations of 
the human mind like these, the artist seeks to combine such 
contradictions as contempt for earthly joys with human 
affections. Now, in my opinion, the greatest genius could 
never succeed in giving to such pictures a vitality that would 
impress me with belief and admiration.' 

When .Terborg ceased to speak a momentary silence 
reigned throughout the room. The theologian cleared his 
throat, but said nothing. At last Miss Cora Lindersen broke 
the silence, as she observed in a somewhat sharp tone : 

'You seem to have been quite right, doctor, in saying that 
the discussion of these questions would lead to matters little 
suited for general conversation. With you the immortality of 
the soul and the existence of God seem questions of less im- 
portance than, I am happy to say, they have always been con- 
sidered in this house.' 

No reply could possibly be made to this. Nothing remained 
for it but to start some other subject Holding Terborg him- 
self seemed about to accept his position in silence. 

A strange smile hovered on his lips ; then he opened them 
once more and said : 

' Do you think, then, that the heavenly spark is fainter 
where a conviction exists of the transitory nature of all things ? 
To me it seems brighter. In this case it is not selfishness, 
but sympathy.' 

The debate had all along aroused my interest, as it con- 
cerned a question that had often arisen in my own mind when 
viewing pictures of sacred subjects honoured and renowned as 
the highest expression of artistic power. Besides this, my 
sympathy became enlisted on behalf of the courageous indi- 
vidual who undauntedly maintained his own heretical opinion, 
not only in opposition to that of the assembled company, but 
to that consecrated by the unanimous consent of the civilized 
and artistic world. 

As he uttered the last words. Holding Terborg chanced to 
look in my direction. A gleam from underneath the lids of 
the glittering, dark blue eyes fell upon me for a moment, and 
a strange remembrance flashed through my mind. 
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It was the same look, half joyous, half sad, with which the 
golden-haired sea-nymph on the runic rock by the beach had 
gazed upon me, as she answered : ' I see the shortness of 
life.' What the dream had failed to tell me — the name of 
this lovely, half-divine, half-human apparition — I now heard 
from Holding Terborg's lips. I felt that he had uttered it : 
she was Sympathy. 

A few moments afterwards I heard the voice of Miss 
Lindersen. 

' Now, my friends,' she said, ' I am sure we shall none of us 
allow our veneration and enthusiasm for the noblest creations 
of a Raphael or a Holbein to be in any way checked by a few 
eccentric, prejudicial remarks ; so now, after this little apparent 
skirmish, we may comfortably go and enjoy the refreshment 
which awaits us at the supper- table.' 

' I quite agree with you, my dear Corinna,' said the divine, 
and Holding Terboig equally assented : 

' You are quite right. Miss Lindersen.' 



CHAPTER III. 

HOLDING TERBORG. 

It may have been about an hour later that I heard Dr. Ter- 

borg apologize to Miss Lindersen for his eariy departure as 
he left the room. One finds one's self at times strangely 
under the spell of a dream. Mine had once more taken 
full possession of my soul. It drew me as by an invisible 
cord after the departing guest, and, it must be owned, without 
so much as fulfilling the duties of politeness by taking a formal 
leave of my obliging hostess. But the fear of losing sight of 
the cause of my departure led to my unceremonious exit 

The stars shone bright outside in the clear frosty night, 
and I distinctly heard the sound of his footsteps, though some 
distance ahead. 

But now a sudden doubt seized me. I was still quite 
younjt, and had no ground whatever for presuming on the 
formation of any intimacy between Dr. Terborg and myself. 
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And so I walked, if somewhat faster than the man I followed, 
yet undecided, and I should probably have passed him without 
word or salutation. At the sound of my approaching footsteps, 
however, he turned round, recognised me, and said in a friendly 
tone: 

'So you, too, like myself, are seized with the desire for 
solitude ? And yet at your age men are usually more disposed 
for society.' 

A lantern suspended over the middle of the street, as was 
the fashion in our fathers' times, enabled him to discern my 
features, but I could not help feeling surprised that he remem- 
bered me, for the assembly had been a very large one, and we 
had been drawn into no special intercourse with each other. 

This little speech, however, strengthened my wavering reso- 
lution, and gave me at the same time a suitable pretext, so I 
replied : 

'To tell you the truth, your departure was the cause of 
mine ; but as you say that you left the company in order to be 
alone, I must apologize for the desire I fell to walk home with 
you.' 

He replied : 

' It was not utter solitude I sought. Life brings along with 
it enough of that.' And then he continued : ' Plain speaking 
saves much beating about the bush, and perhaps the total 
failure of one's purpose. But it is seldom anyone says what 
he really thinks and feels.' 

The words escaped me : 

' You did this evening, and thereby gave utterance and import 
to a vague feeling of my own.' 

He slowly resumed his walk, tacitly accepting my proffered 
companionship. To my last remark he replied : 

' I read in your eyes that you agreed with me : once their 
language learned, they rarely deceive, only it requires time. 
He walked on awhile in silence by my side, and then asked : 
' How came you to be introduced to Miss Lindersen ?' 

I explained the reason, adding that the society she received 
had been described to me as the most cultured in the town. 
My companion stood still for a moment as he answered : 

' And justly so ; everywhere you will hear the same opinion 
expressed, as well as the desire to visit there. It is as good an 
assembly as can possibly be found of well-educated people, all 
interested in intellectual pursuits. They cannot change their 
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nature ; they bring with them the results of diversified talent, 
education, and development, and of course there must be much 
that is narrow-minded and prejudiced in their views — nay, even 
faulty, conceited, and ostentatious. But they are led by the 
majority, and are convinced that the views they have adopted 
are trae. He who expects more from the world than this will 
meet with disappointment in every society.' 

Holding Terborg ceased speaking. As we resumed our 
walk, I could not but own that, slight as was ray acquaintance 
with him, I had been much surprised to find him in the midst 
of a social group with which he seemed to have so little 
affinity. 

Affinity ? With whom is it to be found ? That is a word 
for the youthful — it is a Fata Morgana, dazzling in its beauteous 
forms and hues. Men strive to reach it, but the brilliant 
phantom ever eludes their grasp, till they become themselves 
dull, deadened. And so they find themselves at last before a 
stunted bush on the parched moor ; they take it for the 
waving palms that were mirrored in ocean's blue, and accept 
consciously or unconsciously the wretched reality of life. 
It is the impulse that leads a mortal to seek for a fellow- 
mortal in order to escape a dreary solitude ; he who has been 
reared in it feels its weight the most keenly. Whether we feel 
for our fellow-men hatred or love, we find ourselves drawn 
again and again to mingle with them. The man who reaches 
maturity finds himself face to face with this continual struggle 
between reason and feeling, and, as with the inscrutable laws 
of nature, he can but attest their existence, very rarely trace 
their origin. 

Why do plants produce such varied leaves and flowers? 
Why do we find among the wild beasts such a variety of 
disposition? These are simple facts which science tries in 
elaborate disquisitions to account for, but which we, in our 
short lease of life, can only accept as a something unalterable. 
In consequence of our tendency to judge everything by our own 
standard, we are prone to look upon the dog's fidelity as deserv- 
ing of praise, and yet we have no right to blame the cat for 
being deficient in this virtue. And our observation of man- 
kind should lead to a similar conclusion. Men are dependent 
on natural endowment with regard to their capacity both of 
soul and intellect, and they cannot overstep their appointed 
limits. Those who think and feel as we do attract our love. 
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and we seek their society ; but those whom we fail to compre- 
hend, who are uncongenial in thought and feeling, have often 
more claim on our pity than on our censure ; and our own 
title to independence merely gives us the right to check any 
control they may seek to exercise over our personal views. It 
was thus I myself acted this evening during the discussion in 
which Miss Lindersen, much against my will, obliged me to 
express my opinion. For 1 knew very well beforehand that 
there was not one amongst the company present capable of 
understanding my ideas. 

' With the exception of yourself,' continued Terborg, as he 
again stopped, ' and you were a stranger to me.' 

We had reached the door of his dwelling, and I was on the 
point of bidding him good-night, when he added : 

' But we ought to see a little more of each other, I think. 
It is not late ' — he cast a hasty glance towards the heavens — 
' scarcely ten o'clock. If you will accompwny me a few steps 
further ' 

With thanks 1 gladly accepted the unhoped-for invitation ; 
his whole personality had for me a singular attraction. 

As we ascended the staircase, I remarked that he seemed 
well versed in telling the hour from the stars. With an assent- 
ing nod he replied : 

'They are the most reliable of clocks, and do not need 
setting right once in fifty years. When a lad I never had a 
watch in my pocket, but had to study the stars in order to 
know the time.' 

We entered a room ; my companion hgbted a small lamp ; 
it shed a soft radiance through the apartment As he did so 
he remarked : 

' How quickly and easily we can now change night into day ! 
It is a constant marvel for one who has watched the care with 
which the good housewife in former days would rake her fire 
in order to secure light and heat for the morrow. We never 
have occasion nowadays to run with the shovel into a neigh- 
bour's house and back through the rain with the red coals. 
Man has become a Prometheus.' 

The voice of Holding Terborg was in perfect keeping with 
his tall muscular frame, but yet there mingled with bis manly 
tones some gentle chords that breathed a tender melancholy. 
He seemed to me quite a different being from him whom I 
had met in Miss Lindersen's drawing-room. There one might 
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have passed him by unnoticed. Within his own walls he 

impressed you at once as someone remarkahle, and yet you 
could not quite tell how to account for the impression, Every- 
thing about him was so thoroughly natural that the idea of 
his assuming any character or making any false pretence was 
wholly incongruous. One felt instinctively that he stood upon 
a pinnacle, apart from all human aims and efforts, and one 
could not help thinking that were a throne or the greatest 
wealth offered to him, it would not affect for a moment his 
well-balanced estimate of earthly things. In his youth he 
must have been singularly good-looking, and so, in spite of 
advancing years, he was still considered. 

He went into an adjoining room in order to change his dress 
for a more comfortable house suit. This left me at liberty to 
examine the spacious sitting-room into which he had Jed me. 
It was evidently the study of a scholar. Books occupied the 
greater part of the walls. Here and there an old engraving told 
of a poet's taste for art. The furniture was very plain, but it 
Indicated no lack of means. Some of the articles, however, 
were not such as one would expect to see in a bachelor's home. 
Over the writing-table, well lighted by the lamp, hung two 
half-length female portraits in oils, which were wonderfijlly 
executed ; the artist seemed almost to have endowed them with 
life. The one was that of an aged woman, whose wrinkled 
features were crowned wiih hair wellnigh white ; her coarse 
attire indicated a humble condition of hfe. The features did 
not suggest any extraordinary mental talent, but the blue eyes 
beamed with an expression that fascinated the beholder, and 
made him feel for a moment that it must be a youthful face 
which was gazing upon him from that picture. 

The other painting was that of a matron, or maiden, not 
in her first youth, and dressed also in unusual garb ; but as 
coming footsteps from the adjacent room prevented me from 
examining this picture more closely, I had only time to notice 
on the desk a paper-case, the cover of which bore, as an 
inscription, in large Latin letters, this enigmatic formula, 
'S. Sp. M.,' when Holding Terborg entered, enveloped in 
a robe that recalled the gowns of the Middle Ages. 

This costume suited him far better than the other he had 
been wearing, and his appearance suddenly impressed me with 
the stiffness and insignificance of the dress coat, and its power 
to destroy all individuality. 
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Terborg possessed in a. remarkable degree the gift of con- 
versation. He knew how to raise the most common-place 
topics into some lofty sphere of intellectual interest, and thus 
differed as completely from the usual society talkers as pure 
gold from brass. My sole desire was to listen to him ; but he 
was free from the weakness which leads many really clever 
men to monopolize the conversation wherever they are ; he, on 
the contrary, made every effort to elicit my opinions. He 
listened to them with an attention rarely vouchsafed to a young 
man by one who is older and incomparably superior. I 
accounted for this afterwards by observing that in him youth 
and age seemed to be combined ; his was a humanity that was 
independent of time. Never before had T met with anyone 
possessed of such perfect confidence in his own way of thinking, 
united to such gentleness and ready indulgence for the opinions 
of other people. Though much that he said was new and very 
abstruse, it appeared to me quite familiar ; for he clothed all 
he said in such simple language as convinced me that it did 
but naturally flow from the deepest depths of knowledge, 
and the fullest and clearest comprehension of human life and 
its needs. 

The question occurred to me, by what course of training had 
he obtained this clear and comprehensive conception of things, 
this serene and lofty freedom from all the vain delusions which 
men in general so eagerly pursue ; but he avoided all allusion 
to himself; only once to a passing remark he rejoined : 

' The young are themselves scarcely to be held responsible 
for what they become, and are entitled to receive the most 
considerate and lenient judgment. But for that it would have 
fared ill with me, for I was a wild, ungovernable lad.' 

And thus the minutes flew on as they had never done with 
me before. 

I could scarcely believe it was so late when the hammer of 
a little timepiece struck at last, with its shrill tinkling bell, 
the hour of twelve. With reluctance I took the warning and 
rose to go. But Holding Terborg said : 

' Don't go away on my account ; I am accustomed to 
midnight hours.' Then, turning his face towards me, he added : 
'You have not yet explained how you came to leave the 
company to follow me.' 

He looked at me inquiringly with those eyes which had 
before recalled to me my singular dream, and at the same time 
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they reminded me of some other eyes that I had seen but 
recently, though I could not recall where. Somewhat em- 
barrassed, I replied : 

* The cause was in truth somewhat strange — it was a dream.' 

He gave me a little nod. 

' Ay, a dream may have an extraordinary influence. 1 mean, 
whimsical as it may sound, that we ourselves create the dreams, 
and they often serve to show us plainly, in some strange guise, 
that which before existed confusedly in our mind. For under- 
lying their capricious, impossible transitions may not unfre- 
quently be traced a man's unconscious cerebration and state of 
feeling. Your dream seems to have been of this description.' 

This seemed an invitation to confide in him the somewhat 
fantastic cause of my late conduct, so I related to him briefly 
how I had dreamt of wandering at nightfall over the dreary, 
spectre-haunted strand. He listened with his wonted air of 
perfect calm, but as I described the three great runic rocks 
beside the shore, his mien suddenly changed, and 1 perceived 
for the first time his eyes fixed on me with a look of astonish- 
ment. He remained thus for perhaps half a minute, until 
I had ended my tale. Then the words came slowly, as though 
be were speaking to himself : 

'Strange! And you have seen them too — the mystic 
three P' 

He arose, went to the window, and gazed for awhile at the 
starlit sky. 

I did not understand what he meant ; but as he turned and 
spoke to me again, his voice had a joyous intonation that made 
me feel we were drawn together by some mysterious power into 
still closer sympathy. He expressed the same feeling when he 
said : 

' So it really was ordained that this night should not leave us 
strangers to one another any longer? Would you like to meet 
again, in your waking moments, those three Sister-Watchers, 
not where they rest immovable, but there where, as the bird 
proclaimed to you, "they wage their endless strife"?' 

He stretched out his hand towards the writing-table, and 
took up the manuscript with the singular inscription. I saw 
then that two others lay beneath it with similar and equally 
mysterious mottoes. I asked their meaning. 

' Ail my observations of human actions,' he replied, ' I have 
been in the habit of classing under three heads, according as 
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tbejr spring from a sense of the endlessness, of the emptiness, or 
of the smartness of life. Each of these three conceptions, if 
earnest and sincere, necessarily involves a judgment concerning 
human events, often irreconcilable with the other two. These 
papers contain descriptions of precisely the same events, but 
with different results, according as human actions may be 
classified ; " Sub specie atemitaiis," " Sub specie vanilatis" or 
"Sub specie brevifatis" These are your three "Watchers," who 
have left the spectre-haunted shore to mingle in the everyday 
affairs of life — the Endlessness, the Emptiness, the Shortness 
of life ; or say, if you will, Faith in Immortality, Conviction of 
Life's aimlessness and barrenness and the warm Impulse to 
make everyone we meet as happy as we can in this our short 
span of earthly life.' 

Holding Terborg was about to give me the manuscripts, but 
he changed his mind, laid them back on the table, and, taking 
a much thicker packet from a drawer, continued : 

' Or would you rather meet the three all together? These 
pages contain no mere theory, but an account of events that 
have really happened, and that have a singular connection with 
your dream.' 

He handed me the packet. It was more a feeling than a 
thought that revealed to me the source of the sympathy which 
for the last few moments had drawn us so closely together. A 
something intangible — a dreamy vision — had had the power to 
bind us with a link forged by the mystic gleaming stars. The 
clear-toned bell of the little timepiece struck again many times 
before I left the room that had grown so homelike to me. I 
awoke, however, quite early the next morning, and immediately 
took up the ' story ' of Holding Terborg. It filled many pages, 
but I did not put it down until I reached the end. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LONE-LYING LANDS. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth, and the first of this 
nineteenth, century, whilst the storms of the French Revolu- 
tion and of the Napoleonic wars raged nearly over the whole of 
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the European Continent, the little islands of East Friesland 
were more than ever cut off from the rest of the world. They 
were never visited by strangers, for in those days there was no 
steamboat service, nor did railroads intersect the interminable 
moors of the opposite low-lying coast. No one ever dreamed 
that their rugged monotony would one day be associated with 
the names of sea-side watering-places of world-wide renown. No 
eye ever glanced towards these barren shores with the slightest 
desire to malce their acquaintance. Even the State to which 
they nominally belonged took scarcely any notice of them. 

In the restless whirl of an age busied with transformation, 
the ruling Powers had something else to occupy them than the 
care of a few sandy islets and their sparse inhabitants, whose 
poverty allowed of no taxation, or, at least, would not repay 
the expense of its collection. So, no tolls being exacted of 
these poor islanders, no protection was accorded to them. 
Indeed, for many years these islands were all but forgotten, or, 
at all events, were abandoned to their own resources. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Norderney, their very names 
were scarcely known in Germany. No one heard of them in 
school, and they did not possess a history—that is, any record 
of events interesting to the world at large. As far back as 
tradition reached, these islands and their occupants had known 
no changes ; the very seasons, in their phenomena, varied as 
little as the ages. Once upon a time some fisher-folk had 
settled on the islands, and their descendants had remained in 
possession without any question of their right. Neither indi- 
vidual greed nor foreign ambition had ever laid claim to these 
islands. They were islands in the original sense of the word — 
einland ; that is, lone-lying land. 

They were, too, as much like each other as are the spotted 
gulls' eggs in the sand-nests that covered the ground. All 
presented the same long-extended, treeless, barren plains, nearly 
encircled by a chain of downs, over which the wind waved and 
fluttered the gray-green, flexible, sedge-like grass. Wind and 
fog were here at home, the sun only a rare visitor ; steering 
wide aloof from the dangerous shore, the sails of the world's 
commerce passed by on the far-off horizon. It was always sore 
against the will or wish of the ship's crew if, on some foggy day 
or pitch-dark night, they chanced to be hurled, not carried, by 
the high, white-crested waves on to this inhospitable shore. 
Thousands of waterfowl, however, with their jubilant screech, 
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were always to be heard and seen, either as they came inland 
with the rolling tide or followed it in its retreat. Their cry, 
mingled with the murmur of the waves, now loud, now low, but 
never wholly hushed, rose up from the isles in one harmonious 
chord that seemed to interweave the heavens and earth. The 
ear, once accustomed to it, lost all perception of the sound. 
Other noise, however, was rarely to be heard ; one of the most 
striking peculiarities of these island-downs was the prevailing 
silence. Horses and carriages were as little to be seen as hjgh^ 
roads and paved streets. The soil afforded no pasture for 
cattle, so their lowing was never heard. No noisy handicrafts 
were carried on, and the people were laconic in their speech, 
both the well-to-do and the poor, the merry and the sad. Even 
the young never poured forth their joy, or gave vent to the 
exuberance of their animal spirits in song — ' J^risia non cantat.' 
That they left to the lark, which in springtime found joy here, 
as elsewhere, amid the spare streaks of grass between the sand- 
hills. Here and there, indeed, might be seen blue-eyed lads 
or little maids squatted among the lonely white sand-hills, their 
flaxen hair blowing over their forehead as they let the fine- 
grained sand play round their bare legs, whilst they listened to 
the lark carolling above them. But even children never dreamt 
of imitating his trills. The proverb was doubly verified, for, as 
the old people never sang, so their young never tried to chirp. 

The islands, about a dozen in number, might be classified as 
large and small. These latter were the true islands, the lone 
lands shunned altogether by maa On the inhabited islands 
the bouses were all precisely of the same kind. More or less 
widely scattered, they formed villages, and the largest of them 
all had a growing population of more than a thousand. The 
others had scarcely a fifth, or even sixth, of this number. 
About half of the villages possessed a church, but it was a very 
unpretentious one, with a low spire capped by a hood shaped 
like those the fishermen wear when they put out to sea. 

Nearly the whole of the population was engaged in fishing. 
In this employment they supplied their families with food, 
which consisted mainly of the produce of the salt waters — cod, 
shell-fish, herrings — supplemented by their home-baked bread. 
The flour for this, together with a little salted and smoke-dried 
meat and bacon, the fishermen brought back with them when 
they visited the mainland to dispose of the fish not required for 
household use. 
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There, too, stood the little town of Norden, lo the islanders 
a city of marvellous importance, though few had ever set eyes 
upon it. A couple of shops there supplied material for clothing, 
but the garments were generally made up by the men and 
women themselves. This had not, however, to be done very 
often, as the tissue was of the most durable description, and 
often lasted half a lifetime. 

Other indispensable implements for daily use were for the 
most part made by the islanders themselves. They adapted 
the untanned skins for boots, they carved wooden spoons, 
worked as their own masons, carpenters, joiners, and potters, 
made their own nets, and calked their own boats, with 
such skill as each possessed. Only on a few of the larger 
islands were some individuals beginning to train themselves for 
special handicrafts, but the demand for these remained as small 
as the need. Litigation was almost unknown, and a physician 
was nowhere to be found. Should such help be needed, it 
was the business of the pastor to interfere as arbitrator in the 
one case, or, in the other, with some remedy furnished by the 
experience, and from the medicine-chest, of his wife. The 
sick usually recovered through this means, or of their own 
accord ; if not, why, it was the will of God, and the dead were 
buried with little trouble in the churchyard sands. But the 
island air and their abstemious mode of life were undoubtedly 
conducive to health. Men and women lived to a good averse 
age, and were generally free from infirmity to the very last. 

All were Frisians, and, almost without exception, still 
as fair-haired and blue-eyed as in the ancient Roman days. 
They were, too, generally tall and muscular in build. They 
had no idea of danger, so far, at least, as the sea was concerned. 
The salt water was to them what the air is tothe bird, more 
familiar than the land on which they toiled with much greater 
difficulty. Sometimes a sudden storm dashed a bird on to the 
sands, or buried a man in the depths of ocean ; both were in 
the very nature of things. 

From childhood upwards, the sphere of thought in most of 
the inhabitants was confined to a few and the same main 
objects— sand and sea, wind and welkin, skiff and sail, net and 
fish, toil and rest, birth and death. Before the bodily eye 
stretched a vast horizon, but the mental view was confined to 
very narrow limits. Just as they never cared to thrust their face 
into a thick fog, so did they, with cool indifference, abstain 
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from thought when it might entangle them in a web of mystery. 
To reflect on matters apart from the daily needs was the 
pastor's business, not theirs. 

Six days of the week were spent in the continuous struggle 
from morn till eve to earn a livelihood. On Sunday morning 
they went to church ; then came the pipe of tobacco and the 
spare hours for enjoyment. This was characterized by a 
remarkable stillness. In the week, amid their general occu- 
pations, they were obliged now and then to open their lips for 
the purpose of giving directions or some explanation, so they 
indemnified themselves by taking on the Sunday a complete 
rest. They lolled about together on the downs, puffed out 
clouds of smoke, gazed at the sea, but uttered not a word. 
They enjoyed themselves, nevertheless, to their hearts' 
content. 

The separation of the islanders from their kindred on the 
mainland had enabled them to preserve, less affected by the 
lapse of time, the old Frisian customs and ways of life. Not a 
trace of city manners was to be found in their dress or their 
behaviour. The women and girls wore gowns made by their 
own hands, their head-gear was a hood or handkerchief, tied as 
it had been in bygone ages, and on festal days, for church- 
going, they decked themselves with the silver buttons, clasps, 
and chains, which had been presented to their great-great- 
grandmothers as bridal gif^s by the mariners of the island on 
returning from the foreign lands where they had picked them 
up. 

Parlour and kitchen were furnished in the simplest style, but 
were kept in the greatest order and cleanliness. Their 
behaviour in the house and at table was free and easy, but 
never coarse. There was no distinction of rank, and very little 
as regards wealth, hence arose no obstacle to the matrimonial 
designs of the young people ; still, marriages took place for the 
most part between the inhabitants of the same island, and 
intercourse was almost entirely confined to the adjacent islands. 
Many were able to read, especially among the girls ; few knew 
how to write. No schools had been established by the govern- 
ment. The nearest pastor gave the most elementary instruction, 
but attendance was not compulsory. In consequence of this 
limited education, they were still tinder the influence of many 
superstitions and prejudices which had been bequeathed to 
them by their Frisian ancestors. 
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In the men, the character of their race was displayed at an 
early age in a firm spirit of independence, in the consciousness 
of being able to do or not to do, just in accordance with their 
Own free will. Reared on the very bosom of ocean, familiarized 
with every danger, they had sucked in this spirit of self-reliance, 
twin characteristic of their fearlessness. 

The gradual decay and disappearance of the ancient language 
formed an unexpected contrast to their otherwise sturdy 
adherence to the customs of their forefathers. It is true, they 
still understood the old East Frisian dialect, but, except on the 
island of Wangeroog, it was no longer generally spoken. In 
this respect they differed essentially both from their kindred in 
the low countries, and from those of North and West Schleswig, 
who had all retained their original dialects. Here, on the 
contrary, though it is difficult to comprehend how, Low German 
had crept in and become completely dominant, only retain- 
ing here and there a few old Frisian terms. High German, 
in which their pastor preached, they also understood. This 
departure from their ancient dialect did not, however, extend 
to family names. To these they clung persistently, as to 
a treasure transmitted to them centuries ago, with which, in 
variety or sound, no baptismal name of the Christian calendar 
could for a moment compare. They consisted originally of 
the Christian name alone, to which, for distinction's sake, that 
of the father was afterwards added. 

Thus was formed a chain, in which the grandson generally 
bore again the name of hts grandfather. The latter, for 
instance, might be Hajo Eggen^' the son of E^e ' — then came 
the son of Egge Hajen — i.e., the grandson of Egge's son. But 
in reality each bore only the name of Hajo and Egge ; the 
exceptionally large number of names favoured the omission 
of any more exactly distinctive epithet, and they thus gave 
further expression to that spirit of independence which disposed 
each individual to stand upon his own legs. The relationship 
to the father was alone indicated ; family names were unknown 
up to the beginning of this century. 

They were then compulsorily introduced from a quarter of 
which no one had ever dreamed ten years before. The new 
Emperor of the French drew on the map of North-west Germany, 
between the Elbe and the Rhine, a straight line at a venture, and 
annexed the country south of this line to the newly-formed 
kingdom of Westphalia, which he had bestowed on his brother 
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Jerome, whilst that to the north was given at first to Holland, 
but was subsequently added to his own possessions. Thus 
it came to pass that the district of East Friesland, which 
had hitherto belonged to Prussia, became a portion of the 
French Empire, and a decree was issued to the followii^ 
effect: 

' Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Protector 
of the Confederacy of the Rhine, Arbitrator of the Swiss Con- 
federacy,' etc., that ' such of our subjects, in the district 
formerly belonging to Holland, who have no family or distinc- 
tive Christian name, are required to assume one in the year of 
the publication of this edict, and to notify the same to the 
Government officials of the commune in which they dwell.' 
And further, ' Such persons as shall not have conformed to the 
prescriptions of this edict within the term appointed, and in 
accordance with the decree passed on Germinal znd of the 
xith year, shall be punished according to the law.' This 
imperial decree, issued mainly for or against the Frisians, also 
affected the inhabitants of East Friesland, and hence, for the 
most part, arose the many strange, outlandish names, ending 
generally in a— Addena, Onnega, Hajunga, Yewekana, 
Dokkuma, Terwisga, some borrowed from names of persons, 
Others from names of places, which many families have borne 
since that time. Free choice was allowed to everyone. This 
led to many strange conceits. A maker of spoons adopted the 
name of Spooner ; a l»aker was, of course. Baker ; and a weaver 
became Mr. Bobbin. The Prefect Janneson, who resided at 
Aurich, the principal town of the district, carried out the edict 
with great zeal and rigour, as far as the East Frisian mainland 
was concerned ; but he troubled himself very little about the 
islands. They lay beyond the limit of the world that was 
rising into importance ; they had with it no official connection, 
and no Government officials were there at hand. The prefect 
simply sent a notice to the pastors to see that the new law as 
to the adoption of family names was carried out in their parish, 
just as they were expected to supervise most other worldly 
affairs. Whether the messenger charged with this notice ever 
managed to make his way to the islands in the face of wind 
and waves, no one in Aurich ever knew, or even took the 
trouble to inquire. 

The old States of Europe were being continually rent asunder 
for the purpose of forming new gigantic confederacies, and the 
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little shreds beyond the sea, around which stonnsand mists for 
ever swayed, possessed neither interest nor importance for 
anyone. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ISLAND PASTOR. 

One of the islands — even in our time its name is scarcely 
known beyond the borders of East Friesland — differed some- 
what in structure from the rest. It consisted of two parts — 
really two islands — connected by a flat strip of land, which was 
submei^ed at high tide. The circumference of the two 
tc^ether was not very great, and their population comprised 
little more than a hundred souls. They possessed, however, a 
small, antiquated church, gray as the ages primeval and the 
mists of the northern seas. From the vessels steering their 
course through the deep channels of the East and Western 
Ems towards the DoUart and harbour of Emden, it could just 
be discerned as a dark speck on the ocean. It stood, as it 
were, a watchguard of the Frisian coast. The church, situated 
on a hill, overtowered with its stunted pinnacle the surround- 
ing downs ; nothing, however, was to be seen of the low, 
scattered dwellings until the wall of sandhills had been 
climbed. 

The church register indicated a high average of life, both for 
men and women, so far, at least, as the former had not perished 
in storms at sea. The pastors, too, holding office here attained 
a good old age. In the whole course of the last century there 
had been but three changes. In spite of this there were, on 
the occurrence of a vacancy, very few candidates for the pastoral 
office, whilst on Nordemey, and even on Wangeroog, it was 
eagerly sought after by young divines. 

The distance from the mainland was here much greater, and 
the exclusion from social intercourse more complete ; at the 
same time the pastoral revenues were considerably less. Either a 
special yearning for retirement from the world, or extraordinary 
Christian self-denial and devoted religious zeal, were needed to 
induce anyone to undertake the care of souls and the ofSce of 
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a preacher on these barren, neglected sandhills, cut olf as they 
were from all intellectual progress. 

Both the above requirements were, however, at the beginning 
of the nineties in the last century, possessed in an eminent 
degree by the pastor then in possession, Remmert Meynolt. He 
was of pure Frisian descent, but was born on the mainland, near 
Wittmund, where his family had for centuries been in posses- 
sion of the farm of Osterloo, ' the east lea.' His father, Mey- 
nolt Remmert, at the beginning of the fifties, still cultivated his 
land with vigorous industry as a well-to-do farmer. Having, 
however, a very large family, it was evident that on his dea& 
the portion of each child could be but small. So the sons, 
with true filial piety, wishing to relieve their parents of a 
burden, and not to diminish their sisters' portions, sought at an 
early age for means of self-support 

Two oi them, Sokko and Waling, did not hesitate to work as 
hired labourers in the service of a stranger ; two others, Ulbert 
and Tyalka, went to sea, and found, as mariners, a sufficient 
subsistence. Remmert, the eldest, when but eight years old, 
had been placed by some family connections in Emden for 
education at the grammar-school of that city. He had a thirst 
for learning, especially for the classic tongues, in which he 
made rapid progress ; his desire for instruction in Hebrew was 
also gratified by a friendly pastor, through whose influence he 
was led, whilst still in the midst of his school career, to devote 
himself to the work of the Christian ministry. Endowed with 
abundant physical health and great mental activity, he never- 
theless took but little share, even whilst young, in the pursuits 
and pleasures of his fellow -students, and, in spite of his 
devotion to the classic tongues, he took little interest in 
the many remarkable ancient monuments which are to be 
found in the town of Emden. The sole bent of his mind 
was for books, and his favourite recreation was a debate 
on some metaphysical or theolc^ical question. Even the 
varied aspects of Nature had no charm for him. When, in 
vacation time, he paid a visit to his home, and, as years passed 
on, such visits became ever rarer and rarer, he was never 
struck by the contrast of sandy tracts and marsh, of cultivated 
lands, moor, and heath, or by the many varieties of plants and 
birds. 'I'he sole interest which he ever manifested in the works 
of Nature was to stand sometimes on the dyke with his gaze 
fixed on the shoreless, limitless ocean. On these visits to the 
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paternal home, his behaviour was irreproachable, marked by 

obedience lo, and reverence for, father and mother. Not 
a trace of conceit or feeling of his own superior education could 
be perceived. Indeed, towards everyone he displayed a well- 
balanced, serious friendliness ; he was obliging and unselfish, 
but none the less, after the old Frisian nature, entirely self- 
reliant in his views and opinions. To no one was he bound by 
a close and intimate affection, neither to friend nor brother. 
His complete unselfishness was plainly shown when he re- 
nounced, in favour of his brothers and sisters, all future claims 
to a share of (he family inheritance, on the ground that so 
much had already been expended on his education at 
school and at the University. He maintained this resolution 
with inviolable firmness, although, after passing his examina- 
tion, he was often reduced to great extremity, and was forced 
for a mere subsistence to spend many years in the little- 
esteemed position of a family tutor. He thought only of the 
performance of the duties he undertook ; money was of no 
consideration to him, and to the amenities of life he was wholly 
indifferent. 

Of an agreeable exterior, Rem mert had always been an object 
of attraction to the fair sex, but he had never met their advances 
with the slightest response. He felt no impulse in this direction ; 
he needed love just as little as friendship. All his efforts were 
directed to the obtaining of some pastoral appointment, and 
when Death made a vacancy on the little island, he at once 
offered himself as a candidate for the post. No rival appeared, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities, delighted with the opportunity 
of filling up the office so promptly, readily accorded their 

Another living on the mainland had fallen vacant at the 
same time. It was in a more wealthy and agreeable neighbour- 
hood, and there was a much larger income. He had every 
chance of receiving it, but he was quite satisfied with this 
despised and remote island pastorate. 

When he received the appointment lie was verging on his 
thirtieth year, and then he bethought himself for the first time 
of taking a partner for life ; not because he felt the want of one 
himself, but because his island home would need a mistress ; 
and also because, according to Lutheran views, a pastor should 
have a helpmate. His choice was soon made. Near to the 
place where he had last been engaged as family tutor lived 
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Wolbrant Swidder, a small landed proprietor blessed with 
several daughters. They had all been brought up as simple, 
domesticated, well-bred country maidens. One of the sisters 
was more especially noted for her household management and 
practical skill. Deena (such was her name), with her rosy 
cheeks and the immaculate spotlessness of her person and her 
surroundings, possessed all the charm of fresh and healthy 
maidenhood. She had never dared to raise her thoughts up to 
the learned young divine, but she was always at home when 
he called upon her father, and it gave her pleasure to see him. 
Whether he had noticed this, it is impossible to say. In any 
case, it may have influenced his decision to ask the father for 
the band of Deena Swidder, whom he installed, two months 
later, in the little island parsonage, where for some weeks he 
had been already exercising the duties of bis office. The wed- 
ding took place early one autumn day at the house of Deena's 
parents. Immediately after the ceremony, the young couple 
set out in order to reach their home before nightfall. The 
weather was very stormy as they took their place in a boat and 
sailed from the harbour of Norden. It was the first time the 
young wife had ever been on the sea, so that at last, as the 
wind howled louder and louder, and she caught sight of the 
threatening waves between the rifts of mist, she clung to 
her husband with a cry of terror. But the latter asked 
calmly : 

' What are you afraid of P You are ever in the hand of God, 
here as well as on the land. Should it be His purpose to 
summon you before His face to joys eternal, He can find you 
in calm as well as in tempest. Should it, however, be His 
will to expose you still longer to trial, and not yet vouchsafe 
you a sight of His glory, this ocean is but a drop in His 
hand.' 

These words failed, however, to still Deena's piteous cries, 
so that at last he rebuked her very seriously. 

Such behaviour, he said, was quite unbefitting the wife of a 
pastor. And, tearing himself from her grasp, he added : ' Put 
not your trust in man, but look to the Rock on which your 
faith is built.' 

The day declined, and for many weary hours they remained 
tossed about on the foaming waves and hearing naught but 
the roaring gale. It was at a very late hour of the night that 
they at last landed on the island, and, after climbing the dimly 
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glistening downs, where every step they took sank deep into the 
sand, they reached at length the entrance to the gloomy par- 
sonage. All around was wrapped in darkness. No embers 
gleamed upon the hearth by which to kindle a light On 
crossing the threshold, the pastor said : 

' God bless thy entrance here, Deena ! May it be blessed 
to thee and to every dweller on this isle !' 

He took her hand to guide her into the bedroom ; the 
clothes of both were dripping with wet. Having reached the 
chamber, he said : 

'You had better undress quickly and wrap yourself in a 
blanket to avoid taking cold. Of course, nothing can happen 
to us without God's permission ; still. He requires us to make 
use of the reason which is His gift. Do not foi^et, too, to ask 
His forgiveness for your fear and want of trust at sea ; and may 
you sleep peacefully beneath His watchful care !' 

The long-continued rocking of the boat was still felt by the 
young wife in her nervous excitement, and the vibration soon 
lulled her into a deep, sound sleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE pastor's BRIDE. 

When Deena awoke late on the gloomy November morn, it 
was some time before her scattered senses allowed her to 
realize where she was. She had some faint impression of 
another bed standing, as usual, near her own, but not occupied, 
as usual, by one of her sisters, but by someone else. Then it 
suddenly flashed upon her that she was on the island, and wife 
of Pastor Remmert. But as she turned her head with an 
inquiring look around, no other couch met her eye ; she lay 
alone in a small chamber, the objects in which were but dimly 
seen in the pale gray light that just managed to make its way 
through the dormer-window. 

She rose and dressed. The floor seemed still to sway 
beneath her feet— a lingering effect of her recent voyage In 
her half-dried garments she went shivering towards the door in 
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search of her husband. But he had already left the house, in 
order to see to some matters in the church. Looking all about, 
she wandered through the unfamiliar empty rooms. A feehng 
of chilly dampness reigned everywhere ; a thick mist covered 
the window-panes, so that she could not catch a glimpse of the 
country beyond ; only the continuous roar of wind and water 
announced that the sea embraced this little mound of earth as 
if about to crush it in its giant grasp. 

The house, though comparatively roomy, was but scantily 
furnished with old-fashioned, indispensable household chattels, 
which the pastor had been able to purchase for a small sum 
out of the property left by his predecessor. The latter had 
been for many years a widower. In her quest Deena came 
upon a room which bad doubtless been his sleeping-room, and, 
from the appearance of the bed, ic was plain that her husband 
had passed the last night there. Not a movement, not a sound, 
broke the stillness ; nothing was heard except the shrill scream 
of the seagull, flying to and fro above the house-top ever in 
search of its prey. 

The pastor's bride was not endowed with a very lively 
fancy, but yet, all at once, she seemed to hear again her sisters' 
merry laughter, resounding far away on the land in the old 
house at home. 

In the kiichen was a supply of turf, dried wrack, and chips 
of wood, apparently fragments of wrecks driven ashore ; but 
there was no live coal with which to make a fire on hearth or 
in stove. So she went out of the house-door in order to beg a 
supply from some neighbour. 

Unable to find anybody, she vrandered about for some time 
in the mist, until she came by chance upon her husband, as he 
was returning home from the church. 

' Thank God, you are here !' she joyfully exclaimed, taking 
his arm. 'One is as good as blind in this gray fog ; one can 
see nothing.' 

He rephed : 

* It is an image of our earthly life. He who possesses only 
the eye of the body, wanders in darkness, but if our soul be 
lighted by a ray from that land that knows no gloom, then shall 
we. too, walk ever in the light.' 

He drew his arm &om her hand. 

' What are you going to do i* Are you not coming in ?" 

' No,' he said ; ' the eldest sod of Sonke Powes, Nonno, was 
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drowned yesterday whilst out fishing ; his body was this morn- 
ing washed ashore. I must carry the comfort of the Gospel to 
the mourning widow.' 

He walked hurriedly on. Almost unconsciously Deena 
followed him through the fog. She presently found herself 
before a low-built cottage that seemed suddenly to have started 
up out of the ground. Within, on the hard-pressed clay floor, 
lay the corpse of the young fisherman in complete attire ; a 
shallow streak of water had settled round it. Sonka Powes, a 
gray-haired, aged woman, sat beside it near the baking-oven. 
She neither wept nor spoke nor stirred, but fixed her eyes 
steadfastly upon the dead. It was not easy to say wheiher her 
wrinkled features bore the impress of stupidity or submission. 
Some half-dozen other women, and a couple of men, stood 
silently about the hearth ; their faces also indicated no surprise, 
simply expectancy. All at once the bony hands of each were 
clasped together; the young pastor entered. With a hasty 
glance at the lifeless body, he strode towards the bereaved 
mother, and said aloud : 

' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be 
the name of the Lord 1' 

Deena heard none of the words that followed. It was the 
first time that death had met her eye ; a cold shudder passed 
through her frame at the sight, and at the same time a strong 
desire for life seemed to stir within her ; a natural impulse 
made her retire quickly from the dismal scene. 

Outside she met with other women who were hastening to 
the house of death; she spoke to one of them, and, intro- 
ducing herself as the parson's newiy-arrived wife, begged for 
some hot gleeds wherewith to light a fire. The woman, who 
was a near neighbour, readily granted the request. She brought 
at once a shovelful of burning coal, and afterwards, from her 
own household supplies, all that was requisite for the prepara- 
tion of a simple morning meal. The gray sky gave no indica- 
tion of the hour of day, and the old clock in its wooden case 
had never been wound up since the death of the old pastor. 
But Deena felt it must be past noon ; healthy as she was, both 
in body and mind, and having eaten nothing since early on the 
previous day, she now began to feel the pangs of hunger, and 
was sorely lempfed to appease them before the entrance of her 
husband, who still delayed his return ; but she held out bravely, 
and at last Remmert Meynolt came in. They took their seats 
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at the table. Deena had found some linen in an old press, and 
had contrived to hunt up other requisites, so as to make every* 
thing appear neat and clean. She had already given to the 
dwelling-room an unusual air of comfort, but her husband 
made no remark about it. He showed no surprise at the 
arrangements for his reception, but merely said : 

' I see you have found your way about the house and 
kitchen ; it is a wife's business to do so. God bids us despise 
earthly things and use them simply for the sustenance of the 
body, so that the soul may thereby be nourished and sustained 
unto life everlasting. In order to obtain the reward promised 
in the heavenly mansion, God requires the strict performance 
of every duty, even of household duties. It is the special duty 
of a pastor's wife to display in her own person, and to her 
sisters in the parish, a perfect pattern of domestic manage- 
ment It was your evident ability in this respect, my dear 
Deena, that first attracted my attention to you in your father's 
house, and I feel quite sure that your example will prove a 
blessing to the women and girls of this island.' 

During the brief repast, the young husband took the oppor- 
tunity of imparting further information about various families 
in the village, over whom he hoped soon to gain a wholesome 
influence through Deena's visiting them ; then he set about 
unpacking his cases, and arranging the books, which had been 
sent on before. The bride's dowry of linen and clothes was 
also there in trunks and baskets, so Deena busied herself at 
the same time in taking it all out and putting it in order. 
Thus the afternoon slipped by in busy occupation. As the 
various articles passed through Deena's hands, she seemed 
once more to hear the voices of her sisters alluding with merry 
jests to the future destination of the garments that they were 
buying or busily stitching. Deena's disposition was bright and 
cheerful. In her father's bouse she had always had others to 
share her labours ; it seemed to her now more like a dream to 
be toiling all alone in this solemn, silent bouse. Still, the 
active occupation and its pleasing results made her feel blithe 
and gay. As evening approached she looked at her day's work 
with satisfaction. She had perfectly arranged all her house- 
bold affairs ; under the ashes of the hearth live coal was buried 
for lighting the fire next day; the lamp, well supplied with 
oil, burned brightly in the sitting-room ; she had also lighted 
the lamp in her husband's study. The pastor was already 
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seated there, deeply engrossed with the preparation of his 
sermon for the coming Sunday, and after the evening meal 
he favoured Deena with some extracts from it. His voice 
had a deep, rich tone, and she loved to listen to it. Her 
soul, filled with a simple, childlike faith, seemed wafted by 
his words into a loftier region, and to be borne nearer to him. 
She knew that she stood in need of his help; that she was 
far beneath him in mental power and knowledge, and that her 
life, to be spent by his side, was regarded by her sisters with 
envy. With wondering humihty her ear hung upon his words ; 
she taxed her brains to grasp the lofty things of which he spoke. 
What bliss when she thought she understood him ! Still, even 
failure and misconception need cause her no fear. Her lack 
of instruction drew from him no word of disappointment, nor 
did her childishness provoke a sign of impatience ; he calmly 
repeated what she had failed to grasp, and thus strove to make 
things clear to her mind. In the dark night outside the winds 
and waves still roared incessantly, but within, by the lamplight, 
everything looked warm and comfortable, and the old clock on 
the chimney-piece ticked to and fro. 

When nine o'clock struck, Remmert Meynolt said: 
' I think in the winter we had better make this the hour of 
bed-time, so that we may be ready to get up early for the day's 
work. It is the custom throughout the village, for the sake 
of economizing light, and even in this the pastor's house should 
set a good example. Good-night, my dear Deena ; I dare say 
before you fell asleep you will again think over all that we 
have been talking about to-night, and try to understand it 
better.' 

He withdrew to his chamber ; the young wife looked after 
him as if she still had something to say — she did not know 
exactly what. She, too. at last betook herself to rest, but it 
was long before she fell asleep. She felt there was so much 
for her to think about, and yet she could see nothing clearly. 
At last, however, the roaring of wind and waves lulled to sleep 
the pastor's bride. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Days, weeks, months passed by, each one exactly like the other. 
Nature seemed never to vary, and domestic life at the parson- 
age resembled her in this respect. As the wind continually 
blew the little grains of the sand-hills to and fro, so did the 
pendulum in the clock-case tick oET the seconds; but Time 
and the downs remained ever the same. The island was like 
an immense hour-glass, the sands of which run down each 
night, but, turned over, resume their course on the morrow. 

For Pastor Remmert, however, the days flew by all too 
quickly; each hour brought to him some call of duty. It 
did not take him long to become acquainted with every 
member of his community, but he did not stop at the know- 
ledge of their names and faces ; his supreme anxiety was to 
know their inner life of thought and feeling, that he might 
minister to them wisely in spiritual things. He made himself 
familiar with the mind and character of each one of his flock, 
in order to adapt his teaching and spiritual influence per- 
sonally to them. Nothing could have been more opposed to 
his nature than religious bigotry ; he was gentle, patient, and 
kind, and only sought to teach and to persuade. His lenience 
ceased only in the face of a positive Scriptural command ; but 
then, he was inexorable in his requirements. His Sunday 
duties in the pulpit and at the altar he looked upon as the 
lighter business of his ofhce ; its essential part consisted in 
direct personal influence on the souls that were committed to 
his charge — the combating of their doubts, and the recovery of 
such as had gone astray. In the houses of the people, amidst 
their daily toil on the sea-shore, he was to be found, preach- 
ing without parade, and striving, with the simplest words, to 
keep their minds steadily aiming at preparation for the higher 
life, even in the midst of their earthly pursuits. With this 
object in view, he would accompany the men on their 
fishing expeditions, and their eyes were often fastened upon 
him with admiration, for he seemed to heed danger even less 
than they did themselves, and amid storms and raging waves, 
he was ever the most fearless of them all. 
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In the indifference which is a frequent characteristic of 
advancing years, their former pastor had concerned himself 
but little for the welfare of the children who were growing up 
around him ; but Pastor Remmert at once set apart a room 
in his house as a schoolroom for them, and made arrange- 
ments for the systematic instruction of all the boys and girls 
on the island. The Government took no trouble in the matter, 
and made him no grant of pecuniary help ; but Remmert did 
not hesitate to teach these little ones, like the humblest village 
schoolmaster, the rudiments of reading, writing, and figures. 
He considered the acquisition of secular knowledge both 
necessary in itself, and an introduction to that more directly 
religious teaching and influence which he ever made his 
supreme aim. The temporal affairs of his flock also demanded 
very much of his attention. But it was for iAeir sakes alone 
that he troubled himself about worldly matters ; his own eye 
was ever looking unto things eternal. 

Deena also took her share in the business of the school, 
teaching the village^rls to knit, to sew, and to darn. She 
visited the various houses, advising the women, and even giving 
them, at need, her personal help. The island had been a long 
time without a pastor's wife, and so Deena's practical skill, and 
the absence of any assumption of superiority or pretension to 
a higher position than that of the other female members of the 
community, soon gained for her the confidence and esteem of 
every heart. Her own home, which she managed without any 
outside help, also required her daily attention, so she had 
spheres of service that made constant and abundant demands 
upon her time and strength. 

But in spite of all her activity and varied interests, Deena 
often felt that the day was too long for her. Now and again 
there were spare intervals in which she did not quite know 
what to do with herself. At first she used to take up one of 
her husband's books, and try to read, but she found them 
altogether beyond her comprehension, and she never met with 
any encouragement from him to continue their perusal. So 
she would sit idly gazing through the little window-panes across 
the country, in its robe of wintry brown, towards the scattered 
little dwellings and the bare sandy downs. Then her imagina- 
tion recalled the comfortable, spacious sitting-room in her 
father's house, and her sisters busily going in and out; she 
even seemed to hear them chatter and laugh and joke. Then 
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home-sickness, the longing to be with them once more, filled 
her soul, and she would pick up some needlework to try if she 
could by occupation drive her sadness away. But what was 
the good of knitiing n:iore socks ? She had enough in the 
press to last her for a dozen years, and so had her husband. 
Her hands then sank on her lap, and she again gave way to 
her sombre thoughts. When there are children in a house 
such industry might be required, and then it would be a 
pleasure, and bring its own reward. Well, she might certainly 
make some for the children of the island, who, for the most 
part, ran about barefoot, even in winter, so she took up her 
work once more. 

She seldom saw her husband during the day, except at their 
meals, and in the evening after supper. His superior know- 
ledge had filled her at first with diffidence, but this soon wore 
away. She still rect^nised his higher mental cultivation, but 
he seemed himself to attach very little value to it, and he 
never pushed it obtrusively forward, nor did he apparently 
notice the lack of it in his wife. No discord ever rose between 
them ; he seemed perfectly satisfied with her, and always lent 
a kind and willing ear to her inquiries. When any house in 
the parish had special need for female intervention, he sought 
Deena's advice ; as a rule, until nine o'clock at night, he would 
read to her chosen passages from the Bible, or hymns that 
were distinguished for their poetic beauty. He had a delicate 
ear for their rhythm and cadence, which he appreciated as a 
God inspired gift for the purpose of deepening their influence 
upon the souL 

Deena sat opposite, listening and gazing at him. Of^en, 
indeed, she only did the latter ; his voice, it is true, reached 
her ear, but the words failed to enter into her mind. The 
wavy brown locks clustering round his fair brow gleamed in the 
lamplight as the reader bent slightly forwards. He was young 
and handsome, and the girl-wife's heart was moved towards 
him with admiration and love. Never had she seen human 
eyes so brilliant, and she thought that she should never again 
feel home-sickness, or the least discontent, if they would but 
look on her with a different expression : not kinder or with 
more openness and interest ; no, but somehow different^dif- 
ferent to that which he bestowed on every member of his parish, 
as brothers and sisters in Christ. But she was not his sister ; 
she was his wife, and she knew that she looked on no man in the 
world as she looked on him, and she thought that in the same way 
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a man should also look upon his wife. Still, his gaze seemed to 
pass ever through her and away beyond her into endless space. 
His eyes and thoughts never rested upon her as a creature of 
this world, but rather as one called to be his fellow-sharer in 
eternal joys; and in this anticipation of the future he lived 
with her, not for the transitory concerns of earth, but for those 
of that immortal life which he already possessed in the full 
assurance of faith, 

Deena had grown up with her sisters in an honest, respect- 
able family, without any impulse towards high intellectual 
acquirements, but of sound understanding, and healthy both in 
body and in soul. She had inherited true human instincts and 
aifections, and her natural and proper feeling told her that 
there was a void in her life, a something lacking to which she 
had a right. What it was she did not know ; it vanished in a 
mist which her powers of thought failed to penetrate. Only 
she felt a craving within her for something to which she had a 
rightful claim as a wife, and which had nothing to do with the 
happiness of the world to come. But what all her self-com- 
muning failed to discover, observation at last revealed. 

One evening she walked into the cottage of Folger Eckart 
and Ditya Hylmer. He was a young fisherman, and had 
scarcely been married a year. She held to her bosom a tiny 
little girl-baby ; they had been admiring, laughing, and playing 
with it. As Folger threw his arm round Ditya's neck, he drew 
her close and lovingly to him, and kissed her till she was almost 
out of breath. Then he said : 

' She'll hev a brother afoor a twelvemonth be bout, weiint she ?' 

Ditya laughed. 

' I reckons soa, ifya be sot on't.' 

And the lips of both met again. 

They had not noticed Deena's presence, and she hastily left 
the cottage without executing her commission. 

But the bright, glowing faces of the pair were stamped on her 
memory; it was a picture of wedded bliss in the humblest 
dwelling. The young pastor's wife felt in a moment what it 
was that she missed, what it was that she longed for and had 
a right to expect. She did not turn her steps homeward, but 
towards the downs, and gazed long over the dark rolling waves. 
The blood rushed to her temples ; she let the wind play over 
her burning cheeks ; then, pressing her hand against her breast, 
as if to still her heart's wild throbbing, she slowly wended her 
way home. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 



The winter was long and monotonous, as usual. A dark, 
gloomy sky encompa^ed both land and sea ; not a streak of 
white glistened on the ground ; snow rarely fell on the island. 
One could scarcely brtathe in the cold, clammy air. There 
was no sharp frost ; that was prevented by the moist and rest- 
less sea-breeze. Sometimes the little houses were plainly to be 
seen, like gray dice jutting up here and there out of the 
ground ; then the mist hid them for days t(%ether, and with 
its [hick, impenetrable wrap turned each dwellii^ into a Lili- 
putian island. At one moment the old church stood up like a 
phantom, then faded again from the view. In this appearance 
and disappearance lay a something mysterious — a ghost-like 
warning. 

Daylight no sooner appeared than it again passed away. In 
the few hours when it was possible at night to catch a distant 
view, the red lamp of the tall lighthouse might be seen in the 
west, on the little island of Borkum, as on earth's outermost edge. 
A north-west gale was generally blowing, and at high-water kept 
the little isthmus between the two sections of the island con- 
stantly submerged, so that the dwellers upon them were quite 
cut off from intercourse with each other. No communication 
could be kept up with the mainland ; no news came from 
thence. Winter provisions had been laid in ; these, with the 
produce of their nets, sufficed for a meagre uniform supply of 
daily food. 

The only change they knew was to watch at nightfall for the 
fishermen's return, in order to see that none were missing, but 
that all had happily escaped the perils of the deep. Even this 
anxiety was so regular, and of such long standing, that it had 
rame to be only a piart of their life's daily routine. It required 
either a naturally cheerful disposition or true domestic happi- 
ness, the eye of Faith bent only upon eternity or a heart gradu- 
ally seared, to endure such a constant succession of melancholy 
days wiEhout moral deterioration. 

But, though not till late in May, spring did come at last to 
the island, after having made its appearance weeks before in 
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more favoured lands. The wind became softer and more 

gentle ; from the faint blue sky the sun shed down his rays 
once more upon the isle. The sea lay calm ; amid the tall 
waving grass children sported on the downs ; here and there 
on the green streaks of turf might be seen some coloured tiny 
flower; and the lark's joyous trill resounded through the air. 
According to the old but ever-appropriate metaphor, even here 
on this poor sandbank in the Northern Sea, was Earth putting 
on her bridal robes to be clasped in the arms of Spring, wooing 
her to love. 

It was late one afternoon that Nature thus appeared, beauti- 
ful alike in her poverty as in her grandeur, so that even Pastor 
Remmert felt her charm. They were but earthly things, and 
yet they swelled the soul as if they had been designed by God 
to convey a blessed foretaste of eternal joys. The young pastor 
was slowly pacing the lonely northern beach, meditating his 
sermon ; but even he could not help feeling how delightful it 
was to breathe the soft, warm air. The re-awakening to life, 
after the deadness of the long winter sleep, presented itself to 
him as a summons to lift up his soul in thanks to the Creator 
for this transitory manifestation of His power and goodness. 
He threw himself on the sandy down, plucked from its edge a 
little blue flower, and looked at it with interest probably for the 
first time in his life ; and he recognised with a new, strange 
sensation that God had given it this lovely hue in order to 
charm the eye of man, and that its simple beauty might recall 
the innocent look of a child. 

All at once a slight sound fell upon his ear. He turned and 
saw his girl-wife close beside him. She had seen him from a 
distance wandering in this direction, and had followed him. 
He greeted her kindly : 

'You come just at the right moment, Deena; don't you 
think with me that the island looks to-day like a peaceful 
Paradise?" 

She sat down by his side, looked around, and answered : 

'And as if you and I were the only people in it, just like 
Adam and Eve.' 

The remark stirred his imaginatiQn ; he dilated upon it, 
describing what, according to Bible story, the first garden of 
the human race must have been, and filling in from bis own 
conceptions many little details upon which revelation is silent. 

Every now and then Deena added to the picture some little 
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notion of her own, often so impossible, and with such a dis- 
regard to the requirements of time, as to draw a smile to his 
lips, while he tried to make her understand the impossibility of 
her supposition. It was the first time she had ever seen his 
smile, and scarcely could she believe it real as she saw it play 
around his lips. And then, longing to see it again, with all the 
female wiles of our first mother. Eve, she uttered one silly 
conceit after another in order to gain her wish. 

Then for awhile they sat in silence, gazing into the far dis- 
tance ; the waves of the rising tide came softly in, lulling them 
with its gentle caress. White sails flitted by on the far-off 
horizon ; Deena counted them, Remmert did so too. But she 
made one more than he did, and so counted them with out- 
stretched arm. The result still differed. Then Deena laid 
hold of his hand, pointing it towards the spot where she 
perceived the phantom-like sail almost vanishing in the haze. 
He admitted now that she was right, and their arms sank back 
together on the warm sandy down. But in the movement her 
hand remained still clasped in his. 

The sun was just touching the distant horizon, and its 
crimson rays were reflected as a purple streak by the watery 
mirror. Something came lightly fluttering through the air, a 
strange visitor, a white butterfly, wafted to the island by the 
breeze. In a few minutes it was joined by another of the same 
kind ; they flitted about together, parted, met again. At last 
the winged pair, fluttering in playful guise, mounted together 
far aloft. 

'Like two souls bound for heaven,' said Remmert Meynolt. 

Looking after them, Deena exclaimed ; 

' But, see, they are coming back again to earth.' 

Then, with a sudden impulse, she threw her arm round her 
husband's neck, and kissed him, as Folger Eckert had kissed 
his wife, Ditya. 

He half drew back, yet not entirely, as he said ; 

' Whatever are you thinking of, Deena ?" 

She answered with a half-mocking smile : 

' Well, we are in Paradise, you know ; did not Adam and Eve 
kiss each other?' 

' There is nothing said about it in Genesis.' 

' But you told me just now that the Bible is silent about 
many things that really happened. And they must have done 
so, because Eve was Adam's wife, created by God for him.' 
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Since the kiss given by him as a sign of betrothal, Remmert's 
lips had never touched hers. He now repeated the words : 

' Created by God for him ; yes, thus it is written.' 

His arm was round her shoulder, ai^d they remained sitting 
thus until it was almost dark. Then he got up ; Deena begged 
him to stay a little longer ; 

'Tlie evening is so lovely here,' she pleaded. 

'We will go home and read the story of the first pair in 
Paradise; should you not like to hear it? Perhaps it also 
recounts that she ' 

He left the sentence unfinished, but bent down instead, and 
gave back to Deena the kiss he had received. 

Hand-in-hand they descended the downs. From below 
came up the voices of children,. not seen, but heard merrily 
playing in the last gleams of the gladsome May-day, as the 
pair wended their way in the gently falling night of spring to- 
wards the unlighted parsonage. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DEATH AND LIFE. 

It would have been quite at variance with all the traditions of 
the island that the sun should shine and smile upon it for many 
days together. The clouds possessed a. right of long standing, 
both in summer and in winter, to enwrap heaven's blue in the 
old gray veil. Some fleeting days served but to show that 
warmth and joy might exist on Earth, but, as if filled with 
remorse for a momentary departure from her natural state, she 
repented in sackcloth and ashes for this brief yielding to the 
bridal kiss of Spring. Asserting its supremacy, the cold north- 
west wind came back again, and rain fell for weeks and months 
together. The little tinted flnral cups quickly faded in this 
cold, damp atmosphere. Were those visitors that had been 
wafted to the isle still in existence, those two white butterflies? 
If so, they must be cowering somewhere apart, no longer 
fluttering in the air, but waiting, with wings bound fast, the 
gradual approach of their autumnal sleep. 

November had come round again, although no summer 
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season had followed that of spring. And so the memory of 
sunshine, and the sweet beauteous life of a May noon-day, had 
faded like a transitory dream. 

A year had already passed since the arrival of the young 
couple at the parsonage, and everything puisued its usual 
course, just as in the former winter. Only the zeal, the 
unweariedness of Pastor Remmert in the performance of his 
self-imposed clerical duties, had, if possible, increased. They 
were his sole thought and care. On him, as on the earth, 
Heaven seemed to have imposed a penance for the momentary 
forgetfulness of eternal things, and the indulgence in fleeting 
earthly joy. Were it designed by God in His providential 
scheme for other creatures still, Remmert Meynolt felt that he 
himself was subject to a higher law, which in an hour of 
temptation he had disobeyed, even as the first man, who by so 
doing had incurred the loss of Paradise. 

His had been no lapse from the written law, but he had not 
adhered to the higher spiritual longings of the soul; he had 
yielded to the irresistible charm of earthly beauty, and it was 
the serpent of Paradise that had tempted him in the guise of 
old. No smile — that smile which had been the first sign of 
weakness — was now to be seen on the young pastor's lips, 
entangling him again in earth's fragile bonds. But his eyes 
gleamed with a stranger light than ever ; they said that, misled 
for a moment, henceforth they would receive their light alone 
from the Source of all light, that Source which has its origin 
beyond earth's narrow bounds. 

He now generally avoided sitting with his wife after their 
evening meal, but withdrew at once to his study, and busied 
himself in the work he was writing, the subject of which was to 
show that our earthly life is but the sacred vestibule of heaven. 

Deena, too, sat in the low parlour, busily engaged in needle- 
work, but of a different kind to what she had had in hand the 
previous winter. Needle and scissors were making preparations 
for an infant's needs, and her own changed appearance indicated 
that she was making provision for no village stranger, but for 
the httle one that she herself expected. Her fingers were very 
actively at work, because, as she was engaged during the day in 
many other cares and duties, she could only devote the evening 
to these future requirements. But now and then her hands 
would sink down on her lap, as in former days, and her eye 
seemed to be gazing through the lamplight into futurity. It 
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was not easy to translate the expression of her face ; the happy 
hope of a young wife gleamed, doubtless, in her eyes, but not 
unmixed with it might be seen traces of a fear that damped its 
gladsome light. Then she would suddenly pick up her work 
again, as if with the busy action of her needle she sought to 
subdue her tumultuous thoughts. 

Thus passed on the old year ; day after day, like a drop of 
water slowly trickling down, and then the new year opened with 
heavy storms that lasted for several weeks. Oppressed with 
her new burden, Deena began to feel it scarcely possible to 
manage without help her usual household duties, and many a 
time did she fix her eyes upon her husband in silent suppli- 
cation. But he never noticed her increasing fatigue, his eye 
rarely took in her bodily presence, his intercourse with her was 
solely of a clerical, religious character, designed to fortify her 
faith. He exhorted her to keep her mind free from all earthly 
thoughts, so that the expected babe might not bring with it into 
the light of this world seeds of corruption, for which it might 
one day curse the authors of its life. An inaudible sigh 
escaped from the heavy heart of the poor young wife ; she 
could not subdue the fear lest her physical toil might entail 
injury on the child. But she said nothing, and went on as 
before with her heavy daily labours. 

It was early one February eve — a hurricane raged outside — 
that she felt her strength altogether to fail : she knew that her 
hour was come. She did not dare to call her husband from 
his writing in the study, but she cowered down in her extremity 
all alone. 

One of the women from the vill^e came by chance to the 
parsonage, and seeing how matters were, went at once to call 
the midwife. 

Remmert, too, became at last alive to the approaching crisis ; 
he came up and asked : 

'Isyourfaith, then, so weakas to doubt God's power to help?' 
Then he added, turning towards his wailing wife : ' It was for 
the sin of Eve that the sentence was pronounced, " In sorrow 
shait thou bring forth " ; accept the penalty with patience, for 
it will avail to the salvation of your immortal soul.' 

He uttered the words gently, and not without concern, yet 
his tone suggested a doubt whether he would, if he could, have 
stayed the arm of the Almighty to wrest from His decrees a 
time of less agony for Deena. 
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But many weary hours had to be home, and they were all 
the more intolerable on account of the mingled, and ever 
increasing, roar of storm and sea outside, till at last the at- 
tendant, a fisherman's wife but little experienced in her calling, 
summoned once more the pastor to the room. She dreaded 
not only that the house might be blown down, but that the 
birth of the child might be attended with fatal results. 

Pastor Remmert, however, calmly answered : 

' Nothing can happen without the will of Him who rules in 
heaven and on earth. ' 

Deena herself, overcome by the wild uproar of the elements, 
by her own physical pangs and mental anguish, had lost all 
self-control ; she looked piteously at her husband, and in a faint 
voice besought him : 

' Do stay with me !' 

He stayed, and she took his hand, which, in her agony, she 
clutched. Thus another hour dragged on. Then suddenly in 
front of the house was heard a cry : 

'A ship in danger ! it has drifted upon the shoals !' 

' Duty calls me !' said the young pastor, loosening his hand 
from his wife's tight grasp. 

A convulsive cry burst from her lips : 

' You are going away ! You leave me here alone ? 

He replied : 

'You are not alone, for the eye of the Almighty is upon you. 
The duties of my office require me to be on the spot where 
those in peril of death may need from me the comfort of our 
faith.' 

A natural impulse forced from Deena's lips a cry of anguish : 

' But I, too, am dying, and I don't want to die yet. Don't 
leave me — save me — as yet I have not lived I' 

But Remmert answered : 

' Would you have me false to God, through any human fear? 
Think of the immortal souls of others, who may now need my 
counsel ; then will your own bodily pains weigh as nothing in 
the balance.' 

He went hastily away : it was full moon, and the foam of the 
spring-tide was drifting over the downs Within double gun- 
shot range of the beach might be plainly seen the masts and 
rigging of a schooner, which the waves were dashing to pieces 
on the shoals; over the hull broke continuously the white 
flakes of the heavy sea. 
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The islanders, men and women, stood around, but they 
could give no help ; courage and will were not at fault, but no 
boat could possibly have withstood the might of those waves, 
and the means of help which our day enjoys were then 
unknown. All with one voice agreed that in a few hours the 
ship must needs be dashed to pieces, and not a soul on Ixiard 
come safe to land. But on the mere chance that some living 
creature might be washed ashore, clinging to a fragment of the 
wreck, about a dozen of the stoutest fishermen stepped forth 
boldly into the surging sea, looking about for waifs and strays. 
At their head, like the leader of a forlorn hope in battle, stood 
Pastor Reramert, breast-deep in water ; the waves, mountain- 
high, dashed over htm, and threatened him with instant suffo- 
cation, but carefully, unweariedly, his eyes were on the watch, 
if perchance some human soul might be confided to his care to 
direct its last earthly thoughts to the home above. But no 
living creature, only fragments of wood of every kind, an- 
nounced that the schooner would very soon be dashed to 
pieces. 

Meanwhile the sea washed ashore many bales and chests, 
portions of the cargo, suggesting to the islanders thoughts of 
their own self interest. As human beings were clearly beyond 
all help, they were entitled, by ancient custom, to snatch from 
the waves whatever they brought as a blessing to their shore, 
and these, after the notions of their ancestors, they looked 
upon as flotsam and jetsam, 'a gift from God,' to help them in 
their need. In busy emulation man and woman toiled to drag 
the drifting goods ashore to some place of security ; a couple 
of thousand feet away in the deep, Death was making harvest, 
and here on shore. Life was garnering up what Death with his 
sickle had reaped. Had there been any hope, they would 
have done their utmost to rescue the owners of the wrecked 
prop>erty; but as this could not be, they thankfully accepted 
the blessings cast ashore. No one seemed conscious of the 
strange contradiction this implied. Even among the Church 
prayers which Remmert Meynolt offered on Sundays from the 
pulpit was included the time-honoured petition : ' Bless, O 
Lord, our shore I' And the yoimg pastor with his flock 
proffered this request to Heaven. Like everything else, it was 
in accordance with the will of God, and supplied the island 
with the necessities of time, which is the brief term of prepa- 
ration for eternity. 
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The moon was about to set. The masts of the vessel had 
quite disappeared ; the last straggle was evidently over. On 
returning to his home, Remmert found Deena lying unconscious, 
pale as death, but her attendant held out to him a baby-girl, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. 

'A new life,! he said, 'entrusted to my care in the place of 
those summoned by the Lord this day to render their account. 
I bid it welcome.' He then cast a look towards the bed where 
his wife lay. ' Has God helped her safely through ?' he asked. 

The sound of his voice recalled her to consciousness ; she 
unclosed her eyes; there was no expression in them. But 
suddenly they shot forth a look of terror. Her husband had 
waved his hand towards the living mite, as he was wont when 
he gave the blessing from the altar. With a mighty cfTort she 
lifted her arm and stammered out with trembling lips ; 

' No — mine the child— mine -' 

Remmert went to take off his wet garments ; the attendant 
gave the babe to its mother as she had desired, and Deena 
clasped her arm around it in protection as tightly as her strength 
allowed. Weakness closed her eyes, and she lay once more in 
a half-fainting state. But her constitution was vigorous, so that 
she soon regained her strength. At the end of the fortnight 
baby was to be baptized, and the young mother wished it to 
bear her own mother's name of Teda. But the pastor wished 
to choose a name which might ever put the child in mind of 
her election unto life eternal. It was the first time that Deena 
had ever opposed her husband's wish ; but now her nerves 
were unusually excited, and she persisted with an obstinacy as 
if not merely a name were in question, but the whole future — 
indeed, as if the very life of her child were at stake. At last 
Remmert thought of a compromise. The child should be 
named Theodora, or ' God's gift ' ; then in the family circle 
they might use the Frisian contraction of Teda. They did 
so. This was the first and last occasion .for any similar 
difference of opinion and ultimate agreement in the pastor's 
house, for Teda never had either brother or sister. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOTHER WALMO' 



The night of the shipwreck had drifted many things ashore, 
but certainly the most singular of all had fallen into the hands 
of Walmot Tyamen. Walmot possessed a little cottage situated 
on the lonely shore of the western half of the island, which 
contained in all only three or four other small dwellings. As 
she seldom came on to the eastern coast, she had very little to 
do with the people of the village. There she was very rarely 
spoken of by her proper name. As long as anyone could 
remember, she had always been called Frau Utsee. This 
was doubtless a Frisian appellation, though scarcely a Christian 
name; the whole was intended to designate her as 'the old 
lady out of the sea.' 

People spoke of her with gratitude and with respect for her 
judgment, whilst at the same time they seemed to think she 
was not quite right in her mind. Then, too, as she very rarely 
attended church on the Sunday, a belief sprang op that she 
carried on secret arts that shunned the eye of the pastor in the 
pulpit and at the altar ; and it was a fact that she nearly 
always had a much greater haul of fish than her comrades. 

Walmot might at this time be about forty years of age. She 
was not a native of the island, but the only daughter of Cobber 
Tyamen, a small freeholder on the mainland, in the neighbour- 
hood of Leer. When only eighteen years of age, she became, 
by the death of her father, sole possessor of house and 
land. 

About the same time, she made the acquaintance of a 
certain Roeluf Hemmen, a thriftless seaman out of work. 
She loved him very dearly, and promised to marry him, in 
spite of the warnings of her friends. To their suggestions 
that he would be sure to desert her, she shook her head ; 
for her, life was not worth living, if she might not believe 
in Roelufs fidelity and love. In vain did people warn 
her that her lover was a dissolute scamp who had be- 
trayed other girls; her confidence in him was all-sufficient. 
Roeluf had gone on a voyage to South America ; his betrothed 
waited at home in sure expectation of his return. She sold her 
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house and farm, and, with the proceeds, bad a handsome 
schooneT brig built and duly fitted out She said nothing 
about it in her letters to her lover, as she meant it to be a 
surprise. A long time passed by without bringing her any 
news. Then one day the man turned up, in very shabby 
clothes, and expressed the utmost astonishment at her not 
having received the answers to her letters, which he declared 
he had r^ularly desp^Uched. She believed him, and, full of 
joy, clasped him in her arms. A voice, it is true, warned her 
that he had only come back because he had heard by chance 
of the ship she had bought for him ; but she heeded not the 
caution, and exulted in his surprise and vows of love, when she 
conducted him on board the handsome brig. 

The wedding took place, and immediately afterwards she 
set sail with her husband, fearless amidst the raging storm, 
braving every danger at his side, and making herself acquainted 
with the foreign towns and people, tongues and customs, of the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

And so it happened that towards the end of the first year 
they came to the harbour of Bahia. Here they lingered several 
weeks to take on board a cargo, and in the meantime they 
made friendly acquaintance with other Germans living in the 
town. 

On the morning of the day fixed for setting sail again, 
Walmot woke at a late hour with a severe headache, and, 
on casting a glance around her, she found herself all alone in 
the chamber of the inn where she and her husband had passed 
the night, instead of in their cabin as usual. 

Hurrying down to the harbour, lo ! the ship, too, had dis- 
appeared, and she was informed Chat Roeluf Hemmen had put 
to sea at the very break of day, and had taken a young Creole 
girl on board with him. They told her, moreover, the girl's 
name ; she remembered to have heard it — indeed, she had once 
seen this companion of her husband's flight. She was one of 
the frail sisterhood, but possessed the bewitching charms of 
great Southern beauties ; and Walmot gazed long and silently 
on the smooth surface of the water, which reRecCed as a mirror 
her own image in all lis homely, faithful, Frisian simplicity. 
She shook her head again and again ; she no longer saw her 
own image; hot scalding tears gushed from her eyelids and 
hid it from her view. With tottering step she walked away, 
until she reached a lonely nook upon the beach. There she 
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sat down, and remained liotil nightfall, her eyes fixed upon the 
distant sea. Neither hatred nor revenge shot from those blue 
eyes towards the fast-fading sails ; only with an expression 
of the deepest grief did they follow the betrayer of her 
peace. 

She was left in this foreign land quite penniless, and only 
through the aid of some compassionate fel low-countrymen, who 
made a collection on her behalf, was she able to procure a 
passage home. She landed quite destitute, but, by a happy 
stroke of fate, during her absence a small legacy had become 
due to her, so that it was no longer necessary to enter into 
service as she had purposed, but she could contrive to live 
independently on her own means, though only in a very frugal 
way. She rented for herself a small garret in the town of Leer ; 
on the same floor dwelt a young seamstress in the greatest 
poverty. She had been deserted by her lover, and, with an 
infant not yet six months old, was evidently pining away. 
Consumption had made such ravages upon her that she was 
no longer able to turn out sufficient work for the scant main- 
tenance of herself and her little Datya. She felt that her end 
was nigh. 

It was in these conditions that Walmot came across her; 
and on the very first visit she stayed for some hours, because 
she would not leave until she had helped to finish all the orders 
that had to be sent in that night. She did the same the next 
day, and so on for weeks ; then the seamstress became too 
feeble to ply the needle herself, and so Walmot, without other 
help, stitched for her from morn till eve. She would receive 
no thanks ; she was only too happy to have found some work 
instead of having to sit idle ; and she tried to amuse the poor 
invalid with tales of the foreign lands she had visited, and other 
cheerful chaL The girl, with some anxiety, once asked Walmot 
whether she did not in her heart despise her for having this 
child. The friendly woman looked at her with compassionate 
interest as she answered : 

' How could I possibly feel for you anything but pity? Are 
we not sent into the world to be happy, and to make others 
happy ? and we have, after all, but a little time to do it in.' 

At this the sick woman took courage, and said she knew that 
her last hour was near at hand, but that she only feared death 
on her child's account; she would have to leave it behind; it 
would have to be sent to the workhouse. Weakness over- 
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powered her ; she could say no more. To leave her at rest, 
Walmot stepped aside and began to arrange things on the 
shelf. As she did so, her eye caught sight of a written paper 
that had slipped out of a comer. She knew the handwriting, 
and so began unconsciously to read. All at once the blood 
rushed up to her face, and she hastily left the room. 

She sought Che open air ; her heart beat too wildly for her to 
remain indoors. It was a letter of her husband's that she had 
seen ; it was he who had been the young girl's betrayer — ay, 
even at the very time when he was about to lead her to the 
altar. With a beating heart Walmot reckoned the days, and 
they agreed all too well. 

But she did not follow her first impulse, which had been 
to rush downstairs ; she stopped on the landing. For some 
moments she lingered there, then, pressing her hand again 
tight to her throbbing bosom, she returned to the sick-room. 
The poor girl's faintness had passed away. Walmot went up 
to her, took her by the hand, and cheeringly said : 

' Oh, we must hope you will get better ; but in any case your 
child shall never go to the workhouse. Make yourself quite 
easy. I will adopt it for my own ; I promise you that,' 

The promise seemed for a time to breathe fresh life into the 
sick girl ; she chattered away with the feverish excitement of 
the dying, and asked, for the first time, the name of the wretched 
man who, for the sake of a worthless girl, had shamefully 
deserted his wife, stealing her property, and leaving her penni- 
less in a foreign land. Without a moment's hesitation, Walmot 
mentioned some totally strange name, the first that came into 
her mind. 

Shortly after this Datya's mother passed away, and Walmot, 
taking up the baby in her arms, carried it to her own home. 
For many years she strove with loving care to bring up the 
delicate little creature, but it was always ailing, and the doctor 
said the only chance for the child's life depended on its removal 
from the low marsh air of the town into a more bracing climate, 
the most suitable place being the sandy downs of the sea-shore. 
When sailing from the harbour of Emden, Walmot had noticed 
these islands of East Friesland. She was not long in making 
up her mind. Inquiring of the sailors, she heard that on one 
of them there was a cottage for sale, and at once she struck 
the bargain. Her little property just sufficed for this, and for 
the purchase of a boat with fishing-tackle of a new description, 
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selected by herself with good judgment, because she intended 
to win from the sea a subsistence for herself and Datya. She 
would have to do it with her own hands, with no one to help 
her, but she never shrank from the toil of this new occupation. 
She felt within herself a longing for the sea, an inner harmony 
with the rise and fall of the ever surging waves. And this will 
explain how Walmot came to live on (he island, in the little 
lone house on the outermost edge of the western shore. 

She possessed great bodily strength and indomitable resolu- 
tion to carry out whatever external necessity, or inward feeling, 
prescribed. She no longer sat stitching for hours in a close 
room, but against wind and storm rowed out in her little bark 
to fish. A tight sailor's cap confined her thick blond tresses ; 
her petticoat of durable material was stuffed in at the sides of 
stout jack-boots that reached above the knee. Seen from a 
distance, and even close by, she might have been taken for 
a man, and manly she certainly was in her endurance and in 
her quickly acquired skill in her new calling. The improved 
tackle, which she had first seen in America, enabled her to 
obtain an unusually abundant supply of fish, far beyond bet 
own needs. She dried, salted, and smoked the greater part of 
it, packed it up in barrels, and came to an agreement with a 
seaman from the mainland to fetch the store of provisions at 
certain times, and convey them to the market of Emden for 
sale. No one on the island earned so much by fishing as she 
did ; she advised the men to adopt the improved nets that she 
herself used, but all with a shake of the head clung to the 
ways of their forefathers, with the persistent doggedness of the 
Frisian. They could not help seeing the greater haul of fish, ■ 
but they ascribed it, not to more judicious handling, but to 
some secret art, by means of which Frau Utsee enticed the 
fish into her net. 

With Walmot, however, the occupation, the strenuous toil, 
was not the end and aim of life, but only its necessity. When 
she had satisfied its requirements she would sit with Datya on 
the downs gazing at the sea. They would sit there of an even- 
ing in the last golden rays of the setting sun or beneath the 
drifting clouds of the gray sky. This was Walmot's recom- 
pense for her day's toil. She had no notion how to give a 
lesson, and no intention to give any, and yet from her words 
the little maiden gathered her first impressions and knowledge 
of the beauty and pleasantness of sunshine, of the grandeur of 
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the storm, and the wonders of the deep. On starry nights the 
little one would also ask what those lights were in the sky, but 
Walmot answered she did not know, and did not think any- 
body else knew, whatever they might say or write about them. 
Perhaps they would know when they were dead, but as long 
as a man lived on earth, he could know nothing about the 
heavens, which took no heed of his happiness or grief. Each 
individual was set in life, like the little islands in the great sea, 
round which the waves rose and fell, as the days and nights 
do, for a certain time. But Death stands waiting for each at 
last, and once clasped in his arms, all that has gone before is 
of little import. Therefore, everyone should enjoy the present 
moment as far as possible, and help those who are in sorrow 
or need to do so too. Otherwise the life of man will be found 
so wretched as to be scarcely endurable ; but even misfortune 
may be rendered lovely if one thinks not of one's self, but of 
others, sharing their joys, and striving to lighten their grief. 
The little Datya was some ten years old, and she hstened to it 
all with a mind prematurely ripe ; she asked questions when 
she did not fully understand, and sought for illustrations in the 
life around. Thus without regular teaching she formed a con- 
ception of the world and of human hfe ; she called Walmot 
mother, and knew no reason why she should not. She shot 
up rapidly, but remained thin as a lath ; neither wind nor sea- 
breeze bronzed her pallid cheeks. 

The islanders were acquainted with Frau Utsee's history. 
She never spoke of it herself, but in the course of time reports 
had spread over from the mainland. She was descended from 
the same old Frisian race, and considered herself neither higher 
nor better than the rest, although she far surpassed the majority 
in knowledge and judgment Thus she won general respect 
in the village, and the women more especially sought her help 
whenever they felt at a loss. They might, too, always depend 
upon having it just as certainly as they could depend upon the 
return of the tide : whether in winter fog or summer sunshine, 
whether able to cross with dry foot the low strip of land that 
joined the east and western parts of the island, or when storms 
submei^ed it with foaming waves, Walmot, wading knee-deep, 
would be sure to come with help or comfort, leaving lighter 
hearts behind her. 

The more, therefore, did the men and women of the island 
shake their heads in ominous surprise when one day it appeared 
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quite plain that Frau Utsee was not right in her mind, and that 
she was her own worst and most Toolish counsellor. 

It was a windy November evening when a fisherman, who 
bad been to the mainland, brought back to the island with 
him a man whom he had found wandering on the beach, and 
who urgently desired to reach the island. He looked haggard 
and neglected, poorly clad, and half frozen, pinched with 
hunger, repulsive in appearance, like a hopeless drunkard, 
and with a piteous imbecile leer on his livid features, which 
were ravaged by disease. He inquired for Walmot's house. 
Staggered towards it, and like wildfire the news quickly spread 
that the stranger was no other than Roeluf Hemmen. He 
had sold his brig, and spent the proceeds — the dowry of his 
wife — in drinking and dissipation, and had now come as a 
bt^lgar to throw himself upon her for support. 

TheJiews created general excitement The villagers hurried 
in a body to the help of one who was menaced with such a 
disaster; even the old pastor rose from his easy-chair for such 
an emergency. For once rumour was right It was Roeluf 
Hemmen, though he was scarcely to be recognised ; not yet 
forty years of age, he had become a decrepit old man before 
he had spent more than half of the allotted span of human 
life. He sat, like one dazed, on a clump of wood before the 
door, and a few steps further off stood WalmoL For the first 
time since she had come to live on the island she was pale as 
death, and her hands were clinging to the door-posts for 
support. She started in alarm when she first caught sight of 
the approaching troop hurrying over the sand-banl^ and for a 
few moments she stared at them in silence ; then, struggling 
for breath, she asked in a stern voice : 

'What do you want here? My husband is come home; I 
knew it, and have been expecting him. Leave us alone to-day; 
he is ill, and must keep quiet.' 

The well-meaning old pastor went up to her, and said : 

'Whatever do you mean? You can't think of keeping here 
and maintaining by your own toil this miserable creature who 
betrayed and deserted you ? He has no claim upon you, and 
deserves nothing but contempt and abhorrence ; if you stand 
in fear of him, I will see to it that he quits the island at once, 
and never troubles you again.' 

Walmot only fixed her eyes calmly on the speaker as she 
answered : 
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' It is wnitten in your book that the wife shall cleave to her 
husband. Is she then to do this only in his prosperity, and 
not also when he is miserable ?' 

Her question received no answer, but the old pastor added : 

'He who won't hear must suffer. 1 have warned you, 
Walraot, not to do what neither law nor justice nor Christian 
duty can require.' 

But Walmot obeyed the dictates of her own heart. It was 
not a wife's love to her husband that influenced her, for had 
old memories preserved a spark of love alive, the sight of 
Roeluf Hemmen must have extinguished it at once. H^ was 
equally d^raded both in body and in mind, a fragment of 
animal life in human form, that retained nothing beyond the 
desire to satisfy the calls of hunger and then to sleep. It had 
indeed caused Walmot some minutes' struggle between the 
memories of the past and the disgust inspired by the present ; 
but human pity gained the victory in her heart. She formed 
the resolution to keep Roeluf Hemmen by her side, and strive, 
if possible, to raise him from his mental and physical degrada- 
tion, and invest him once more with the attributes of humanity. 
She never gave a thought to the injury he had inflicted upon 
herself, or to the fact that he was now bearing the just punish- 
ment of his misdeeds ; she thought only of the span of life that 
still remained to him, and allowed herself to be regarded by the 
islanders as a silly obstinate woman. 

Then followed some weary years for Walmot — ^the bitterest 
she had ever yet known. Roeluf was, like most imbeciles, 
very stubborn ; he never acknowledged her kindness to him, 
but very soon demanded of her even beyond his actual need. 
She always gave way to him, except in cases where his own 
welfare required a firm refusal. No physician of a lunatic 
asylum could, from his practical knowledge, have devised 
better means for the cure of mental disease than those which 
her own feelings led Walmot Tyamen to employ. 

But added to all this, there was another terrible heartrending 
fear. It was but too plain that Datya had inherited from her 
mother the seeds of consumption. The air of the island did 
not avail to counteract the disease. Her young life was 
gradually but hopelessly fading away, and Walmot loved her as 
if she were her own and only child. The girl herself knew 
nothing about her critical condition, and her foster-mother was 
fully resolved that she never should receive a hint of it from 
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her lips, but should enjoy without a care her little span of life, 
until the imperceptible arrival of the closing hour. It was 
often an almost overwhelming task for Walmot to pursue her 
daily toil while thinking of the young life that was so slowly 
ebbing away ; and it was hard at night to stifle her own sobs, 
lest they should disturb her darling's sleep, and by day to 
maintain an air of cheerfulness in presence of the hopeless 
aspect of the child. But her will, her love, accomplished it all, 
for she was determined that as long as her own strength held 
out, Datya should be happy. Sometimes she pondered whether 
she must tell Roeluf Hemmen that Datya was his daughter. It 
might, however, have whirled about in his weak brain as an 
ever-stinging reproach, and have made him feel keenly the 
child's death, about which he was now indifferent. There was 
no need for anyone ever to know who were the parents of the 
child ; and so Walmot hid that secret with her fears and 
tears. 

The end came at last. Datya lay with eyelids closed, her 
hand fast clasped in Walmot's hand. The loving woman bade 
the child sleep peacefully and sound, so that she might wake 
quite strong and well, able to get up and sit upon the downs to 
enjoy again with her the sunshine and the sea. The closed lids 
once more opened, a happy smile beamed forth, and, with a 
faint voice, she breathed tiie words : 

' Oh, that will be nice I Yes, I will go fast to sleep. Darling 
mother, thank you !' 

She fell asleep and woke no more. While she lived, she 
never realized to whose care alone the prolongation of her life 
had been due, or that it had been continually threatened by the 
dtead hand of Death. 

But now Walmot might weep, she might pour forth the 
sorrow of her wounded heart. The blessing of her life — the 
only one she had ever really possessed — was taken away ; a 
cheerless, empty desert lay around her. 

But Roeluf Hemmen also now often sat silently weeping. It 
was not the child's death that grieved him ; he had not cared 
enough about her to be distressed by her loss ; but through his 
mental darkness a ray of light was piercing by degrees. It 
struck him sometimes how infamously he had behaved to 
Walmot, and how strangely she had repaid his deceit, and the 
ruin of her peace. He struggled with this first dim terrible 
wakening of his burdened conscience ; he never spoke about it, 
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but sat silently brooding, till he could no longer keep back the 
bitter tears. 

A few days after Datya's death, such a dazzling ray of light 
had penetrated his disordered brain that he rushed down to 
the sea with the intention of burying his remorse beneath its 
waves. He had almost carried out his purpose, when Walmot 
came to his rescue, and snatched him, almost with force, from the 
inrolling waves, and led him back to their dwelling. She then 
inquired what he had intended to do, and why. It was some 
time before she could get from him any answer. At last he 
tried to stammer forth some words, scarcely intelligible amidst 
his piteous cries. Then she gained some glimpses of a soul 
wrapped in a mental cloud, but yet torn by the agony of keen 
remorse, and she shuddered at the thought that she could have 
been the means of causing a fellow creature to pass such a cruel 
sentence upon himself. 

Walmot heeded not the bitter pain in her own heart, but, full 
of compassion, tried to speak words of comfort to the unhappy 
man, now writhing under the first stings of an awakened 
conscience. Taking him by the hand once more — it was the 
first time since his return — she reminded him that, like many 
a one before, he had been led astray by pretty women, that she 
had no right to reproach him — she who, lacking beauty, ought 
never to have sought to bind him to her side. She tried to 
soothe him as if he were a child, to infuse into him fresh 
energy. Pily made her stoop to raise him up from his deep 
prostration. She even suggested that he must still have 
remained true to her at heart, or he would never have come 
back to seek her on the island. She had to repress a shudder, 
but she gently stroked his seared, disfigured face, and, like the 
gardener, who, by unwearied care, nurses into fresh life and 
growth the precious plant that had been torn out of the ground 
and its roots left to wither, Walmot strove with persevering 
eRbrt to raise up Roeluf Hemmen to a sense of honour and 
proper self-esteem. 

He was, and he remained, a broken-hearted man, but, still, in 
the course of time she succeeded in partially restoring his 
mental powers ; his health, too, improved, and in outward 
appearance he came to differ very little from the rest of the 
men. He helped Walmot unweariedly in her fishing and 
various other labours, but he was even more reticent and 
sparing of his words than the other islanders. He never left 
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Walmot, but followed her every step, like a child that dreads to 
be left alone. His eyes did not dare to meet hers, but when 
she turned away from him, they were ever fixed upon her with 
a mingled expression of incredulous wonder, gratitude, and 
timid respect. 

Walmot was at this time more than forty years of age, and 
Time had not failed to leave his marks upon her frame. Her 
face was prematurely furrowed, and the light hair over her 
forehead was even thus early mixed with gray. She never had 
been pretty, and now, with her rugged features, and her skin 
blurred by wind and waves, she differed very liltle from the other 
fisherwomen of her own age. Only in her bright-blue, star-like 
eyes there was a something strikingly peculiar. It was an 
expression warm and tender, softly beaming like the sky of 
spring ; it was very evident that she had shed many a tear, and 
yet she looked cheerily on the world about her. Joy and 
sorrow might have dwelt in her heart by turn, but age had no 
lodging there. Just so long as she could find both joy and 
grief mingling in the life of which they form a part, she would 
retain the same youthful feeling of sympathy with both the 
grief and the joy of this fleeting mortal life. 



CHAPTER XI. ' 

HUMAN FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 

And now the night of the shipwreck, which had brought a new 
life into the world at the parsonage, had brought into the hands of 
WalmotTyamen the strangest of waifs. Manyaslray plank of the 
shattered schooner had been drifted on to the downs before 
her house, and, with the silent aid of Roeluf Hemmen, she had 
been busily engaged looking out for them and dragging to shore 
whatever she could seize. In this way she secured a plentiful 
supply of wood for hearth and oven, besides some bales of the 
cargo that floated about here and there. Suddenly an object 
came in sight that differed from all the rest ; it was of a white 
colour, and the waves seemed to be playing at ball with it in 
the clear moonlight. At one moment it was dancing on the 
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CTCst of the waves, and in the next it had sunk back into the 
yawning trough below, only to be thrown aloft again. In this 
way it came nearer, until it could be distinguished as a basket 
made of stout withes. Like a big cork, it was tossed by the 
surging wave against Walmot's face, and she stretched out her 
hand to seize it. The light toy would have been borne back 
into the deep on the wave's white crest, had not Walmot run 
stoutly against the current. For a moment she was felled by 
her mighty adversary ; but she firmly clutched her prize, and 
was washed with it ashore. It was no unusual thing for her to 
be drenched to the skin, so she quickly drew in her booty to a 
safe distance on the downs, whilst she went once again to try 
her luck at salvage. 

A strange sound, however, made her all at once look back ; 
it was like the peeping of a sand-bird when just out of the e^. 
But it was February, and brooding days were a long way off; 
and, besides, the white downs were so brightly lighted up that 
any nest would have been seen for twenty paces round. A^Ata 
she heard the sound ; it was quite close at hand. Looking 
around her, there was no room for doubt ; it could come only 
from the basket. Did it contain young birds, ducks, fowls, or 
pigeons, intended as provisions for the ship's company ? In 
any case there must be some animal within, and Walmot was 
glad to think she had snatched some living thing from 
death. 

She drew from her pocket a clasp-knife, and cut the cord 
that firmly tied the lid on ibe basket Inside was a lining of 
waterproof, over which was carefully stretched a soft quilt of 
down. These coverings were somewhat damp, but not soaked 
with the water, which, as well as the air, the waterproof had all 
but excluded. 

Walmot stood speechless, almost breathless with surprise. 
On the cushion, wrapped in swaddling clothes, lay a little babe, 
scarcely eight days old. It lived, it breathed, it whined. A 
frail little living mite, it had defied the rage and fury of the 
hurricane ; the very lightness of its strange barque had been a 
protection, and, safe as in a cradle, it had been rocked ashore. 
But whence and how had it thus arrived ? 

No answer came, and none was needed, for all spoke to 
Walmot in a language which, though without words, she well 
understood. The basket, tied, protected, arranged like this, 
could have come from no hands but those of a loving mother, 
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guided by tenderest solicitude in the midst of hei own despair. 
Some young wife must have been on board, and had given 
birth to the child but a few days before ; her last hope of 
saving it with herself was gone, and, in her maternal anguish, 
grasping at a straw, she strove at least to save her infant's life. 
The thought was suggested by wild despair, but it shed a ray 
of hope through that stormy night, and amid the howling 
tempest she bad carried out her purpose with all the care and 
foresight of her last reasoning powers. Then the mother's love 
gave her strength for the final sacrifice ; she parted with her 
treasure, giving it herself, as it were, a prey to the waves. How 
she must have stood, her eyes wildly fixed upon the basket, to 
which her last thoughts clung, as she watched it tossing like a 
plaything up and down on ihe surging sea, until at last it 
vanished in the glittering moonshine I She herself now lay 
down below, cold, insensible, and never would she hear that 
her heroic courage had won its reward ; that the greedy 
waves, which had swallowed up the ship and every living 
thing aboard, had borne her babe, still breathing, safely to the 
land. 

No messenger ever brought the tale, yet it must have been 
thus ; it could not have been otherwise. And Walmot gasped 
for breath as the thought of the despair of the unknown young 
mother rent her own heart. A human being must have gone 
through torture inconceivable. Walmot gazed at the rolling 
waves, and read therefrom how indifferent, how pitiless, is 
Nature for the sufferings of man. 

It was but a moment of swiftly-passing thought, for before 
her in the basket lay a fragment of this same human life 
appealing to her in its helplessness and need. The babe 
uttered a louder wail, for it was cold and hungry. Walmot ran 
with it home. For the first time for many years she lost 
her self-possession ; she wanted to do so many things at 
once. Her trembling fingers darted here and there as she 
tried to light at the embers a brimstone match. The child 
might die of cold and hunger, and yet she must first light the 
fire. Her nature was transformed ; every limb trembled with 
impatience. The people on the other island side would for the 
time have been almost in the right, for she really did not quite 
know what she was about. Before her imagination the drowned 
woman was still standing alive ; she could see her beckon, and 
bear the words that accompanied her dying look : ' This is a 
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legacy that I bequeath to you who find it.' But no, she was 
not dead, only she could not get away from the raging sea to 
land ; but her eye would always follow her child, watch over it, 
and demand an account of all that happened to it. And 
Walmot's fingers could scarcely hold the match to the embers, 
they trembled so with fear, lest the life entrusted to her care 
might cease before she could supply its need. 

But at last the stove was lighted, and each duty was fulfilled 
in turn. First she would free the infant from its cold, damp 
wrappings and give it warmth. Her hand, but not her thoughts, 
had now gained control. She hastily unwound the garments, 
and wrapped in a blanket the little form they had enclosed. 
It was a baby-girl. Walmot dared not lay the little creature 
down for a moment; she still kept it closely pressed to her 
bosom, while with one hand she contrived to procure some 
milk from a goat, which was kept in a pen near the kitchen. 
This was no easy task, but at last a few warm drops were 
obtained, with which to moisten the infant's mouth. Then 
instinct led the untrained lips to open and to swallow the 
milk from a little wooden spoon. The infant, with eyes 
fast closed, sucked down the food ; its wail ceased, and 
its features gradually assumed a look of content. Again a 
shudder passed through Walmot's frame. When last the 
babe had taken its nourishment, it had been from its 
mother's breast ; doubtless she had thus soothed it in the 
very moment of separation, with death menacing her own life, 
in order to supply her child, on its fearful voyage, with what 
was immediately needed to sustain for a few hours the spark of 
life. 

The babe lay now lulled to sleep, and Walmot stood watch- 
ing over it. It was the kind, gentle look of a human eye that 
rested on the child, but to-night it wore a still more significant 
expression. No man could wear a look like this; such a light 
could kindle only in a woman's eyes. The vastness of the 
universe was as nothing to Walmot in comparison with this 
feeble atom of life, breathing on the small rough wooden 
table. 

With anxious care, Walmot had supplied to her wee nursling 
all that duty and sympathy prescribed ; and now, at last, the 
woman in her might somewhat indulge her own feelings. Her 
own life passed before her like a dream ; she felt no trace of age, 
her heart beat within her bosom, young, strong, and happy, as 
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when she had but numbered twenty years. Was not this the 
moment when Love first clasped her in his arms, and filled 
her heart with happy hopes ? 

The door opened. It was Roeluf Hemmen, He had been 
vainly searching for her all over the downs. 

She picked up the little creature, and, walking towards him, 
held it out and said 1 

' Datya !' 

Fixing upon her an imbecile look, he asked : 

' What is it i^ 

She answered now : 

' Our child !' 

A flood of light pouring from her eyes seemed to awaken 
his slumbering intellect, so that he repeated the words : 

'Our child?' 

' Mine, and yours too,' she hastily added, as though she felt 
he had also a right to claim it. 

And he believed what her lips, still more what her joy 
declared, for her own heart confirmed the words she had 
spoken. 

' Mine and yours,' he again repeated, and little as his brain 
may have understood the words, still, a gleam of pleasure 
lighted up his face. 

From that time forth he lived in the firm belief that the 
child was his and Walraot's, 

The latter returned from her temporary flight into the realms 
of fancy. Her thoughts were again directed to active cares for 
the little one, and first of all the other contents of the basket 
must be dried at the tire, in order to prepare for it a soft bed. 
As she pulled out the pillows, something fell clinking on the 
ground ; it was a knitted purse, filled with golden coins. This, 
too, had the mother's love, in the midst of her own boundless 
grief, thoughtfully provided for her child, that, in case of its 
survival, there might be at hand sufficient for its future 
needs, 

Walmot could have given no reason for it, but at the sight of 
this money her tears burst forth. It was cold, hard coin, but 
accompanied by loving forethought that extended even beyond 
the grave, A life, passing away, had still sought to supply the 
needs of a life it left behind, perishable as itself! 

Walmot hoped to find in the purse some indication of the 
or^n and name of the child. It contained, however, nothing 
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but gold pieces collected from all comers of the earth, such as 
sea-captains are wont to hoard. What future hopes for the 
httle creature, sleeping now so peacefully, may not the parents 
have attached to the glittering coins ! Tiey now lay silent 
and dead in the depths of ocean, but that on which ihey had 
hung their hopes, and cherished with such care, was left behind 
on a foreign ^ore, exposed to all the caprices of fate. Such 
was human life, too mysterious for mortal mind to understand, 
whilst mortal hands alone are able to alleviate its misery. 

With a trembling heart, that beat both with joy and sorrow, 
Walmot Tyamen counted the money, which amounted to no 
inconsiderable sum, and then she carefully deposited her 
child's property in the bottom of her linen-chest 



CHAPTER XII. 

TWO VIEWS OK LIFE, 

The next day dawned, and the sea still rose high beneath the 
clouds, which drifted about before the stormy wind. The little 
isthmus that joined the two divisions of the island was still 
submerged by the rolling tide; but Walmot, with petticoats 
drawn up around her, and protected by her high jack-boots, 
waded through the well-known shallows, an irresistible impulse 
driving her, at the earliest break of day, over to the eastern 
side. She must ascertain what they knew there as to the fate 
of the vessel ; a terrible but silent struggle agitated her breast. 
There was still a possibility that, by some miraculous stroke of 
fate, the mother of the infant had been rescued and borne 
ashore. The mere thought of such a thing made Walmot 
quake in every limb with fear; for theu she would have to 
restore the child to its true mother ; and she had possessed it 
but for a few hours of the night, as in a dream. Wandering 
across the downs, she gazed upon the stormy sea, where the 
still wildly raging tempest brought her the consolatory reassur- 
ance that any rescue bad been impossible. Then her heart 
beat again with violent self-reproach. Could she selfishly desire 
the young wife's death, and that the child should be robbed 
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of its own mother ? She was horrified at herself, for the thought 

had become a wish, and she had considered only her own 
happiness, which was to come out of the misfortunes of another. 
Then came a violent stru^le in the mind of Walmot, as vividly 
conceived as though the decree of fotc depended solely on her 
will. It was probably the bitterest struggle of her life, but here 
Walmot Tyamen's true self, such as Nature had made her, 
came forth victorious. Breathless, she hastened forward through 
the sands, every heart's throb, every longing of her soul, united 
in the fervent hope of finding the mother of the child alive. 

Most of the villagers stood still grouped upon the beach, 
but hours had passed since anything had been drifted ashore ; 
the wind had veered round considerably, and it was now carry- 
ing every fragment of the wreck far out to sea. Not a life had 
been saved, nor had even a corpse been borne to land. One 
of the fishermen said : 

' We sheant seea owt on 'em moor. The toide hev taen 'em 
reight awaay, and the sea t'weant niver gie 'em oop agean.' 

Not a spar of the ship was visible ; it had gone completely 
to pieces in the night The fragments of salvage gave no 
indication of the land from whence the vessel had come. 
Everybody had recognised the ship as being a big schooner, 
but in the moonlight none could clearly distinguish the flag; 
opinions were therefore divided as to whether it had been a 
German, English, Swedish, or Danish vessel ; and the varying 
suppositions were all equally groundless. One man said, with- 
out meeting with any contradiction r 

' Happen they be sooam o' them foaks fro' ower the West 
Coontiy, as'U niver he heard on naw moor.' 

He was quite right ; no one ever did hear anything about 
them. Somewhere in the world the schooner would be marked 
on the lists as 'lost at sea,' but Europe itself was then on the 
eve of a tremendous shipwreck, and had something else to 
think of than the delay, or the foundering, of a single insignifi- 
cant vessel on the actual deep. 

Walmot walked up and down amid the speakers, heaving 
deepest sighs as she noted their every word. Her warm hope 
had had no power to change the cold decree of fate, and the 
little one whom she had left behind lay motherless on foreign 
soil. But now Walmot might give free play to her other heart's 
desire. Now it was her right, her duty, for the child was hers, 
entrusted to her care. The past lay behind immutable, but 
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there lay still a life to be preserved and blessed ; its future lay 
all before it, frowning and smiling with its proffered joys and 
woes. 

Walmot was just about to return borne, as Pastor Remmert 
came up from the parsonage, and noticed her there with some 
surptise. She seldom attended church, as, indeed, she rarely 
came at all to this side of the island. She was the only 
member of the community with whom the young pastor had 
failed to form the spiritual relation that he sought He had 
often striven to gain her confidence, but, up to the present 
entirely without success. Walmot never treated the new pastor 
with the least disrespect, but she never sought him out, never 
required his advice or help, either in temporal or in spiritual 
concerns. When he went over to her house, as he had often 
done at first, to visit her in the exercise of his calling she 
received him in a friendly and respectful manner ; she left her 
work and took her seat apposite to him. She listened atten- 
tively to bis discourse, which was designed to draw her thoughts 
from the transitory cares of earthly life, and to fix them on 
eternity, for which the former is but a brief probation. She sat 
silent, never contradicting him, only she would often raise her 
eyes to the speaker, and gaze at him in silence. The eyes of 
the young pastor had seldom any influence on hers. This 
made him feel confused. Not that her look implied scorn or 
contradiction, but her eyes shone so calm, so clear, and so 
bright. He would rather have heard from her lips doubt, 
unbelief, even contempt, of his teaching. He was immeasur- 
ably superior to this simple woman in knowledge and intellectual 
resources, and he could have proved the hollowness of every 
objection she might have urged ; but he could not subdue tte 
silent gleam of her eyes ; his mental superiority was here of no 
avail He did not understand the language of those eyes, and 
yet a cold shiver passed through his frame as she thus fixed 
them upon them j but it inflamed his zeal all the more. This 
woman was to him as the lost sheep, which he must seek after 
more than the ninety and nine who were in the fold. So one 
day he called upon her in the evening, in order that he might 
not feel so confused under her silent gaze. Then Walmot 
unclosed for once her lips and spoke ; she spoke like an 
educated woman, though with the Frisian accent : 

'Why do you come to me at dusk. Pastor Remmert?" she 
asked. ' Your eyes may be able to see clearly, but mine require 
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daylight ; we ire not alike, and words will never make us alike. 
I cannot let you see with my eyes, and if I had to see with 
yours, I should lose my dearest possession in the world. As I 
make no attempt to alter your opinions, which I don't under- 
stand, why do you seek to change mine, which are just as 
incomprehensible to you ? You see stars over the ocean, ever 
fixed in the same place; I see the clouds in front, which 
change with every hour. Our views can never coincide ; let 
each, then, maintain his own. When night has fallen on us both, 
then perhaps we may know which was in the right' 

It was the only time that Walmot ever responded to Pastor 
Remmeit's spiritual exhortations. He would not be repulsed, 
however, but returned, as duty and his inner feelings prompted. 
He did not meet her again, however. When she saw him 
coming, she left the house, hastened over the downs, entered 
her boat, and rowed out to sea. 

Now he met with her once again, and was surprised that, 
instead of avoiding him, she seemed to wait for his approach. 
It really was what at this moment she was wishing for, because 
if she had not thus met him, she must herself have sought him 
in order to notify the stranger infant as a new member of the 
community. He listened without surprise to her report of the 
night's adventure, and only observed : 

' The ways of God are unsearchable, but here they manifestly 
indicate His gracious design to save a soul that was not yet 
competent to know Him.' 

Having entered the parsonage for the purpose of registering 
the child, Remmert inquired : 

' Is it your wish, before God and the civil law, to adopt this 
child, and rear it as your own ? And are you quite aware of 
the responsibility that will rest upon you as regards its immortal 
soul?" 

Walmot calmly replied : 

' To the best of my power. Pastor Remmert, for body and 
soul,' 

He continued : 

' The ways of God are mysterious. That He has placed this 
orphan in your hand indicates to me His wise design to draw 
your heart unto Himself by the gentle influence of a little child. 
So let us bless this night ; may it lead to the salvation of you 
both !' 

A quiver passed through Walmot's frame, but she held her 
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peace, only answering, when questioned as to the child's name, 
that she wished to call it Datya, after the other she had lost. 
But the pastor observed : 

' She has been sent to bring the peace of God into your home ^ 
therefore, in order that His fatherly love may ever be present to 
your eye and ear, you should name her Godfreda, as I mean 
to name the daughter He gave to me last night Theodora, 
so that I may give her back again to Him.' 

Walmot answered in surprise : 

' You have had a child born to you last night ! Strive your 
utmost, then. Pastor Remmert, that it may thank you for its life; 
then will sunshine enter your home through its eyes and lips. 
Who attended your wife? Did she suffer much, and is she 
going on all well ?' 

' It must be well with one who has borne a trial imposed by 
way of test. The attendant pain is transmuted into joyful 
acknowledgment of its gracious design. You will name this 
child Godfreda, then, in recognition of the mercy this night 
has also brought to you ? Besides, by the rules of the Church, 
the right of choosing the name in a case like this rests 
with me.' 

Waimot was silent for a moment, then she answered with 
indifference : 

'Well, write, then, in your book whatever you please and 
think best ; it does not alter the bird whether you call it lark 
or swallow.' 

Quitting the parson's study, Walmot entered Deena's chamber 
to inquire after the state of the young mother. The two 
women knew very little of each other, and had as yet scarcely 
held any conversation together. Both being of Frisian origin, 
they might be expected naturally to have much in common, 
only the one was twice the other's age. The hair and features 
of Walmot very plainly showed this; and yet, as she stood 
there by the bedside, there was an expression on her face that 
made her almost look the younger. And it was not because 
she was at this moment strong and well, and the pastor's wife 
ill and weak — that would have made but a temporary difference 
— but the elder woman was like a tree with roots fixed deeply 
and firmly in the ground, that would abide in its own strength 
unchangeable amidst the changing years; while Deena resembled 
a climbing plant that shoots up rapidly in summer-time, but has 
no deep root in the ground, and needs a prop to save it from 
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being bowed down by wind and nun. Walmot did not tarry 
long — she was eager to get home i^;ain ; but in passing by the 
pastor's study, she paus^ at the door. He liftt^ up his eyes 

expectantly : 

' Have you anything more to say to me P 

She answered bis meaning with a negative shake of her head, 
but then she added : 

' I have been to see Deena ; her eyes are neither like yours 
nor mine ; they are much weaker than either. Take care of 
her, Pastor Remmert, lest she should have strength neither for 
hereafter nor for to-day.' 

They looked steadfastly at each other. This time the 
pastor's eyes did not shrink from hers as he asked : 

' Do you mean to charge me with want of affection ?' 

Walmot only shook her head again, and, raising her hand, 
pointed to the distance far away. 

' No, Pastor Remmert ; but your love for men is up there 
above ; mine is down here below. They bear one name, are 
very closely related, and yet know each other not. May they 
never clash and become each other's foes !' 

The eyes of the two now gazing at each other were allied, 
but yet so different. They both gleamed with a singularly rare 
and beautiful light. But Pastor Remmerf s recalled the sheen 
of two night-stars reflecting the rays of some unseen sun ; 
while those of Walmot shone with a radiance kindled from 
within. Pastor Remmert's glittered like big but cold diamonds ; 
Walmot's gave forth a cheering warmth. Both expressed 
forgetfulness of self ; both were united in one aim, the know- 
ledge of their fellow-creatures, in order to do them good. Only 
the one sought this blessing afar in the endless ages of eternity ; 
the other now, close at hand, in every breath of human life. 

Once more Walmot quitted Pastor Remmert's study. Setting 
off at a walk, it soon became a run. Bleak February, with 
a cold, misty air, still lay over the island ; but in Walmot's ear 
the lark seemed already singing in heaven's blue sky, whilst 
her poor little cottage on yonder downs to her seemed bathed 
in golden sunshine. 

Walmot was not now twenty, nor was it now springtime, but 
there was something within her that seemed to defy the laws of 
time, both with regard to nature and with regard to humanity ; 
and through this inner power she created for herself a spring 
even in the winter-time, and maintained her youth in age. 
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As it was certain that Walmot's newly-adopted daughter could 
not have received the rite of baptism, Pastor Remmert arranged 
for her to be baptized at the same time as his own infant. The 
ceremony accordingly took place on the second Sunday after 
the shipwreck, and the two youngest members of the island 
community were inscribed on the church register side by side 
as ' Theodora Remmert ' and ' Godfreda Roeluf The pastor 
wanted to put ' ^Valmot ' instead of the last name, and such 
would have been most in accordance with Walmot's own 
wishes ; but then it occurred to her that at some future day 
the girl might be reproached with having no father, and she 
at once resolutely gave up her own desire. The surname 
was an external matter of little consequence ; it did not affect 
the true nature of the child, and it also bore some useful fruit, 
by confirming Roeluf Hemmen in the happy belief that he was 
really Datya's father ; for thus Walmot had already named the 
child : it was a pet term which she could, at least, keep for 
herself. Even as the spring calls back again the little flowers 
out of the hanen island soil, so did Walmot find in this babe a 
resurrection of the child she had lost. It seemed to her as 
though the former Datya gazed on her once more through the 
eyes of this little namesake, saw and sympathized with her, 
walking by her side through life longer than had actually been 
allowed ; and what life had denied to Walmot, that she hoped 
to secure for this child, in whose happiness she would find her 
own. Her sympathy with each natural impulse and relation 
was so warm and true that her heart beat responsive to every 
human call 

The villagers could not accustom themselves to the long, 
foteign-sounding baptismal names which had been inscribed 
by the pastor in the church register. It was easy by abbrevia- 
tion to turn them into old Frisian names, and so the two 
children became known on the island as Teda and Freda. 
Some years passed, it is true, before the custom became fully 
established, not, indeed, until when the little girls had learned 
to run about alone and to share in the games of the other 
children on the downs. Before this they were but little known ; 
dwellers on theeasternhalfof the island seldom visited Walmot's 
cottage, and although the parsonage had neighbours, still, the 
villagers never repaired thither unless in their inexperience they 
stood in need of worldly or of spiritual advice. But this led to 
no nearer social intercourse between the pastor and his flock. 
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Remmert's eyes looked far off and only with indifference on the 
mere earthly necessities of others as well as on those of his own 
household, and with the possession of her child his wife had 
lost her former interest in the concerns of the other inhabi- 
tants of the village. Year followed upon year ; only the seasons 
changed upon the island — 'world forgetting, by the world 
forgot ' — all else remained unchanged the same. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPTIVITY. 

Both history and fiction tell us tales of prison walls, within 
which men have been immured in their early days never again 
to come forth. The prisoner enters the room by night ; he 
never dreams that it is to be his prison for the whole length of 
his future life. A cold shiver passes over him as, in the dark- 
ness, he crosses the threshold ; but daylight, he thinks, will 
come and will brighten up the gloomy cdl. 

And the dawn approaches — it grows into the full light of 
day — but within that cell all remains strangely dull and cold. 
The window lies to the north ; it is overshadowed by a h^h 
stone wall that encircles the building, and not a ray of sun- 
shine ever enters within. Only far away beyond the wall . 
there is a litde strip of the green landscape visible, on which 
dance golden streaks that proclaim the sun is shining there. 
Thus one day follows another, until at last the anxious watcher 
becomes aware that he has been conveyed into a dungeon- 
keep. But yet, after all, the door must surely some day open 
for him, so he patiently waits on. All in vain. The snow and 
green leaves once more show that a whole year has passed away. 

But, lo ! a day comes at last when his still cherished hope 
is fulfilled ; the walls around him all at once sink down, and 
he is in the joyous summer world once more. He draws in 
large draughts of the warm, reviving air, and his heart throbs 
with the glorious happy consciousness of life. His late misery 
serves only to heighten the feeling of present bliss. 

But as the night which follows the day passes by, and is 
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succeeded by another day, so the hapless prisoner finds him- 
self once more within his gloomy walls. Had he, then, but 
dreamt ? Was it the mere nightmare of a fevered mind ? Was 
it nothing but a caprice of his gaolers to give him this brief 
glimpse of sunshine? or had they done it only to let him feel 
more intensely the charm of life, so that the wretchedness of 
his dungeon might oppress him a thousandfold more? 

It cannot be. Surely no human being could act so cruelly. 
Kind Providence would never suffer a creature who has done 
no wrong to be treated in such a way as that And the hopes 
of the prisoner revive once more. Again day follows upon 
day, and still he hopes on. It is all in vain. With wearisome 
monotony the hours, the months pass by, ever the same, like 
water dripping — drip, drip, drip. 

All at once there comes to him, as heaven sent, a comforter, 
a sweetener of life, a companion of his solitude. Over his 
window is a nest ; a helpless, unfledged bird falls out of it on 
to his window-sill. Mis hand clasps the little flutterer, and 
draws it to his boSom. He has now, at least, a semblance of 
what he has so greatly longed for — he is no more alone. His 
thoughts, his feelings, have at last a living object to which they 
can cling. Carefully he feeds from his prison fere the wee 
little birdie; he guards it from the cold, from every danger, 
from all ilL He forgets his own condition, and is happy, for 
he has an object on which to lavish care and love, and from 
which he may win gratitude and love in return. And so he 
tends his litde companion ; notes with a glad eye how the 
feathers gradually appear; teaches it to use its untrained wings; 
catches it gently up, if he sees it ready to fall. And so under 
his watchful care the wings of the little bird gradually gain 
strength, and one day it rises boldly up and flies — right out 
of the window. 

Full of alarm, the forsaken friend calls and tries to entice 
back his petted playfellow; but the well-known voice is un- 
heeded. Days pass on in alternate hope and despair, but the 
wanderer never returns. Daily he may be seen outside, an 
indifferent stranger. The prisoner had fixed on him his whole 
soul that was athirst for love ; but the bird has no soul, and 
knows nought of gratitude or of love. 

Once more the forsaken prisoner sits alone, and for the first 
time arrives at the conviction that he is without hope, shut in 
for the rest of his life. Overcome with horror, he starts up 
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and shakes the window-bats ; but they are of iron, and firmly 
fastened, and his strength is slight and soon exhausted. He 
must submit to abide within these gloomy walls ; then be it 
so, for, alas ! there is no help. 

But as days and years glide away, they gradually leave deep 
marks upon his soul. Often from the church beyond the walls, 
hymns reach his ear, extolling the mercy and goodness of God. 
Once upon a time he, too, had been piously disposed, and 
joined in such hymns without a misgiving; but now he is 
haunted by distracting thoughts. The man from whom such 
praise alone can flow must experience the goodness in his own 
person j it would sound like mockery for a wretched prisoner 
like himself to render thanks, and none but fools could expect 
it of him. He begins to hate the Being who has left him to 
pine in this lonely cell, and he ends with denying the existence 
of God. What to put in the place of a God he does not know, 
neither, indeed, does he care. In his desolation he draws 
inferences from his own life, and applies them to all other 
lives ; then, having lost belief in heaven, he believes no longer 
in things of earth. Love, gratitude, hope, consolation, and joy 
have ceased to exist ; he finds no trace of them within his own 
heart — they can be nothing but the delusions of brain-sick 
men. His own desire for them has passed away. He cannot 
understand that it can exist in other hearts. His eye still 
perceives the sunny streaks on the green landscape beyond the 
walls, but he has ceased to long for sunshine, or even to care 
for any change in his lot. He has become accustomed to the 
dull walls and the wan north light. He feels no cold : he 
only hungers for his daily prison fare in order to preserve a 
life which he is quite ready to renounce, and it is only from 
the pangs of death that he recoils. In utter apathy he lets 
the days come and go ; he looks with cold indlRerence upon 
the bright green world outside, upon the objects in his gloomy 
cell, and can see nothing but the utter emptiness of human 
hope and love. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

THE (X)TTAGE CHILD. 



The time at last arrived when the islanders b^an actually to 
use the names Teda and Freda, because they saw and heard 
the girls who bore them, as they passed to and fro. Freda, 
indeed, but seldom, as she did not often come into the village ; 
but when she did come, every eye was at once fixed upon her. 
No evidence existed as to the nationality of her parents, but 
that she must belong to some kindred race was incontestable 
Her fair complexion and light eyes might indicate an East 
Frisian origin, but her hair gleamed with a richer hue of gold, 
and her eyes were of a deeper blue, differing altogether from the 
greenish hue of the eyes of the native children. 

She was always bright and blooming. On a gloomy day 
she glided over the dusky ground like a stray sunbeam, while 
her voice resounded musical and clear as the ceaseless warbling 
of the little redbreast. This bird was not, in fact, known upon 
the island, but Walmot Tyamen had often watched it in the 
meadows where she had spent her youthful days, and she was 
wont to compare her little Datya with the pretty, bright-eyed 
creature. She was just as chirpy, sprightly, and trustful, and 
whilst merrily hopping about, always observant of the things 
that were around her, whether they were alive or dead There 
was no cause for fear on the island, so when Walraot sailed 
forth with Roeluf Hemmen to fish, she laid the little one upon 
the downs, and left her to learn of her own accord the free use 
of her limbs. The sea-gulls and swallows, flitting to and fro, 
hovered high above her in the air, as they gave forth their 
shrill cry ; the waves surged below, the white sands rustled 
around her, and the wind whistled through the sedges, and 
fanned her with the pale-green blades. Such were Freda's 
earliest cradle-songs. There she lay, her eyes wide open, 
gazing around — often she nodded, smiling and crowing to her 
playfellows, the birds, the waves, the sun, and the breeze ; but 
her took turned ever again and again towards a dark spot, far 
away out at sea, the spot to which Walmot 's boat had 
dwindled. The child's eyes expressed a silent longing after 
the distant object, until at last they once more beamed with 
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joy, for the little point was growing bigger and bigger, and 
coming ever nearer and nearer to the shore. She generally 
waited until she could clearly discern the (aces in the boat; 
then she impatiently rolled down the soft incline, and ran with 
tottering feet to meet them, crying out joyfully, ' Modec ! niy 
dear modei I' as she saw them land. Her voice told them 
that it was a daily grief for her to see the boat go out aiar, but 
also a daily joy to welcome its return. 

Walmot would lift the child in her arms, and carry her into 
the cott^e ; both had longed all day for this moment, and to 
both it came as a precious reward for the separation. In her 
rude fisherman's attire Walmot was like the ru^ed trunk of a 
tree out of which had sprung a fair, tender blossom. But the 
little one pressed her golden locks and her soft cheeks against 
the rugged, weather-beaten face, as though it was the most 
beautiful that her fancy could depict. 

In time Freda grew bi^er, and her feet carried her safely 
and easily in every direction. When the spring came on, she 
knew every flower that bloomed upon the isle, and every sea- 
bird's nest upon the downs. She took her daily walks to visit 
them each and all. Everything belonged to her, and she was 
seized with an ardent passion for collecting things. From 
morning until night she was busy heaping together pretty and 
strangely- shaped pebbles and shells, but she never plucked 
a flower nor took away any of the speckled eggs. She longed 
for them intensely, but her fingers shyly hesitated to touch 
them. She was afraid of hurting them. Walmot had once 
told her that the flowers were alive, and that they loved the 
sunshine; so Freda restrained her childlike desire for posies 
and garlands. She heroically contented herself with the 
sight of the variegated blossoms, as they danced in the sun- 
shine, and mourned over them when they faded away. Sull 
more tenderly did she cherish every animal near her, even the 
tiniest insect that came in her path. This, too, was the result 
of one of Walmot's speeches. She had said that these creatures, 
like Datya, were all glad to be alive, and that they felt any 
pain just as much as she did. And so the little one never 
passed hy a poor beetle lying on its back without helping it 
on to its legs again. Her every act showed the tenderest 
interest in all living things, but at the same time she regarded 
each with serious, childlike awe. 

For many a day she had longed to go out in the fishing- 
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boat. One calm day, when there was no possible risk, 
Walmot consented to take her. The net was cast, drawn in 
again, and the shoal of fish was emptied into a tub. Suddenly 
Walmot was aware of a splashing behind her. She turned 
round, and there was Freda, clasping with difficulty the broad 
plaice, and lifting them over the edge of the boat back into the 
water again. 

' What's Datya about i*" asked the astonished Walmot in her 
Frisian dialect, and the child responded in like manner : 

'They don't like being in the tub. Now I have put them 
into the water, they are quite merry again !' and she tried with 
her little hands to lift out another fish. 

' If Datya does so, she will have no dinner to-day, and I 
suppose she is hungry, is she not ?' 

At these words the child looked up with alarm. For the 
first time she understood the object of fishing, and its con- 
nection with her daily food. Tears started to her eyes, for she 
much enjoyed the evening meal when the fishing-boat returned. 
The struggle lasted but for a moment, then, shaking her head, 
she exclaimed, ' I am not at all hungry to-day, and I don't 
want any dinner !' and she hastily tossed into the water after 
the others the plaice which she had generously resigned, and 
which she thought she had therefore a right to free from their 

Thereupon Walmot explained to her that the people on the 
island could not live without killing the fish. Freda listened 
attentively, understood it all, and made no reply, but gazed 
upon the waters, silent and sad. But with this first trial she 
had lost all pleasure in putting out to sea, and would never 
again join the fishing expeditions. Instead of this, she now 
made it her constant business to ramble over the broad sands, 
and to look after the little helpless fishes that had been left 
ashore by the retreating waves — crabs, starfish, mussels, she 
collected them all, and carefully placed them in the little 
runnels, which were still filled with water even at the lowest tide. 
With her little bare shining legs, she might be seen from afar, 
like some big gold-crested bird hopping about the dark, moist 
sands, until the first waves of the returning tide began to roll 
in. They came dancing forwards, and for awhile Freda's 
nimble little feet danced splashing about to meet them. Then 
all at once a great foam-crested wave would dart up out of the 
shallow trough, and strike her gently, but in an ominous way. 
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above the knee, like the soft, sly pawing of some heast of 
prey. Then, mindful of the warning and commands of her 
mother, she would run with all her might towards the nearest 
ridge, and, clambering over the downs with the agility of a 
kitten, seek her home. 

The dwelling, with its low thatched roof of grayish reeds, 
and the small glass panes in its little windows, stood scarcely 
visible on the barren sands. Not a tree, not a bush, not a 
stunted vegetable, or so much as a weed, was anywhere to be 
seen. And yet the low rooms beyond the narrow latch-door 
made for Freda a truly happy home. 

On the further side of the hard clay floor, a cheerful fire 
blazed upon the hearth ; alongside to the left was the little 
parlour; it was without ornament, just like the other fisher- 
men's huts on the island ; but the walls were spotlessly clean, 
as were also the sand-strewn floor, the tables, the chairs, and 
every household article. With all its humble simpficity, the 
whole dwelling gave proofs of the housewife's care for the daily 
comforts of its inmates, and of her constant efforts to exclude 
every unsightly object. During the summer time, indeed, the 
family only sought the shelter of their cottage for the few 
hours of the night, but, as soon as autumn came on, it served 
them as a strong fort against the attacks of the wild wintry 
spirits that were warring on the waters, in the firmament, and 
amidst the murky gloom. No less did the abode offer wel- 
come resources against the wearisome monotony of the slowly- 
passing hours. Through the whole day Walmot's hands never 
lay idle in her lap, and Freda's little fingers learned from them 
to be busy and useful. At an early age she was accustomed 
to help in all the household work, to make the nets, to cut 
out wooden spoons, to darn a rent, or to put in a patch where 
it might be needed. Such labours were no penance to her ; 
they were a necessity, and they were a pleasure. But the 
happiest time, the chief joy of the day, was at nightfall Then 
they gathered together in the cosy little room that was lighted 
up by the small lamp, or else — and this the child loved better 
still — the lamp was not used, but the fire burned brightly on 
the hearth to smoke-dry the fish, and they sat down on the low 
deal bench side by side before the ruddy flames, that cast such 
wondrous shadows in their flickering dance. 

Sometimes the storm raged furiously around the little hut on 
the sandy sea-beach, howling down the chimney and blowing 
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the crackling sparks over the hearthstone. But Freda knew 
naught of the gloomy night and dreary downs without ; Walmot's 
lips enveloped all in sunshine and fresh new life. Her words 
created all around what the barren isle had never actually pos- 
sessed : wood and meadow, fields of waving com, and gardens 
gay with flowers, things Freda had never known; but she 
learned to see them through her mother's eyes, just as though 
she herself had played and run about among them. 

Books there were none, but Walmot's memory retained a 
store of tales, heard in her own childhood— Frisian legends 
and droll rhymes, with which she gave life to the unfamiliar 
scenes of the neighbouring continent, and presented to the 
child's mind pictures of the world, but only in its more beauti- 
ful and happy aspects. By true and simple accounts of what 
she herself had seen in her travels on Uie other side of the 
water, she opened Freda's mind to a wider view, and to some 
comprehension of the wid^ wide world in which men live, and 
come and go, for the purpose of enjoying life awhile, and 
mutually helping one another. 

Roeluf Hemmen always sat listening beside them. He 
never spoke, but it was easy to see that not a word escaped 
him, more especially when Walmot described the cities and 
places of America which they had formerly visited together. 
Then came a gleam of intelligence into his dull eyes, and it 
grew still brighter when she turned towards him, and asked, 
'Do you remember, Roeluf, pur living there? She noticed 
that it was like a ray of light to his dulled brain, and so she 
olten put to him such questions. As she thus trained the mind 
of her child, she gradually aroused in his also the power of con- 
secutive thought, a glimmer of reason, and a hopeful self-con- 
sciousness. But his progress was indescribably slow, whilst 
Freda grasped everything with wonderful quickness and intelli- 
gence With her it was not a mere mental quickness, it was 
rather the result of her loving disposition, and her intense 
desire to please her mother by her readiness of comprehension. 
She called her ' mother,' and, in fact, she was ignorant of the 
truth, for Walmot carefully avoided all mention of the ship- 
wreck, which had, in so remarkable a way, cast the child ashore 
on this little barren isle. 

It was, indeed, an effort of memory to recall the event to her 
own mind, for she always felt as if she were really the mother 
of Datya, even as she had formerly felt towards the young girl 
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who had previously borne that name. The appearance of 
Freda, however, would have made such a relationship very 
doubtful in the eyes of strangers. IJmbs of a more delicate 
mould, and features more refined, showed that she could 
scarcely be of the same blood as these Frisian peasants and 
fisber-folk. Clasped in the arms of Walmot Tyaraen she 
resembled a tender exotic grafted on to a vigorous stem, from 
which she drew the rich nourishing sap that contributed to the 
development of her own natural powers. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The parsonage, on the further side of the island, was built after 
the style of the other dwellings, only it was larger and of a more 
imposing appearance. In front, after the Frisian fashion, was 
a low projecting gable. Within were many low rooms, not 
large indeed, but yet not really small, and such as could be 
made into most comfortable sitting-rooms in the winter-time. 
In comparison with the fishermen's dwellings around, it might 
be regarded as a comfortable &rmhouse in the midst of poor 
little hovels. 

It was probably of the same age as the church, which stood 
near it. Storms and showers of rain had for centuries battered 
its thatched roof, which had only been repaired so far as was 
absolutely necessary. Thus it had long stood, sadly weather- 
worn, and showing signs of age more evidently since Remmert 
Meynolt bad been its occupant. In many places the walls, 
strained by alternate rain and sunshine, presented crevices that 
were as broad as a man's finger, and no attempt had been made 
to stop them up. The previous incumbent had tried to culti- 
vate a little garden on the side of the house that was sheltered 
from the north and nest winds, but with no very satis&ctory 
results ; still, when Remmert took possession, the little strip of 
garden was enclosed by a neat wooden paling. This had, how- 
ever, been blown down by the wind some two years previously, 
and the laths lay rotting on the ground; drift-sand had blown 
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over the few stunted plants that still remained, and these, after 
a few summers' struggle for existence, had lain helplessly 
smothered. And so the parsonage stood out, a bare cube on 
the flat surface, like all the other dwellings of the isle. These 
were scattered about at the distance of a stone's-throw or a gun- 
shot from one another, and between them lay the plain, covered 
with a thin film of grass scarcely an inch in height. Here and 
there near a house might he seen a pile of broken up ship- 
timber ; nets, hung out on posts either for drying or for repair, 
formed dark and more or less ragged festoons that gave forth a 
strong salt-sea smell. Enclosing all, here in a nearer and 
there in a more distant curve, stretched the white sandy downs, 
which defended the island from the high-tide floods. 

Amid surroundings such as these Teda Remmert grew up, as 
did Freda Roeluf on her still more solitary side of the island. 
A glance at Teda was enough to satisfy anyone that she 
was no mere village fisherman's child. She was of quite a. 
different style j she was remarkably beautiful, and the very 
picture of her father. Her hair, however, was much darker 
than his ; indeed, from a distance, it seemed almost black ; 
the contrasting hue of her delicate, pale features, in tone some- 
what like the sandy downs, contributed further to give her an 
appearance foreign to the island. Beneath eyebrows as dark 
shone forlh Teda's eyes, like two wondrously bright stars, more 
gleaming than sparkling, but of a singular repose and with a 
marked indifference towards things immediately around. From 
her earliest days she had quickly noted every new object, but 
her interest in it vanished as soon as she understood its nature 
and the purpose which it served. She was eager to learn about 
things, but took no lasting interest in them ; her fingers 
mechanically imitated the play of the neighbours' children, but 
her thoughts were busied wi^ something quite difi'erent, and 
she often put the most extraordinary questions, that were quite 
beyond her years. She soon acquired a sense of mental 
superiority over her playmates ; it was not so much pride as a 
dictatorial temper, which required that al! should yield to her 
will. This might account for her unwiUingness to remain alone. 
She lilted to teach, to rule, to exercise influence ; she usually 
did so with placid equanimity, but opposition could easily rouse 
her temper. She seldom wandered upon the downs alone ; 
she was neither attracted there by the sunshine, nor by the 
Storms that drove the waves mountain-high upon the beach. 
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The changes of the seasons had no effect upon her ; she neither 
shivered in the cold nor felt parched beneath the summer's 
heat. The treasures constantly washed ashore, and so precious 
in other children's eyes, kindled no desire in Teda's breast. 
She strolled heedless over the shining stones and shells ; shape 
and colour made no distinct impression upon her mind. On 
the other hand, obedient to her mother's instructions, she care- 
fully collected the eggs of sea-gulls and other birds for culinary 
use, and gathered with equal diligence the tiny flowers that 
grew upon the isle. With these she made wreaths to hang 
round a picture in Che sitting-room which had belonged to the 
former pastor, and had been left forgotten in the corner. This 
was a steel engraving of the Sistine Madonna that had been 
taken out of some art-folio and placed in a brown frame. 
Teda gazed at it daily with the deepest interest and decorated 
it, as long as the season permitted. Her side of the island 
was almost always bare of pretty flowers until spring brought 
back fresh ones, and these were once again plucked by 
her with the same eagerness. To adorn herself with them 
never once entered her mind. She had no vanity, and never 
so much as thought of looking into the httle mirror that hung 
in the room. As she grew older, the singular contrast she pre- 
sented to the little flaxen-haired creatures around often attracted 
the earnest gaze of her playmates, who generally expressed the 
liveliest admiration. But Teda was not merely indifferent 
to any recognition of her beauty ; she positively disliked it. 
External things had no value for her ; she had no thought even 
for her dress. She displayed a singularly premature mental 
development, a desire for something beyond the world around 
her— -of course, as yet only glimmering now and then, never- 
theless the germ of qualities to be afterwards more fully un- 
folded. 

I'aking the usual course of her daily life, it may be said that 
she did pretty much as the others did, and only the closest 
observation could discover that she did not join with perfect 
heartiness in childish play and frolics, and did not really feel 
a child's natural pleasure in them. £ut no such observant eye 
ever fell upon her, her father's least of all. He had never 
known the childish love of play, never cared for it, and as 
tar as this went, his daughter could do as she pleased. It 
would have been quite contrary to his principles to have 
made any distinction between a higher and a lower grade 
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of society, between his child and those of the villagers, by 
which he might have been led to guard Teda from daily 
intercourse with her little neighbours. All were equal in his 
eyes, as they were in the eye of God; and, with regard to 
their future destiny, childhood was the brief probation which 
each soul must pass through, before its awakening to a con- 
sciousness of its eternal goal. Pastor Remmert could not, 
dared not, regard the soul of his daughter as one whit more 
precious than those of the other lambs committed to his care. 
It was only a commonplace expression to say that she owed 
her life to him, and he considered it as one of the peculiar 
trials and temptations of a pastor's life, that he had to overcome 
the selfish tendency to place the spiritual welfare of his own 
child before that of others, and to make her in any way the 
special object of his pastoral care. 

Hence he kept a vigilant watch over himself, that he might 
treat Teda, in this respect, exactly as he treated the rest of the 
children ; on the other hand, he took especial pains for the 
cultivation of her mind, and strove eagerly to raise her in secular 
knowledge to a higher grade, one more in unison with his own 
attainments. Not with any design of fitting her by superior 
acquirements to take a higher position in the social circles of 
the city on the mainland, but in order that she, like himself, 
might, amidst her actual surroundings, devote her life solely 
to the thought of immortality, and accustom her bodily eyes 
betimes to the reception of the eternal light. 

So high a destiny required, indeed, spiritual discipline, but 
in addition to this, the acquisition of human knowledge could 
be employed for that glorious end. Her father was an ad- 
mirable teacher, able exactly to measure her power of compre- 
hension, and to lead her judiciously forward, step by step, 
without involving her in any undue mental strain. The child, 
on her side, showed a remarkable love of learning, and pos- 
sessed rare mental endowments ; she never preferred playtime 
to school hours, and she always had her tasks carefully pre- 
pared. But there was a strange coldness in the look which 
Teda fastened on the face of her teacher. No one could have 
guessed from it that it was her father before whom she stood. 
It was no childish dread of a teacher's severity that was to be 
read in her features ; she had never heard a word of anger, of 
blame, or even of impatience, from his lips. Her apathetic 
look sprang from an entirely different cause ; it was the con- 
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sequence of the tie between them being solely one of an intel- 
lectual nature. Just as he only recognised in her the immortal 
aoul entrusted to his charge, so she saw in him at home all the 
week long nothing but the teacher, and on the Sunday in the 
pulpit the parish priest. No human affection existed between 
the father and daughter ; Teda would not have known how to 
express such a feeling, and she herself had no longing for it. ' 
She was not yet old enough to comprehend that, from his 
point of view, she could claim no special care for her develop- 
ment ; but, with unconscious reciprocation of his sentiment, 
she inwardly regarded him simply as the highest authority in 
all matters of knowledge and belief. 

Of any intimate relations, so far as these might be indicated 
by childlike interest in outside affairs, by pleasure or regret at 
any change of circumstances, no sign was to be perceived. It is 
true, there never was any change at the parsonage ; all went on 
there in a dull, monotonous way that resembled the gray, misty 
sky which hung over them during the long eight months of the 
winter time. 

Regularly, as a matter of course, Teda daily took her place 
in the home, but there was not a single nook within the four 
walls for which she bad any special preference, none which 
she regarded as her own domain, her own special world; to 
the word 'home' she attached, indeed, no definite idea. It 
did not matter to her what part of the house she was in ; 
there was no room that afforded any particular comfort Or 
attraction for her fancy or for her heart. Her father's study 
she only entered for the purpose of her lessons, the rest of the 
day she only saw him at noon and evening for a quarter of an 
hour during the meals ; as far back as she could remember, she 
had never known him prolong his stay beyond the period 
actually required for the hasty repast. He found the day 
always too short for the due fulfilment of his scholastic and 
pastoral labours, for the preparation of his sermons, and his 
midnight work on profound theological treatises. Summer and 
winter made no difference to him : he scarcely noticed the 
change, for he did not concern himself about any earthly 
things. Never again did he yield to the sweet influences of 
sptir^-time, and allow himself the contemplation of earthly 
objects and the indulgence of earthly joy. If a memory of 
the past did arise, he drove it hastily away from him. Hence 
arose an inward conflict — he felt remorse for his own weakness. 
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and yet he was convinced that it had been God's wilt to add 
another soul to His eternal kingdom. Thus, in Pastor Rem- 
melt's imagination frail human passion existed side by side 
with Divine decrees ; it was a mysterious labyrinth to which 
his reason could afford no clue : be must wait until he reached 
the state of higher intelligence, when all things would be re- 
vealed. Towards this fiituiity his gaze was ever turned ; the 
present had no reality for him, as he sat writing and meditating 
in his study. He never left the island ; the world on the main- 
land lay buried behind him; viewed in the light of eternity, 
it was neither greater nor more important than the little district 
around bis church, and no longing drew him thither. He had 
no relations with it, except such as were imposed by his office 
as administrator of the temporal aflairs of the little lonely isle, 
and these required him from time to time to publish some 
edict from the Government office at Aurich, and to see that it 
was obeyed. Perhaps twice in the year there arrived, t<^ether 
with the official documents, a letter from his parents or brothers 
and sisters in Osterloo, with news of their welfare. Till re- 
cently these letters had contained nothing but satisfactoty 
news ; latterly, however, tokens of anxiety as to money matters 
might be perceived. Unfavourable seasons had lessened 
the produce of their land, while the insecurity of political 
affairs compelled them to sell at a loss. His father was 
still active and robust, but age was creeping on, and he fore- 
saw, with no small anxiety, the possibility of approaching war 
even in East Friesland. The pastor regularly answered all 
such communications from his home, and his letters always 
breathed the greatest respect for his parents. As a son he 
wished them the fullest blessing on their faithful toil, but 
as pastor he consoled them for the disappointment of their 
worldly hopes, and pointed out to them the vanity of all earthly 
possessions in comparison with the promises of a future life. 
He honoured father and mother according to God's com- 
mand, but in his words it was easy to perceive that he cared 
for them chiefly as immortal souls, and that in his pastoral esti- 
mation the paternal home had no preference over other Chris- 
tian households. His letters never expressed the slightest wish 
to see his old home once more, or to be once more in the midst 
of parents and brothers and sisters. 

Still less did Deena now carry on correspondence with her 
family. She had, indeed, almost ceased to write at all. In 
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the first years of her married life she had written regularly, and 
even more frequently after the birth of Teda. Her daily life, 
indeed, provided but little news to send, and the composition 
of a letter was always a serious business for a mind so imper- 
fectly cultivated as hers. But it had gradually become to her 
an alleviation, a necessity, as much so as respiration is to the 
lungs. In spite of her sound constitution, the air around 
seemed to her daily more and more oppressive. Along with 
this was the fact that she regarded as her ' home,' not the house 
in which she resided with her husband, but the home of her child- 
hood, the house of her parents and her brothers and sisters. 
The pen which she guided over the page conjured before her 
eyes not words alone : they brought before her mind the things 
of which the words were but the signs. She saw the house and 
farmyard, the garden and the fields, the sitting-room and the 
human beings. She heard again the merry laugh of her sisters, 
their jesting and teasings, all the innumerable daily trifles of 
her childhood life. They had no importance or value in them- 
selves, and yet she thought of them now, as having made for 
her a lost paradise which only her pen could restore. Doubt- 
less this was a means of increasing her home- sickness, but at the 
same time it was the only thing that brought her any heart relief. 

For some years Deena daily employed this remedy, and 
when the rare opportunity of sending letters to the main- 
land came, she generally had some dozens of sheets ready for 
despatch. The sisters responded with expressions of envy at 
Deena's good fortune in having met with a husband of such 
superior position with whom to spend her days. They jestingly 
expressed their fear that, when they met again, the pastor's wife 
would consider them too vulgar and uneducated for her, and 
the light jest did but half conceal a real meaning. In their 
household everything went on in its old regular course, and 
Deena knew it all so well that details could have but little 
interest for her. Evidently the correspondents did not deem 
such things to be worth writing about. 

Then came the day when Deena was no longer the sole 
occupant of her little parlour. In a rudely-fashioned cradle 
by her side lay the baby, who developed new capacities day 
by day. Without the counsel or aid of older and more 
experienced women, the young mother had to manage the 
child all alone, and had to depend upon her own womanly 
instinct for direction in every exigency, mischance, or need. 
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From the day he had b^tized his daughter until he began 
to give her lessons, RemmcTt had found in her no suitable 
object for the exercise of his talents, and therefore, in all times 
of anxiety and concern for the little one, Deena had none but 
herself to depend upron. Not in the day-time only, but often 
through the long winter nights, she sat watching by the side 
of the wailing infant, as it painfully cut its teeth, or feverishly 
shrieked in some sudden attack of cramp. She chafed its 
burning hands in hers — nursed, soothed, and cared for it until 
the dawn of day. When her fears rose too high, she clasped 
her hands together in an irresistible impulse ; but she imme- 
diately unclasped them again. Sickness came according to 
the will and appointment of God — how, then, could any 
prayer avail ? His purpose must be accomplished without let 
or hindrance from the prayers or the wishes of short-sighted 
mortals. The young pastor one day came into the room, as 
the little creature was crying and tossing about in pain. Deena 
could not help asking him what this poor infant had done to 
be thus cruelly afflicted. Remmert replied : 

' You must search your own heart for the answer to that ; it 
is not the child, but you through it, that God is chastening, in 
order to test your strength and your weakness, and to fit you 
for His designs.' 

She pondered over this after her husband had quitted the 
room ; but her thoughts stumbled, as it were, against a wall, 
beyond which they could not pass. Was it possible that, in 
punishment of the mother's sin, God could arbitrarily torture 
an innocent creature? Why did He not use His power to 
punish the guilty with sickness and pain, instead of letting the 
penalty fall upon the innocent child ? The problem was too 
deep for her, so she ceased to dwell upon it ; but she never 
more lifted her hands in prayer to God to ask Him to have 
pity on her babe. 

She did not clearly see it herself^she was, in fact, uncon- 
scious of it ; but her simple faith had received a shock, and 
now, like a cracked church-bell, it produced in her soul a 
shrill, discordant sound. But she clung all the more with 
ardent attachment to the new treasure which she now possessed 
on earth. 

During this period, in the night-watches spent beside the 
cradle of Teda, she wrote home more frequently than ever, 
and her simple letters expressed much natural motherly tender- 
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ness. She made no complaint — dwelt, in spite of all, upon her 
own inner joy ; upon the bright present and the fair prospect 
for the future; The load of trouble, care, and anxiety on the 
child's account which she had to bear without a helping hand, 
called forth, as by a magic wand, a fresh spring of lively hope 
into her parched, thirsting soul. The child was Aers ; she 
alone had any human claim upon it — upon its gratitude, upon 
its love. 

As a prisoner, pining in a darksome dungeon, forgets his 
own condition when an unexpected fortune brings him a com- 
panion to share his lonely cell — a frail living thing that he can 
cherish, feed, strengthen, and rear as a precious solace in his 
loneliness — so did Deena Swidder sit by the cradle of her 
child, conscious of a rich earthly recompense for all her 
motherly devotion. 

Thus many years passed away, and now Teda sat — in winter, 
at least, for the sake of the warmth — the whole day long at 
the table in the sitting-room. She wrote her exercises, or 
read books which she had fetched from her father's siudy. 
Some of them were those with which Deena had once tried to 
wile away the idle hours, and which she found herself unable 
to comprehend; but this little maiden, only eight years old, 
buried herself in them for hours together. The mother at- 
tended regularly to her household affairs, and then she would 
come into the warm sitting-room, take the old arm-chair by 
the window, and let her knitting - pins clink mechanically 
through her fingers. But very soon her hands would fall idle 
on her lap, and her eyes gazed through the little panes of glass 
either into the thick, wreathing mist or across the brown, 
wintry plain towards the scattered low-roofed huts and the 
dun-coloured sandy rampart beyond. It was a vague, un- 
intelligent look that she cast on the world outside. Her eyes 
sought nothing, and whatever they fell upon was equally an 
object of indifference to her. In the room no sound was to 
be heard save the ticking of the clock in its old case against 
the wall ; the two who were sitting so near to each other 
seldom spoke a word. Their eyes never' met, or if they did so 
by any chance, there was no meaning, no expression, in them. 
In Teda's cold glance there was no love for her mother any 
more than for her father; those eyes plainly said that her heart 
knew nothing of real love. 

It is true that Deena's outward appearance had undeigone 
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no greater change than was the natural consequence of the 
passing years, ijut her face, though it was not prematurely 
aged, had assumed an old, apathetic look that was not befitting 
so young a woman. She was at this time only thirty years of 
age. Her countenance had never indicated any great mental 
powers, but now this lack was replaced by an actual oveigrowth 
o( spiritual deadness which quite changed the physically healthy 
countenance. 

Her personal appearance showed signs of the same settled 
indifference. In former days she had always kept herself spot- 
lessly neat and clean, but now both her hair and dress gave 
evidence of long neglect, and showed that she had lost all care 
about the impression that her appearance might produce on 
others. She fulfilled her daily duties ; she cooked the food on 
the hearth, and she heated the stove, because she had no wish 
to suffer from hunger or from cold. On Sunday she went to 
church and heard her husband preach ; she joined with the 
congregation in the hymns, and she folded her hands in the 
attitude of prayer. She did not believe in God, but she did 
not want to hear any remonstrances from her husband, whose 
harangues had become intolerable to her. 

She had ceased to write ' home '; her sisters' laugh no longer 
echoed in her ear ; her home-sickness had passed away. She 
no longer yearned for love, either for that of her husband or 
for that of her child. The instinct to avoid bodily suffering 
told her what to do and what to leave undone, and she obeyed 
this instinct as an animal does. 

And so her favourite position was to sit idly before the 
window, gazing through it with a vacant stare. Before her 
heavy, lustreless eyes there stretched the wide expanse Infinity, 
like an unreal, fabulous chimera, while close around she saw 
nothing but proofs of the utter vanity of every effort and everj' 
hope throughout her life. She could but sigh for death to 
come, even though she shrank from its agony. 

What a contrast did the two homes present ! There in 
AValraot's little cottage was Roeluf Heromen, gradually re- 
covering from his spiritual apathy, and awaking once more 
to human sympathies and the joys of life. Whereas here in 
the parsonage, Deena was gradually sinking deeper and deeper 
into mental torpor, and growing hopelessly weary of the burden, 
and the vexation, and the disappointment of life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CHILD- FRIEND SHIPS. 



Teda Remmert and Freda Roeluf were in their eighth year 
when they first became companions. They had, indeed, often 
seen each other ftom a distance, and occasionally close at 
hand, but they had not taken any special notice of each other. 
Already, before the beginning of the winter that was just past, 
an intimation had reached Walmot from the pastor that it was 
time she sent her daughter to the class which was held daily at 
the parsonage ; but Walmot had answered that the frequent 
winter inundations made it dangerous for the htcle one to cross 
the isthmus which connected the two halves of the island. In 
reality this was but a pretext. Walmot felt an inward struggle. 
She knew the necessity of securing better instruction for Freda 
than she herself could impart, but she was unwilling to deprive 
the child of her precious freedom, and it clashed with her own 
deepest feelings to part from the child every day for the many 
hours which would have to be spent at the parsonage. So 
things had gone on much as before ; there was no compulsory 
school law for giris in East Friesland, and Pastor Remmert 
had no further power in the matter, and could only repeat his 
fruitless invitation. 

It was a bright sunny morning in May, and warmth and sun- 
shine flooded the quiet isle ; the sea lay all but motionless 
around, and for the first time during many weeks it was again 
possible to cross the little isthmus on dry ground. Teda was 
looking for flowers with which to decorate her Madonna ; on 
the eastern side of the isle she could find no more, but on the 
further side she perceived a patch of ground glistening with the 
little deep-coloured golden, blue, and crimson flowerets. 

When she had first begun to ramble about alone, she had 
been strictly forbidden, on account of risk from the floods, to 
go over to the other side of the isthmus, and, by mere force of 
habit, she had never as yet disobeyed. A foreign land layover 
there, and it had no attraction for her. She quite understood 
the motive of the prohibition she had received, and she realized 
that, on such a quiet day, it need not be enforced. So she went 
on without hesitation, filled her apron with the flowers, and 
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wandered further along the north side of the sloping downs. 
Then she stooped again to pluck a few more flowers, but her 
hand was stayed, and she hastily raised her head on hearing a 
voice close behind hef that said : 

' Oh, do let 'cm bide ! I be sartin it mut 'urt em.' 

Turning round, she saw, seated on a sand-bank, Freda Roeluf, 
who was watching her with a look half beseeching, half re- 
proachful. 

' You are a silly little thing,' replied Teda. ' Do you suppose 
that flowers can feel ?' and she stooped down again to pick the 
flowers. 

Thereupon Freda sprang to her feet, clutched Teda by the 
arm, and said, still in her Frisian dialect : 

' I am always so glad to see them alive ; if you pluck them 
they will die, just like a man who is drowned in the sea.' 

Teda gazed at her in astonishment. 

'What do you mean? Are the flowers yours?' she asked ; 
and as Freda only replied by a silent shake of the head, she 
continued : ' Then, they belong to the finder.' 

She was unaccustomed to meet with the slightest contradic- 
tion from the fishermen's children, and never with actual 
opposition. 

The two children stood facing one another for a few seconds 
in silence ; the dark blue eyes of the one and the sparkling 
starry orbs of the other wore an equally defiant expression. 
There could be no question which of the two was the superior 
in physical vigour, and it was evident that there had come at 
the same moment to the one a consciousness of bodily strength, 
and to the other a consciousness of bodily weakness. 

Teda was the first to speak, and her words seemed to be an 
answer to Freda's unspoken thought ; 

' Do you think you have any right to interfere with me 
because you are the stronger? I know the most, and that is 
far better.' 

Freda's face was covered with a deep flush, when she thus 
heard her thought expressed aloud in words. She had not 
intejided to exercise her superior strength, she had merely felt 
happily conscious of its possession, Teda's words implied a 
supposition from which she recoiled — as if she could have meant 
to use force. Drawing her hand away, she hastily replied : 

' There they are ; take them if it gives you any pleasure. 
Don't be angry — I was wrong.' 
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Turning her head, that she might not see the destruction of 
her little favourites, she went away. 

Teda's fingers hastily broke off a few of the short flower- 
stalks, but she did this to prove her right to do it rather than 
because she any longer had a desire for them. Her eyes were 
fixed on Freda as the latter slowly walked away. Presently 
she followed her, and, overtaking her, gently laid 3 hand upon 
her arm, and said : 

'You can stay here. I am not angry. But why do you 
speak in such a vulgar way ? Don't you know better?" 

Freda shook her head, and replied : 

' I always speak as mother does.' 

' But only common people speak like that. You must learn 
from me to speak correctly. Will you ?' 

Freda did not answer, so Teda went on : 

' It is not right of your mother to keep you from coming to 
school to us. Father says so. You'll be an ignorant creature 
all your life.' 

At these words Freda fixed her eyes upon the speaker with 
a fearless look, and answered with spirit : 

'Whatever my mother does is quite right. If you blame 
her, I will learn nothing from you, nor from your father either.' 

Her countenance said plainly that she would have nothing 
further to do with the pastor's daughter, and she once more 
turned away from her. 

The other shrugged her shoulders as she retorted : 

' Well, then, you must remain a dunce.' 

As she uttered the last word, her own name mingled with 
the sound, for it was loudly shouted by some person who was in- 
visible behind the sand-hills. Looking round, Teda answered : 

' Here !' 

' Where i*- 

' Here !' 

Thereupon a boy's head popped above the bank, and the 
boy himself came towards the two girls. Freda stared at him 
in surprise, and, forgetting the previous dispute, asked, ' Who's 
this?' while Teda shouted, half in response and half as 
greeting to the new-comer : 

' Uwen !' 

The boy was a complete stranger to Freda — she had 
never even seen him or heard of him ; and, indeed, he had 
only been one week upon the island. He was eleven years 
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old, and his name was Uwen Folmar; his father had been 
a schoolfellow of Remmert's, had afterwards gone to sea, 
and a year ago had died suddenly at Stockholm, where, as 
captain of a small ship, he had put into harbour. He left 
behind him a widow and a son, who were provided with very 
slender means. The widow, who was a delicate invalid, soon 
followed her husband to the grave. He, however, had antici- 
pated this event, and in the will that he left, he had requested 
Pastor Remmert to undertake the guardianship of their orphan 
boy. The pastor looked upon the acceptance of this charge 
as a sacred duty, and therefore assented at once to the wish of 
his old schoolfellow-. There was, however, no money with which 
to defray the boy's school fees. So Remmert deemed it his 
further duly not to leave the boy's education to strangers, but to 
receive him into his own home. In this he again showed his 
perfect unselfishness, and his willingness to make any worldly 
sacrifice for the good of others. His own means were very 
small, and they would be still further reduced by the admission 
into his household of a new and dependent inmate. These 
were the circumstances under which Uwen had reached the 
island a week ago. 

He had been looking about the downs for Teda, and now 
came running towards her. He gazed in astonishment at 
Freda Roeluf, and asked who she was. When he was told, he 
said, ' How different you two girls look ! No one would think 
you belonged to the same place.' It was evident that he had 
at once discovered in Freda a great contrast to the other village 
children, although she had light hair and eyes similar to theirs. 
She, too, looked at him with surprise. It was the first time 
she had seen any other boy than the fishermen's lads. Her 
eyes at first betrayed some shyness in the presence of this 
stranger, but when she heard whence and wherefore he had 
come to the island, she went up to him and hastily grasped his 
hand He asked in surprise : 

' What do you want ?' 

She answered with a tearful look : 

' Oh, I am so sorry for you, because you have no father and 
mother !' 

The three then sat down side by side on the bank of coarse 
grass ; the two girls had quickly forgotten, as children are 
wont to do, their first meeting and the impending quarrel ; each 
felt ihat she had found in the other something which was 
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lacking in the rest of the children on the isle, and so they felt 
a mutual attraction. 

They discussed serious matters — something that Teda, at 
least, deemed most serious — that Freda should learn to talk 
correctly. The pastor's daughter had a strong desire to teach, 
and she was delighted to have found someone on whom she 
might exercise her powers. 

Uwen agreed with her, and said that he considered such 
training quite indispensable. Freda began to believe this, and, 
forgetting her former refusal, felt grateful for their proposal to 
teach her. They chose one of the little hollows on the downs 
for a schoolroom, gave names to the sand-slopes, selected 
their seats, and fixed the hour of meeting. 

The social impulse had seized them, and led to a com- 
bination of childish mirth and play with a more serious aim. 
The afternoon was spent in the eager discussion of their plans ; 
and when they parted it was as if they were old acquaintances 
who had often carried out plans such as this together. Freda 
accompanied the two others as far as the neck of land, and 
there she stood watching them as long as they were in sight. 
She had never had any playfellows before, and the last two 
hours had transformed the island for her ; she was conscious 
of some new, strange happiness in her life. 

She ran homewards in the direction of the setting sun ;■ her 
long golden hair floated, unconfined, on the gentle breeze, and 
gleamed like a halo round her brow. Walmot stood at work 
before the door as Freda came rushing towards her : 

' Mother, mayn't I go to school, too ?' 

Then she told of her meeting with Teda and Uwen, and how 
they were going to give her lessons. An expression of fear 
came into Walmot's eyes ; she drew the child close to her as 
though to guard her from some impending danger. Then 
she asked : 

' Would Datya like very much to go to school ?' 

The child's beaming glance was sufficient answer, but it 
drew a heavy sigh from Walmot's heart. She knew that it was 
a sigh of selfish feeling, so she answered quickly : 

'Then I, too, shall be glad for Datya to learn something, 
and to-morrow morning I will see Pastor Remmert. But 
Datya mustn't have her hair flying about her head any longer; 
I will make it into two plaits like other girls wear it.' 

She took the little one upon her lap, and the two plaits were 
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soon hanging down her back. This new style of dressing her 
hair gave Freda quite a different appearance. Something had 
vanished. A portion of her childhood, of her life, lay behind 
her. Walmot Tyamen looked at her, and with difficulty 
suppressed another bitter sigh. Henceforth the child would 
no longer be hers alone, but the change would be for Datya's 
good, and with that she must be content 



CHAPTER XVII. 



In personal appearance Uwen Folmar closely resembled his 
deceased father, and, according to the report of those who 
had known the latter in his youth, he was also very much like 
him in character. Anyone could tell at the first glance that 
he was of East Frisian race ; his robust figure harmonized with 
his features. As regards mental power, there was nothing 
especially noticeable in him ; he had no peculiar characteristics, 
and he did not appear to have any will or opinions of his own, 
but relied implicitly on those who were about him. He was 
evidently waiting for the hand that would mould him into 
shape, and the peculiar gentleness of his character would. 
make the work easy for whoever might undertake it. He had 
mourned bitterly the loss of his parents, but his tears had soon 
dried; he was not old enough to grasp the full meaning of 
death. His grief had been lightened by his removal from the 
town to the little island. The novelty and the freedom of 
rambling about excited and charmed him ; Nature made on 
him no particularly poetic impression, but the strangeness of 
this banen island in the midst of the ocean worked upon his 
imagination. His eyes, hitherto accustomed to a more limited 
horizon, acquired new powers as they gazed into the boundless 
space. 

On taking the boy into his own family. Pastor Remmert 
hoped to train him for the work of the ministry, and he clearly 
recognised the liand of Providence in laying upon him this 
fresh duty, which his thorough knowledge of the ancient 
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languages fully fitted him to discharge. He could save Uwen 
from all need of attending a classical school ; it is true that, 
without some previous college training, he might not be able 
to matriculate at any university before he was twenty years of 
^e, but Pastor Kemmert considered it a special advantage not 
to take this step until the character was more fully formed 
than it could be at the age at which most students enter upon 
college life. He also himself derived benefit from having to 
undertake this fresh kind of teaching. For the last ten years 
he had devoted himself with the utmost conscientiousness to 
the instruction of the village children in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; but an increasing desire had arisen within him to 
utilize his knowledge in some wider and higher sphere, and 
that desire may have exercised a secret influence in leading 
him to undertake the office of guardian to this orphan lad. It 
was soon seen that the boy learned willingly. He was intelli- 
gent and industrious ; he had every mental capacity for receiving 
a learned education, and for the calling to which he was destined 
by his teacher and guide. 

Deena, however, was far from approving of tlie admission of 
this boy into the parsonage. She had supposed at first that 
his father had left him a good fortune, and that he would pay 
a suitable sum for his board. Instead of this, the boy caused 
a positive decrease of income, and much extra outlay and 
trouble were entailed without any compensation for them. 
Deena therefore considered the introduction of Uwen into the 
household as an act of folly on her husband's part. She asked 
him one day : ' Why should we trouble ourselves about this 
lad ? He's no relative of ours.' The pastor answered her : 
'Take care, Deena, lest you say, like Cain: "Am I my 
brother's keeper i^' ' 

After this she never grumbled again about the presence of 
the boy ; it would have been useless, for it would have niade 
no difference, and would only have caused her useless worry. 
So she provided food enough for him to share their repasts, 
and troubled herself no further about him. She did not care 
any longer for her own child — why, then, should she care for a 
stranger's 7 The only boon she asked of life was to be spared 
unnecessary trouble, and she never uttered another word in re- 
lation to the matter than what was absolutely indispensable. 

Teda no longer received special lessons from her father ; she 
now shared Uwen's, and undoubtedly spurred him on by her 
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own thirst for knowledge. Though three years his junior, she 
was almost his equal in mental development, and in many 
things she knew far more than he did j so that while in the 
schoolroom they were rivals, outside the school Teda exercised 
unquestioned sway over Uwen. It was not that the boy gave 
way to her, but that he always liked what she liked, and was 
always to be found where she was. When he looked for her 
in vain about the house, and then went outside, his eye 
wandered restlessly around until he caught sight of her dark 
head somewhere upon the white downs ; then he would tun to 
her, and keep close at her side. With girlish instinct 'I'eda 
quickly perceived that she could get him to do whatever she 
chose. She did not abuse her power, but she soon came to 
look upon it as a matter of course, as something that belonged 
to her, something to which she had a perfect right. 

Freda went to school now every morning with the other 
children of the village, but in the afternoon Teda and Uwen 
came over to her on the downs in order to help her with her 
lessons. It was partly teaching, partly mutual enjoyment ; 
she learned whilst at play, but her earnest features showed that 
she took the matter very seriously. Teda chiefly undertook 
the office of teacher ; but, strange to say, it was not Teda's, 
but Uwen's pronunciation of the strange words, and his accent, 
that Freda imitated. The three met every day with the r^u- 
larily of the rising tide ; the attraction that draws one child 
towards another had brought them together and made them 
sociable. 

There was no particular intimacy between the two girls, but 
they never quarrelled. Freda readily acknowledged Teda's 
mental superiority, and with this the latter was content. The 
mutual acquaintance had aroused a desire for mutual pursuits, 
and habit soon made this a necessity. The island afforded 
them litde variety in their games ; but childish fancy grew 
inventive, and in this direction Uwen won the prize. He 
had singular fertility in devising new pleasures, and procuring 
the materials for them out of the veriest trifles — sand and stone, 
weed and water, fennel and feathers, the very few objects that 
these sea-girt sand-hills afforded them for amusement. 

On one particularly hot summer's day Uwen proposed that 
they should make for the two girls, who always ran about' 
bare-headed, some hats by plaiting reeds together, and from 
this time they often sat busily engaged in preparing a supply. 
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They dressed pretty much alike. In the summer they wore a 
coarse iinen smock, over it a bodice, and a short skirt reaching 
to the knee. Freda's feet and legs were bare hke those of the 
other village children. Teda wore shoes and stockings, it is 
true, but both were in a most worn-out condition, as no one 
looked after rents and holes, Uwen, on the contrary, presented 
a more distinguished appearance in his town suit of clothes, 
which, alas ! lost daily much of their freshness, for Deena 
could be as little expected to attend to the repair of his clothes 
as to those of her own daughter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TWO RAFTS. 

On one occasion Uwen's inventive talent won him especial 
praise. A storm from the north-west had burst forth, and, as 
sometimes happened even in summer, had flooded the little 
isthmus between the two halves of the island. Freda had been 
unable to attend the morning lessons, and in the afternoon 
she stood waiting on her side of the channel. The two others 
were stopped in like manner on their side. For the first time 
they were hindered from joining each other. They could only 
wave their hands in greeting. Then a plan occurred to the 
boy. He shouted to Freda to wait, while he hurried away with 
Teda. 

Freda sat down and waited patiently for hours to see what 
would happ>en. Suddenly her two playfellows came in sight 
on the other side, dragging with all their might a stout rope 
along the ground. Out of the planks of some wreckage, Uwen 
had joined and nailed together a little raft ; this they lowered 
into the water, and, with the aid of two long poles, he and 
Teda managed to convey themselves and their singular craft to 
the other shore. Their feet got wet, but the delight was great, 
especially on the part of Freda, as she welcomed them to land. 
Joy beamed in her blue eyes, and she warmly thanked Uwen 
for having taken so much trouble to come across to her. Teda 
interrupted her with the remark that her thanks were not 
needed, as they had done it for their own amusement, and 
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because they were not going to let the sea be their master. 
From her words it might have been supposed that she herself 
had thought of the plan ; indeed, she believed this because she 
had given some assistance, and the boy laid no claim to the 
invention. 

Time had flown away whilst they were busied in their work ; 
the float had been put t<^ether roughly in all haste, and much 
was required to improve it and mate it secure. As the two 
children proposed to return to the parsonage, and were about 
to thrust off from shore, Freda suddenly bethought herself, 
and asked : 

' But if you take your raft over there, how am I to get to 
school to-morrow ?" 

None of them had thought of this. Uwen knew not 
what to answer, Teda urged that they could not stay to 
consult about it now ; they must think it over at home. With 
the poles they pushed the raft from shore ; but as the boy 
turned his head round, he saw tears in the eyes of Freda as 
she stood speechless, all alone, and he called out, as if struck 
by a sudden thought : 

' I will come and fetch you myself !' 

The two drew the raft ashore, and walked slowly towards the 
parsonage. After awhile Teda observed : 
' You can't do that* 
'What can't I do?' 
' Vou can't fetch Freda.' 
' Why not ?' 

' You'll be too late for school yourself.' 
' Then I will get up earlier.' 
Teda was silent. After a little while she asked ; 
' Do you mean to do it every day ?' 
' Yes, as long as the flood lasts.' 

' But, indeed, you can't go on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. You know on those days father gives us an hour 
before school' She gave Uwen a look as if she rejoiced in her 
own forethought. This obstacle had not, indeed, occurred to 
Uwen. Teda continued : ' Besides, it matters very little if 
Freda does stay at home whilst the flood continues ; she learns 
nothing in school.' 

By her sullen silence Deena generally rendered the little 
sitting-room where the children spent their evenings dull and 
miserable for them ; to-night it was worse than usual, for Teda, 
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too, scarcely uttered a word, but hurried to bed as soon as she 
had finished her scanty supper, and Uwen soon followed her 
example. When he had reached his little chamber, however, 
sleep did not come at once to him as usual. Thoughts 
thronged his brain. He could not account for it, but certainly 
Teda was angry because he wanted to fetch Freda over 
the water every day. She was right too, because it would 
often be impossible ; this he must explain to Freda in the 
morning. Having come to this conclusion, he had no need 
to think any further about the matter, but, as he turned 
his head to the other side, there he saw before him the big 
tears glistening in Freda's eyes, and he found it impossible to 
sleep. He was a tender-hearted lad, and the thought of her 
tears gave him pain ; then, too, she might cry still more 
bitterly if he failed to keep his promise, for she loved to come 
to school. In this Teda had done het injusrice, but certainly 
she was not so quick at learning as her companions were. 
For a long time the boy lay pondering. Suddenly he arose, 
dressed himself hurriedly, and then quietly got down through 
his window into the open air. The moon shone, and threw a 
clear but uncertain light over the isle. 

When Freda came the next morning to the little flooded 
isthmus, a raft lay ashore at her feet with a pole beside it. 
Uwen, she thought, must have gone further over the downs 
along the shore, for she could nowhere see any sign of him. 
She shouted his name, but received no answer. When she 
had at last descended the sandy slope and looked around, he 
was nowhere to be seen. The only way in which she could 
explain the puzzle was that he must have left his clothes on the 
other side in order to wade or swim back alone, but why he 
had done so she could not conceive. Perhaps it was later 
than she had thought, so she set to work and shoved herself 
over the little strip of water, which was some two hundred feet 
in width. 

Arrived at the other side, to her great surprise she found 
lying on the beach a second rafl, just like the one on which 
she had come across, and thus the absence of Uwen was 
explained. It was evident that he must have brought the two 
across, and then have returned on the one alone. But whence 
had he obtained this second raft ? He must "have made it in 
the night, or in the early morning hours. 

Freda drew her little craft to land carefully up to the side of 
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the other. There could not be a doubt of it : this raft was 
meant for her, that she might come on it daily to school ; and 
as she gazed at it again her eyes beamed with joy. To her 
fancy it had grown into a noble ship, on which she could sail 
out into the wide, wide sea. Then she ran towards the 
parsonage, her face bright and her cheeks glowing with excite- 
ment, as she entered the school-room. She could not thank 
Uwen immediately, as lessons had begun. Teda turned to look 
at her when she came in, evidently surprised at her arrival, and 
still more so as her critical eye perceived that Freda's clothes 
were perfectly dry. The latter tried several times to nod her 
grateful acknowledgment to Uwen, but he seemed shyly to 
avert his face, and at the close of school he hastily left the 
room with Teda to repair to the pastor's study, where they 
received special lessons together. He seemed unwilling to 
receive any direct thanks for his night's work, and Freda was 
obliged to return to her own side of the island without having 
had an opportunity to express her gratitude. But in the 
afternoon she set out at the usual hour on her raft to meet the 
two, who were advancing from the opposite bank. 

Teda stared at the new craft with incredulous surprise ; her 
long dark eyelashes twitched as if she were somewhat annoyed, 
but she quickly controlled her feelings, and as Freda came 
alongside she inquired, as a matter of course : ' Well, does the 
raft suit you ? I asked Uwen to make one for you, too, so that 
you would not have to stay away from school at the high tides.' 

The boy silently nodded assent, and the two rafts approached 
the shore side by side, 

Freda now wished to thank Uwen, but the words died on her 
lips ; she could not understand why it had made her so happy 
in the morning ; besides, he evidently did not want any thanks 
for what he had done. She forgot to draw up her raft safely 
out of the water ; Teda had to remind her, and then she did it 
with the utmost indifference. Her 'glorious ship' had suddenly 
shrunk before her eyes into a few paltry wooden fragments 
roughly nailed together. The three children betook them- 
selves to their usual nook on the downs, but to-day neither 
lessons nor play seemed to suit ; a gloomy cloud overcast the 
children's brows. Just such another dark cloud was actually 
rising slowly in the west ; then, driven by the wind, it flew in 
face of the sun, came overhead with incredible rapidity, and 
heavy drops began to fall. A violent storm was coming on ; 
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over the sea, heavy rain was already pouring. They had sprung 
from their seats, and Freda exclaimed, ' You can't get home ; 
come with me to our house until the storm is over !' 

Certainly this was the only way by which they could avoid 
being completely soaked through. They ran as fast as their 
feet could carry them, and reached Walmot's house just before 
the heavy downfall. Then, being invited, they sat down in 
the clean little room, while the rain rattling outside made them 
feel as if they were in a comfortable ship's cabin in the midst 
of the suiting waves. 

Teda and Uwen glanced at Frau Utsee a little doubtfully at 
first ; they had never before spoken to her, and according to 
the report of the islanders, she was not quite right in her mind ; 
the presence of Roeluf, who sat silently carving a wooden fork 
or spoon, also tended to make them silent and spellbound. 
But the shyness soon wore off, for not a single unmeaning word 
fell from Walmot's lips, nothing but what was cheery, kind, 
and wise ; and, seen by the gloomy light that entered from 
without, her eyes shone in the little room like two bright spots 
of blue sky. 

She thanked most heartily the two who had taken refuge 
from the storm for their kindness in coming over to Datya 
every day ; a child, she said, ought not to be always by herself, 
or sitting only with older people — -she required playfellows. 

Teda accepted this as an acknowledgment that her society 
was instructive and advantageous for Freda, and she no longer 
questioned the soundness of Walmot's intellect. The latter 
showed herself also, in another way, a very different being from 
what they had supposed. She noticed the rents in the clothes 
of the two children from the parsonage, fetched at once needle 
and thread, and repaired them all. She did it just as if the 
rents had only been made that day, and said, with a smile : 
' Such things are sure to happen in your play ; you have only to 
come to me when the like happens again.' A merry tone was 
always on her lips, echoing through the room, such as was 
never heard at the parsonage. The rain still came rattling 
down, but they all sat quite cosily under the sheltering roof. 
Even Teda had grown talkative. ' It's just like being in Noah's 
ark !' she said 

'We don't know much about that nowadays,' replied Wal mot, 
' but many an ark is still afloat about which those who have 
been in them can tell some very wonderful stories.' 
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Then she began to recount her own experiences at sea > 
often she stopped abruptly, as though memory were at faulti 
whilst she cast an inquiring look at Roeluf, who, baring laid 
down his tools, was hstening with deep attention. Freda had 
for some time been accustomed to hear her father, breaking his 
former habit of silence, take up a narrative and go on with 
it for some time, until he b^an once more to stumble and 
stutter. No sooner did this occur than Walmot interposed: 
' Vou know it all a great deal better than I do, Roeluf; all the 
same, I will go on with it now ;' and then she would resume 
her tale. 

It was all so new and strange to Teda and Uwen. The latter 
was reminded by it of his own father, whom, indeed, he had 
known but very tittle, but whose image he now recalled, as, 
when quite a little boy, he had heard him relating to his mother 
the adventures of his latest voyage. 1'he thought of his parents 
came so vividly before him that he burst into tears ; it seemed 
as though he realized for the first time that he had lost them 
for ever. Walmot asked why he cried, and hearing that he was 
an orphan boy, she tenderly stroked his cheeks, and her eyes 
reflected his own grief. But she did her best to console the 
boy ; she told him he would find other friends to love, friends 
that would love him too ; doubtless it was a sore affliction to 
have no parents, but as long as he himself lived, they, too, 
would live in his memory, and whenever he missed them and 
longed to talk about them, so as to bring them back once more, 
he must come and tell Walmot — she would always be glad to 
see him. In this way Walmot succeeded in drying up the boy's 
tears, just as she had before unconsciously removed the discord 
which had arisen between the children at the beginning of the 
afternoon. 

The rain had given over and yet they did not think of re- 
turning home ; hunger first reminded them of it. Walmot, 
however, invited them to stay and share the evening meal. 
There was nothing dilTerent or better than what they would 
have had at the parsonage, only the pleasant chat made it taste 
so much sweeter. When the hour of departure could no longer 
be delayed, Uwen asked a question which had long been hover- 
ing on his lips : ' Is Datya Freda's name, then ?* 

Walmot did not choose to enter into any explanation ; she 
merely replied : 

' In the church register she is inscribed as Freda, but I call 
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ha- by the pet name of Datya, because she is dearer to me thar> 

anyone else,' 

Thereupon Uwen and Teda took leave, and bent their steps 

towards the neck of land. They had not proceeded far, when 

Uwen turned round, and, pointing in the direction of the cottage, 

exclaimed : 

' It's much nicer there than it is at the parsonage I' 

Teda nodded. ' Yes,' she said ; ' it is more cheerful, and 

therefore the food tastes better. But what made you cry ?" 
' Because 1 have neither father nor mother now.' 
The girl remarked, ' But you ought to be very glad that they 

are in heaven. We only live to get there.' 
The boy pondered a moment, then he said : 
'And shouldn't you cry if you lost your parents?" 
Teda, too, required a little time to consider before she 

answered : 

' They are just like everybody else, and we ought to thank 

God when He takes His people to Himself, But I would ask 

Him not to do it just yet, for then I should have neither home 

nor food. What are you looking at now ?' 
Uwen had turned round once more. He rq>lied : 
' I think my mother must have been just like her,' 
Teda now took him by the hand. 
* Come along ; it will be dark before we get back. Do you 

think we had belter say that we have been at Walmot's? Per- 
haps they won't let us go again.' 
' We must always tell the truth.* 

' But if no one asks us? It is no untruth to say nothing.' 
After a moment's further consideration, the girl continued : 
' Perhaps it will be best to tell mother, and let her know 

that we have had something to eat ; then she certainly won't 

prevent us from going again.' 

Uwen, too, seemed to consider this the wisest course. They 

had by this time reached their float, and they soon pushed 

across to the other side. The boy seemed somewhat restless 

again when they reached the water ; then Teda said to him : 
' It was a good thing you made Freda a raft ; we can now 

put out both together like the ships Walmot has been telling 

us about, and we shall see which sinks.' 
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CHAPTER XI3C 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 



The summer inundation of the isthmus between the two parts 
of the island did not continue lon& and to the children's great 
regret the rafts could no longer be used, but lay on the dry 
ground waiting for the arrival of winter, while Teda and Uwen 
once more strolled on foot across the neck of land to their 
place of meeting with Freda. The rain, however, often poured 
down in the afternoon, but it never troubled them, for often, 
even when it was fair, the children left their retreat of their 
own accord, and betook themselves to Walmot's little cottage. 
They always felt happy in her cheerful dwelling, which pre- 
sented so strong a contrast to the dull parsonage. Deena had 
not the slightest objection to the visits which the children 
made ; it gave her so much less trouble when they came back 
in the evening with their clothes mended, and needing no 
supper, while Pastor Remmert never for a moment thought 
of asking how the two occupied themselves out of lesson- 
hours. 

It was not, however, to gratify their appetite, or to get their 
clothes mended, that the children paid such frequent visits to 
the cottage ; it was rather the loving disposition of Walmol, 
and her interesting stories, that attracted them thither. They 
never heard at home of such things, and their childish fancy 
had begun to long for them. Whenever they came, Walmot had 
always some new tale or legend to relate, some droll or serious 
adventure; her store seemed to be inexhaustible. In het 
young days she had met with a translation of the ' Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York,' by Danie! Defoe ; 
she remembered a great deal of this wonderful book, and 
when memory was at fault her lively imagination filled up the 
gap. Nothing pleased the children more than to listen to this, 
and their minds fully realized all the doings of the lonely ship- 
wrecked mariner. 

Walmot always found some link of association between her 
story and the listeners ; no prosy moral nor painted applica- 
tion, but something that seemed to suggest itself naturally, and 
stamped the simple genuine emotions Of the heart as man's 
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best and noblest guide, for himself and others, through this life. 
Each one has only to ask himself whether a thing is honest, 
and just, and kind, and then he will surely know what he 
ought to do, for the right is written on every heart, so that all 
may read it who will. True, in all circumstances, everybody 
must do his best to help himself, just as Robinson Crusoe did ; 
but unless cast, like him, on a desert island, no one should think 
of himself first, but rather think how he can help others, and 
by his efforts promote their happiness and welfare, and save 
them from trial and trouble. Walmot never made any pre- 
tence of preaching ; she only threw out well-timed hints, and 
pointed out the happy consequences that resulted from gentle- 
ness, forbearance, and mutual love. In the daily behaviour of 
the children, she often noticed that such examples were more 
effectual in preventing quarrels than any actual reproof would 
have been ; and by her plain common-sense she managed, 
with equal judgment and kindness, to avert every little discord 
that self-will might have provoked. The results of this treat- 
ment soon became very evident ; disputes and bad tempers 
became rarer every day. The characters of Teda and Freda 
were too directly opposed for them to have agreed in every- 
thing, but they both strove to avoid any serious quarrel, and 
to attach themselves more and more closely to each other. 
This was an effort only on Teda's side, for Freda was always 
naturally willing to give way ; she had no personal, selfish 
desire when she perceived that what she wished was opposed 
to another's wish. Uwen did his best to follow this example ; 
not, indeed, so far as she was concerned, but in his relations 
with Teda. He gave way to her, as he had done from the 
first, in every wish and act ; he treated them both as if they 
were his sisters ; but Teda like the favourite one, and as if he 
were her junior. The seed silently sown by Walmot was 
evidently taking root in his heart also. 

On the two opposite sides of the island there were two 
equally opposite schools. The one bore the name of school. 
In it the children's minds were trained by Pastor Remmert to 
grasp his view of the vanity of earthly life. The other was 
carried on in the afternoon without any of the three suspecting 
that they were at a school, where they were being taught to 
understand the value, the beauty, and the joy of this fleeting 
ejdstence. The teacher herself would never have dreamed that 
she was exercising so powerful an influence. 
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Some weeks before, the three playfellows had marked out 
for themselves a certain portion of the downs as a sort of 
Robinson Crusoe's island, and over this they rambled in search 
of curiosities. But it became at last impossible, even for a 
child's fancy, to make anything really new and wonderful out 
of the uniform features of the well-known and oft-seen hills 
and hollows of the sandy downs. They vainly longed for 
some untrodden spot of ground which their Imaginations could 
transform into an uninhabited desert. 

It happened Chat one bright August afternoon a cloudless 
sky stretched above them ; not a breath of wind stirred the 
blades of coarse grass growing on the shore ; the tide had gone 
out much further than usual, and the shallows seemed to 
extend before them without limit The children waded 
through the watery plain on and on, until all at once some- 
thing stood up before them glittering in the sunshine ; now it 
disappeared, and now it shone out again. It was one of the 
little uninhabited islets of the East Frisian archipelago. 
Instantly U wen shouted, 'That's it; that's Crusoe's island. I 
believe we can easily reach it; the tide is lower than it has 
ever been.' 

His companions now recognised the object too. They 
shrieked with delight, like the sea-gulls overhead, and rushed 
joyously forward. The goal was at some distance, but 
gradually the white strand of the little island glistened bright 
before them, as they drew nearer and nearer. In half an hour 
they had reached it. And now, indeed, a strange, mysterious 
world lay before them. The ground, like their own island 
home, was only of sand and coarse grass, but above it hovered 
swarms of living creatures, their wings glistening in the sun. 
This quiet, lonely islet had been chosen by the sea-gull as a fit 
spot for hatching its eggs. The female birds sat motionless 
on their sand-nests, while hundreds of the male birds, with 
their downy plumes of dazzling white, wheeled round and 
round in the air, making it resound with their shrill cries. 
This noisy throng in the midst of the desert waste worked 
powerfully on the imagination of the children. ' Oh !' shouted 
Uwen, ' we can live on the gulls' eggs like Robinson Crusoe 1' 

All at once, however, the soft sand came to an end; a 
channel of water encircled the island, so that the little explorers 
were brought to a sudden standstill. What was to be done 
now ? Each face expressed a desire to get across at any risk. 
The lad looked carefully about him ; then he cried : 
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' It isn't deep ; there is no danger ! We can easily wade 
through ; we have only to carry our clothes in our hands over- 
head' 

No sooner said than done ; he quickly pulled off his own 
clothes. For the girls it was still easier. With their eyes eagerly 
fixed on the islet before them, they hurriedly drew off their 
few garments, and, holding them overhead as high as they 
could, dashed boldly into the water. They never thought of 
danger. Uwen had said it was not deep ; and even if it had 
been, he could swim, and would help them safely over. 

Uwen, however, was quite right ; the channel, though some- 
what broad, was shallow, for it did not reach higher than the 
elbows of the girls. They reached the shore in great triumph, 
with the garments they had kept so carefully dry. They seated 
themselves on the sand as they were about to draw on their 
clothes ; but at that moment they were startled by the whole 
swarm of brooding guUs rising suddenly, as with one impulse, 
from their nests, wildly screeching in the air. The noise was 
deafening ; thousands upon thousands swarmed above their 
heads, covering the heavens, and hiding the sun like a sudden 
snow-storm. All around, as far as the eye could reach, lay the 
forsaken nests, and there in the sand-holes could be seen the 
dark-speckled eggs, lying on a very scanty bed composed of a 
few dry blades of grass. From above them rained showers of 
down and feathers. 

The children stood for a moment bewildered; then they 
burst forth with a shout of joy. They forgot everything their 
clothes as well ; or, rather, Uwen cried : 

' Leave them there ; we shall have to wade back again. 
Come quick, that we may find Robinson Crusoe's cave !' 

So they rushed over the sand-hills, shouting as they went 
towards the centre of the desolate island. It was the first 
time they had run about in such a guise ; but in the hot sun- 
shine they felt it far pleasanter and less cumbersome than with 
their garments on, and they said to one another how stupid 
they had been never to have tried it before, like the fisher-boys 
and girls were wont to do in summer-time when the first waves 
rolled in with the rising tide. Except the nests, the children 
found nothing but what they were daily accustomed to see j 
but fancy enabled them to people the spot, and paint it in the 
most vivid colours, and so they had a glorious time of it on the 
soft warm sands. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RUNIC THRONES. 



Far off to the east, like a dark streak, lay their own island 
home, with its dwarf church tower; above them went on an 
incessant Sapping and screaming of the scared birds. Freda 
at last noticed this, and said : 

' They are fr^htened at us, and their eggs are getting cold ; 
let us go away, that they may come down again.' 

But Teda thought the birds were very stupid to be a&aid, 
and therefore it served them right. Freda, however, ran off, 
over the sand-wall towards the northern strand of the islet, 
where they had not yet been. Then she called back to them 
with delight ; she had found something quite new and strange. 
The two others now followed her, and stood enchanted before 
the wondrous scene. Enormous blocks of ice had, in the first 
ages of the world, torn from their bed, and transported hither, 
some giant rocks ; then, melting, had left them on their soft 
bed. ' Half immersed the black rocks lay, separated from the 
islet by a narrow channel, whose waters caressed their rugged 
sides with a scarcely audible ripple. 

Recalling one of Walmot's old fairy-tales, Uwen joyously 
shouted : 

'The mermaid has placed those seats for us. See! there 
are just three of them — one for each. Which will you have, 
Teda?" 

The girl pointed to the rock that lay nearest to her, and the 
tad continued : 

' Come, then, let us climb up, and each sit upon a throne.' 

Tbey willingly agreed, for they were tired with their long 
ramble ; so, splashing through the shallow strip of water, each 
took possession of a rock, Uwen on the central one between the 
two girls. They presented a singular picture, the three children 
seated there on the black rocks, surrounded by the barren 
sands and the boundless ocean, like little water-sprites come 
forth from the deep to sun themselves awhile. The little pinky 
bodies looked pretty much alike, but the contrast in the heads 
of the two girls was singularly striking. In the brightness all 
around, Teda's dark hair looked darker than ever ; its long 
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t^ht plaits stood out in strong relief against her neck and 
shoulders, looking almost black. Her eyes shone with an un- 
wonted light, glittering like those of the silver gull, as she gazed 
into the far-off distance. Freda's locks, on the contrary, had 
become untwisted as she ran about, and now floated around 
her head and shoulders, making them look as though they were 
encompassed by a sunny halo. From beneath her eyelids 
shone reflected the blue of heaven, as sweet, as sunny, as 
gladsome, as that of the summer day around her. She sat 
gazing down upon the merry swarm of tiny fishes that darted 
about her little feet as she dangled them in the water. Uwen 
Folmar, seated between the two, was, in eyes and hair, far 
more like Freda than Teda, but it was the latter who evidently 
engrossed the most of his attention and thoughts. His face 
was turned towards her, his eyes were fixed upon her beautiful, 
fair marble features, and his look seemed silently to ask her 
what she was thinking about. 

They had left behind them the scared flock of gulls, and 
these had once more settled down peacefully upon their nests ; 
only here and there a stray snow-breasted bird hovered over 
their heads, and shrieked at them from time to time as they sat 
below. The gentle soughing of the wind arose from over the 
sea. The three children had shouted and talked so much that 
they were glad to rest their tongues as well as their legs, and 
so they sat for some time in silence. Then Uwen suddenly 
inquired : 

' What are you looking at, Teda ?" 

She pointed to the white sail of a ship just shimmering in 
the far-off horizon, and replied r 

' See ! there it is, sailing right into heaven.' 

Freda from her seat corrected her. 

' No ; it only looks like it The ship keeps still on earth.' 

Teda was well aware of this, only she was picturing to herself 
that the ship was sailing to heaven. 

' Should you like, then, to be on it ?' asked the boy. 

' Yes ; for I should be happy in heaven.' 

* How do you know ?' 

' Father says so, because I have faith.' 

Freda here exclaimed : 

' I don't want to go away ; it is much nicer here in the sun, 
with the water, the sands, and the birds. What do you say, 
Uwen?' 
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The latter looked doubtful, and hesitated a bit before he 
answered. 

' I should like to be on the ship, too ; but I should also like 
to remain with it on the earth.' 

The girls on either side of him laughed as they said, 'You 
want to have both, then ?" 

The little tongues rattled on once more with the whistling 
wind. Fancy led them hither and thither until at last they 
were in the Garden of Eden. One of them had said it was 
just like Paradise, but Teda shook her head : 

'No, we are too many; there were only two in Paradise.' 

Freda merrily responded : 

' Well, then, one of us must go away. We will draw straws 
which it shall be.' 

' Yes, we two, and see which is Eve,' answered Teda. 

' Why not Uwen as well ?' 

' How silly you are ! Of course he is Adam.' 

They had jumped down from their rocks, and had run to 
the strand in order to pluck the rushes. The boy laughed, 
and said : 

'Then, the two who are left behind must make themselves 
coats of feathers, like Adam and Eve did before they were 
driven from Paradise.' 

As he said this he cast a look at Teda which seemed to 
express the hope that she might be Eve. She made him no 
reply, but her face flushed — it might have been from stooping 
— and she turned hastily away, bending her steps further along 
the downs. A few moments after, when the two others looked 
round for her, she was nowhere to be seen. They called to 
her ; no answer came, only on the inner side of the sand-wall 
thousands of gulls started up i^ain, like a snow-storm, shriek- 
ing wildly in the air. 

Freda asked with surprise : 

' Have we offended Teda, either of us, that she won't play 
any longer?" But joy shone in her eyes and played around 
her lips as she added : ' Then, you and I must be Adam and 
Eve.' 

But Uwen shook his head, as if he were vexed. 

' No. Come along, we must look for her.' 

He ran on, and the little one followed ; but on the level space 
within the islet there was still no trace lo be seen of their truant 
playmate. Not till they had climbed over the further ridge of 
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sand did they again perceive Teda ; she was then wading 
through the little channel, with her clothes held high above her 
head, taking her way home. The two others now followed her 
example, and as they once more reached the land, Teda was 
already dressed. The boy asked : 

' What made you ran away ? Have we offended you ?" 

She shook her head. 

' Make haste and get dressed ; it is quite time ; or else we 
shall have the tide overtaking us.' 

Her face showed that she was not angry, and yet that fear 
of the tide had not been the real cause of her strange dis- 
appearance. Slowly she went on before, while the two others 
hurriedly put on their clothes. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

JEALOUSY. 

The danger which Teda had only pretended to fear was, 
however, close at hand. The children thought that they 
had been but a short time on the little isle, whereas, in fact, 
hours had slipped rapidly away. The sun was low down in the 
west ; their island home lay like a thin gray streak before them. 
If the distance deceived the eye, and was really less than it 
looked, it was still considerable, and the wind, herald of the 
returning tide, began to blow with increased violence. Uwen 
looked behind him. Yes, there it came, in little currents 
furrowing the soft flat sands. 

' We must run !' he shouted. 

The girls did run with all their might, and the safe downs 
appeared reassuringly nearer and nearer. But other well-known 
messengers of the rapidly-rising tide pressed on still faster after 
them, and overtook them. These were the various gulls^the 
silver, the black, and the herring-gull ; the red-footed and 
white-bearded sea-swallows, the rarer raven-swallow, with its 
pinkish beak, the diver, and the sea-mew. Wildly shrieking, 
they flew tumultuously landwards; the salmon-gull hovered 
over the heads of the children, flapping its wings, and uttering 
its shrill discordant ' Kerrikiri-kiri !' and before them flitted and 
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tripped, piped and twittered and screamed, the plover, the 
peewit, the stone-martin, and the oyster-dredger. 

These were small harmless creatures, but all were swarming 
in greedy excitement, like wild beasts howling in a menagerie 
when they see the keeper approaching with their food. The 
instinct given by Nature roused their blood, and the universal 
Mother came, bringing them the evening meal they so greedily 
desired. 

The children still ran hurriedly onward ; another thousand 
feet and they would be safe on the firm dry shore. A first 
gentle wave came playing between their feet ; the long-l^ged 
birds flew up a few steps forward, then alighted again. The 
little human beings, however, had no wings: they must proceed 
more slowly, in spite of all the need for haste. It looked like 
a frolicsome game with the swift waves as they leaped nearer 
and nearer, but these were the children of a mighty, ravenous 
monster. Their soft paws clutched first the knees, then the 
hips, of their prey, and each successive wave leapt a little 
higher. 

Uwen had seized a hand of each of the girls, dragging them 
along with him. Their clothes, soaked with water, impeded 
their progress. He shouted to Teda : 

' Throw off" your things, you will run faster !' 

She heeded him not, but still struggled on, while Freda 
followed his advice. For a moment she held in her arms the 
clothes hastily torn off, but they were too heavy for her, and 
she let the things go. Without troubling himself further, the 
lad exerted all his strength to pull Teda along with him ; she 
was the weaker and more encumbered Then he turned his 
head mechanically in search of Freda, but she was now nowhere 
to be seen. A heavy wave had struck her on the back, thrown 
her to the ground, and she lay immersed in the water. In a 
moment Uwen freed himself from Teda, and shrieked in anguish,- 
'Datya! Datya ! Where are you ?' He caught a gleam of her 
golden hair ; his hands hurriedly grasped at it ; he drew up the 
little creature, who was vainly struggling to raise herself, and 
he carried her in his arms through the waves. 

He now looked round in quest of Teda. Help had come to 
her in time of need. Her head was far higher above the water 
than Freda's. Roeluf Hemmen bore her in his arms. He 
had come to the beach in search of mussels, had seen far off 
the danger in which the children stood, and had run to rescue 
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them from the rapidly-rising tide. He came in the very nick 
of time. Although the coast was within a stone's-throw of 
them, they could scarcely all three have reached it safely with- 
out his help. 

Assured of Teda's safety, Uwen's strength and courage 
redoubled; the mortal anguish that had seized him for a 
moment was changed into exuberant joy. Still carrying Freda 
with her arms clasped around his neck, he cared naught for the 
waves that drove him onwards ; he even laughed if one dashed 
half over his head. The girl had lost all fear, and laughed 
with hiro. At last they had reached their own shore, which 
still glistened in the rays of the setting sun. Roeluf Hemmen 
had already set down his burden, and, as soon as iie was sure 
that the two others were safely following, had sauntered on 
along the beach. The last comers hurried towards Teda, and 
Uwen exclaimed : 

'That was a fine joke, yet it might have turned out badly 
for us,' 

' Yes, I might have been drowned, but for Roeluf.' 

Teda said this in a tone that clearly expressed reproach and 
displeasure. The boy confusedly stammered : 

'But I could not help you both, and Datya — Freda, I 
mean — had sunk.' 

In an excited tone Teda exclaimed : 

' Why do you call her Datya ?' And then, turning to the 
latter, she went on: 'Aren't you ashamed of standing there 
like that? Make baste and run home, and get yourself 
dressed.' 

Freda looked at her in surprise, and said : 

' I could never have got through with my things on ; besides, 
we had been running about without them before.' 

'Indeed I had not!' replied Teda, sharply denying the 
fact, and apparently in good faith. 

Freda could not understand this singular denial, and asked : 

* Have you forgotten that we pretended to be in Paradise ?' 

But Teda persisted in her angry denial, until Freda could 
not help exclaiming : 

' Mother says we ought never to tell lies ; why, then, do you 
dosoi^ 

TrembUng with excitement, Teda burst out : 

'It is you who are telling lies, for you have not got a 
mother.' 
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Freda did not understand this either, and replied : 
' How can I have no mother ? My mother is at home.' 
But Teda once more hastily replied : 

' Because VValmot is no mother of yours, nor is Roeluf 
your father ; you were washed up here by the sea, and you 
have neither father nor mother. If you don't believe me, ask 
my father whether it is the truth or not.' 

She had learned this but a short time before through a 
chance remark of her father's, and had jumped to the con- 
clusion that Freda herself was ignorant of the fact, and that 
it was meant she should remain so, as neither she nor Walmot 
had ever referred to it. Disconcerted, though incredulous, the 
child looked up into the speaker's face. A gleam of triumph 
sparkled in Teda's eyes as they met hers ; Freda's suddenly 
overflowed with tears. She could not utter another word, but 
lan robbing over the downs towards the cottage, and rushing 
into the room, exclaimed : 
' Mother, is it true, mother ?" 
Walmot, half laughing, exclaimed with surprise : 
' Why, whatever has my Datya been doing. Where are 
your clothes, my child ?' 

But Freda clasped her tightly round the neck, and repeated 
amidst her tears what Teda had said to her. A shade passed 
over Walmot's face. She was silent awhile, then she replied : 

' I have never told Datya, because it really does not matter j 
for, after all, I am your mother, and you are ray child, because 
we love each other so dearly, don't we ? Would Datya wish 
me to be really her mother, and to love her less ? I care for 
nothing in the world but for Datya's love. If Datya loves me, 
then I am quite happy.' 

It was impossible to comfort a weeping child with more 
soothing words and tenderer tones than those that Walmot 
used. The little one, however, scarcely understood the full 
meaning of the words she had heard, only a sudden dread had 
overpowered her when she thought that she, too, was mother- 
less like Uwen. But was not her mother holding her in her 
arms, and kissing the tears from her cheeks ? So, after all, if 
Teda had said the truth, it was no such great misfortune. 
Freda's sobs subsided ; she cheered up once more, and related 
what in her distress had been well-nigh forgotten, namely, 
why she had returned home without her clothes. Walmot 
shuddered as she thought of the danger her darling had 
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incurred Words of blame — of reproof for the child's thought- 
lessness — hovered upon her lips, but with great self-control 
she kept them firmly closed, and only pressed the child more 
closely to her heart Without knowing it, she had lost her 
child, and found her again. Her heart was full of thank- 
fulness, and it was not the moment to trouble her own 
and Freda's joy by any discordant word. She laughed and 
consoled the child for the loss of her clothes, fetched her 
some others out of the press, and helped her to put them on. 
Warnings and representations of what might have been, she 
left for a more convenient season. 

Walmot then went outside the cottage, and her face wore 
a very severe looV. She cast a glance around ; the twilight 
was gradually coming on. Some hundred steps away stood 
the two other children still in their wet clothes. Their eyes 
were fixed upon hers, and in Teda's was an unmistakable ex- 
pression of fear. Walmot went up to her and said : 

' How came you to tell Datya that I am not her mother.' 

The girl hesitated ; she turned her eyes away ; 

'I don't know; it just came out.' 

Walmofs face assumed a still sterner look. Here she could 
and would reprove. Grasping Teda's arm, she continued; 

' But you knew, didn't you, that it would make Datya very 
unhappy ?" 

Teda's face showed very plainly that she knew it well enough, 
and her lips dared not deny the fact She stood a moment, 
silent and pale as death. 

Walmot repeated her question, insisting upon an answer : 

' Why did you do it P 

Then, with a cry of anguish, burst from the girl's lips the 
words, 'I could not help it!' as she threw herself on the 
ground, and convulsively buried her face in the sand. 

The sight was more than unexpected — there was something 
terrible in it. It was a passionate outburst of the child, who 
was not yet eight years old, and it sounded like a cry for help, 
hke a struggle with her innermost self Uwen had never before 
seen Teda like this. Full of distress, he stooped down hastily 
to raise her. Walmot, too, lent a helping hand, for she was 
dismayed by this sudden outburst. She asked : 

'Whatever is the matter with you, child? Don't cry; I 
didn't mean to scold you. Come with me ; Datya is all right 
again.' She took Teda's unresisting hand, led her along into 
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the cottage, and said in friendly tones : ' Here she is, Datya. 
She did not mean to be unkind ; she just spoke without think- 
ing. I meant to-day to have told you myself how it was that 
you came to be with me, so now make it up, and we will dry 
Uwen and Teda's clothes by the fire, so that they may not 
catch cold, or frighten their friends at home.' 

She undressed the children, wrapped them in some rugs, 
and then sat down with them before the blazing fire. Every 
word she uttered tended to make them forget the quarrel that 
had arisen. In reply to her questions, Uwen had to give a full 
account of their afternoon ramble over the sea-gull isle, Teda, 
as she sat there, shivered at first more than once in spite 
of the heated room ; then Freda asked anxiously, ' Are you 
cold?' and she drew the rug more closely round her play- 
mate's neck. . It was a soft little childish hand that did this, 
but in the act it was very like the time-wrinkled hand of 
Walmot. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Words fail to convey any adequate impression of the stillness 
that pervaded this little island, lying as It did far away from 
the world, and more and more forgotten by it as the years 
passed on. 

Summer and winter succeeded each other with unvaried 
sameness, the approach of the latter being ever announced by 
its faithful herald, the wildly roaring sea. But of the still more 
stormy times on the mainland scarcely the faintest echo reached 
its shores. The Directory of France had quitted the stage 
which they had dyed with blood, only to turn a still deeper 
flood of the crimson tide over the whole of Europe. 

The battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden had been fought ; 
a brief peace followed the war, a longer war followed the 
peace. General Bonaparte placed on his own head a new 
French Imperial crown, whilst Francis II. had to lay aside 
that of Germany, consecrated by the associations of a thousand 
years. The battle of Austerlitz was followed by those of 
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Auerstadt and Jena, the German Empire lay dismembered, 
and Paris vras the only capital of the western half of Conti- 
nental Europe. New kingdoms sprang up like mushrooms at 
the command of the sole ruler, Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French, ' by the grace of God.' So, at least, he styled himself, 
and justly in the minds of all those who believed in the over- 
ruling hand of Providence. They said that without the per- 
mission of the Almighty the Corsican upstart could never have 
obtained this mastery over the half of Europe. His success 
must have been in accordance with the decrees of the Most 
High. 

The shouts of victory, the cannon's roar, the death-rattle 
and streams of blood, convulsed and dyed the Continent ; but 
the island saw and heard nothing of all this. There the same 
uniformity reigned as from the beginning, sea and sand, wind 
and wave, sunshine and storm, ever following each other with 
unvaried regularity. The Prussian authorities on the East 
Frisian mainland were probably anticipating, with mortal 
dread, some near and overwhelming calamity, and therefore let 
the little sand-is!es slip more completely than ever from their 
memory. Those whom they forgot never noticed the neglect, 
and a world's destruction would not have affected them. They 
possessed neither power nor glory, they had no treasures, 
either of fruitful land or money, to tempt a conqueror to seize 
their homes ; and they had no books or journals to tell them 
what was taking place beyond the limit of their horizon. Just 
as the rook returns at eventide from his distant flight to seek 
his woodland haunt, and perches for a moment on some branch 
at the entrance of the forest glade, giving forth a few short 
croaks ere he flutters further amid the foliage and drops into 
his nest, so might the sail of some cruiser, or the labouring 
oar of some boat, now and then make the long and toilsome 
passage between Dollart and the island ; and then the return- 
ing fisherman would bring to his viUage comrades some sparse 
news from Emden, Leer, or Norden, of what was going on in 
the unknown districts of Southern Germany. He told the 
news without concern ; the listeners heard with equal indif- 
ference, and then the speaker sauntered home to stretch at 
ease his weary limbs after the toils of the past day. What did 
it matter to them that great events were passing over there ? 
It was no more than the sound of a cymbal, that might have 
come from the moon. Which way the wind would blow on 
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the morrow was a. question of far greater importance to these 
simple folk. 

Their pastor set them the example of indifference to worldly 
concerns. Nothii^ in his sermons ever hinted that Germany 
and the countries around were filling the heavens with such 
flames of fire as the world had never seen before. If Pastor 
Remmert made any chance allusion to these events, it was 
when referring to the horsemen in the Apocalyptic vision, who 
had no power over the souls of believers. The pastor received 
no official communications concerning the conduct of temporal 
affairs ; and no functionary troubled himself as yet about 
the island. The few who died upon it were buried by their 
pastor in the little consecrated patch of ground beside the 
church. He joined in the bonds of marriage the two or three 
couples who desired it. He baptized the new-born children, 
conducted the daily village school, prepared Uwen for the 
University, fulfilled his pastoral duties with unrelaxing zeal, and 
worked at his various theological compositions. No human 
being could spend his time with greater diligence, fidelity, and 
fot^etfulness of self. One day with him was exactly like 
another. It was the same in every house throughout the 
village ; the hours, the days, the months, the years went by, 
like drops of water regularly falling, drip, drip, drip ! 

It was in the midst of this unbroken monotony that the 
three children, Teda, Freda, and Uwen, grew up and throve. 
They never felt the wearying sameness that surrounded 
them ; they wanted nothing else, for each day brought them 
something which they had found in themselves, and which 
gave wings to the passing hours. They continued to seek each 
other's companionship, for they required something different 
to that which sufficed for the fishermen's children, and long 
association had made them inseparable. Thus they had 
grown up together, scarcely conscious of any change in their 
relations. 

At her often-renewed request Freda had at last been allowed 
to share in the higher lessons of the two other children, but 
as she was decidedly inferior in mental power to Teda, her 
studies were confined to such subjects as she could most 
easily grasp. She joined in their lessons of history and 
geography, but left the room when Uwen's lessons in Latin 
and Greek began. Teda remained behind, not that she was 
taught witli the boy, but she listened to the instruction he re- 
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ceived, and it happened not unfrequently that she understood 
and remembered what he had missed ; and so, according to 
her early tendency, she could assume the rS& of teacher. 
Time brought him ever more under her sway; whenever 

bodily strength and dexterity had to be used, he stood forth 
as the elder brother, whose duty it was to care for her ; in 
questions of mental interest his part was that of the younger 
brother. Teda had reached the age when she was capable of 
understanding her father's creed, that eternity was the only 
proper aim of man ; she proved herself in every respect his 
child, and by her religious zeal fulfilled his highest hopes. 

Still, by a singular contradiction, Teda proved herself equally 
the child of Ueena Swidder. When she indulged in visions of 
a future life all earthly things seemed to her as worthless ; but 
when, at another time, she was seized with a desire for any- 
thing, she thought of no one but herself, and expected everyone 
to give way to her claims. She exacted attention and service, 
without ever thinking that these were due from herself in return. 
She could not bear the least pain or trouble, and even when 
she had brought it on herself, she was ever ready to lay the 
blame upon the innocent. 

With these two main characteristics Teda also possessed a 
third, which presented a striking and inexplicable contradic- 
tiorL This was a wildly passionate temper, for the most 
part concealed, but occasionally manifesting itself in some 
violent outburst. This disposition could only be accounted 
for by the circumstances attending her origin. The charac- 
teristic seemed rather that of the flesh than of the spirit ; it 
was like a sudden, fierce rebellion, a physical reaction of the 
blood against some tyrannous thraldom. Teda struggled with 
this temper, but her efforts were often in vain ; it overcame her, 
as if it were some power that she had not strength to resist. 

Perhaps it might be accounted for in some degree by her 
unusually early physical development, which made Freda, 
althoi^h of the same age and quite as tall, appear but a child 
beside her. In Teda's outward appearance there was a similar 
contradiction. A face of marble whiteness was overshadowed 
by masses of dark hair, from underneath which gleamed eyes 
that shone like stars, and gave the impression of a mind lifted 
up above all earthly things, while the finely developed figure 
showed that she was in the fullest sense a woman. 

Teda Remmert was strikingly, singularly beautiful, and she 
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gave every promise of becoming still more so. Looking at her, 
you seemed to see the head of an archangel on the body of a 
Venus, and a close observer of her words and actions could 
not fail to notice that spirit and sensuality were continually at 
warfare in her heart. 

Freda Roeluf, on the other hand, still looked only like an 
unusually tall child, and this impression was increased by the, 
peculiarity in the style of her dress. She still wore the same 
kind of bodice and short skirt as did the other village children ; 
while Teda, who had learned from Walmot how to ply her 
needle, had begun to make her own dresses, and took especial 
care that they should be becoming. She often scolded Freda 
for fallinc; back in summer time into the old childish practice 
of running over the downs without shoes or stockings. With 
regard to polish and elegance, indeed, she considered that both 
the dress and manners of Freda required improvement, and 
she undertook the office of teaching her in this respect, as she 
had formerly undertaken that of teadiing her to speak correctly. 
Freda never treated her fault-finding as an ofiensive assump- 
tion, but rather as a sign of her friendly interest, and for that 
interest in her she was duly grateful. Though ever true to the 
unerring instincts of her own heart, her mind was open to re- 
ceive instruction, and she was entirely free from vanity and self- 
conceit. When her good sense recognised the justice of Teda's 
remonstrances, she at once obeyed her directions, though, in 
truth, these were but little needed, seeing that her own instinct 
guided her infallibly to all that was in the truest sense becom- 
ing, and attractive, and amiable in maidenly deportment. 
Whatever was contrary to her natural simplicity she quietly 
refused, but in such a way as to avoid any unpleasantness, 
Freda's constant desire to oblige was the real cause of the un- 
broken union, year after year, of these three children. 

Her outward appearance, however, had not as yet developed 
to her advantage. Tal! and slim as a maypole, her angular 
limbs had lost all their early grace of movement and propor- 
tion. When she was running, she presented a most comical 
appearance, reminding one more of a long-legged heron than 
of the golden sunbeam, which once used to flit across the sandy 
downs. Her hair was still of the same lovely colour, but the 
pretty round face beneath had become lengthened ; it was not 
the old face nor yet was it quite a new one; only now and 
then did the deep blue eyes shed over the altered features a 
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passing gleam that served to recall, under the present plain 
appearance, her former charms as a little child. 

Freda regularly attended the Sunday service at the church, 
and she was to be confirmed at Easter along with Teda and 
Uwen. During her preparation for this rite her answers indi- 
cated how far she had herselt understood and accepted Fastor 
Remmert's peculiar religious dt^mas. She knew, as well as 
her two companions did, all the articles of faith, and when she 
was questioned, she could repeat them without a. mistake ; but 
she had learnt them as a purely mechanical task, and they 
seemed to her to have no real connection with herself. On the 
other hand, all the commands of the Gospel that refer to our 
earthly life, enjoining justice, charity, and brotherly love, fell 
not merely from the lips of Freda, but expressed the deepest 
feeling of her soul. 

It often seemed as if the Catechism were quite superfluous, 
as if she had only to consult her own instincts in order to hit 
upon the right and proper answer. In this she not only far 
surpassed Teda, but offered a decided contrast to her, as the 
latter was solely occupied with seizing and fixing in her mind 
the rules of faith ; everything else seemed to her a matter of 
indifference. 

Uwen resembled Teda in this religious fervour, but far more 
through the influence of her example than through the pastor's 
inculcation of his transcendental views. At the same time, the 
boy often showed, by a very illogical contradiction, that his 
thoughts were still engrossed with the things of this world, 
from which, indeed, he found it no easy matter to free himself. 
It was only in externals that he had cast aside his boyish ap- 
pearance, and passed the threshold of man's estate ; inwardly 
he was still yielding and irresolute, like a boat without a keel, 
swaying hither and thither with every motion of the waves. 
The theological profession seemed to him the highest of human 
earthly aims, and he regarded it with enthusiasm, but none the 
less id he feel bound to Mother Walmot by an indissoluble 
tie, so that not a day passed in which he did not find time 
to run across to her cottage for at least one greeting. 

He had long called her, after the custom of East Frisian 
children towards elderly women. Mother Walmot, but the 
tone in which he uttered the first word indicated a far deeper 
feeling than that which it ordinarily implied. In this instance 
alone he was not, as in all others, compliant and submissive to 
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Teda. The latter acknowledged, indeed, the good they had 
often derived from their visits to Walmot, but stories had 
ceased to interest her, and the other sayings of the motherly 
woman were to her of no importance ; it was only the prattle of 
a fish-wife who had no real knowledge and education. Uwen's 
daily unnecessary visits to the cottage were therefore regarded 
by Teda as a waste of time, and unworthy of his higher spiritual 
aims. He never attempted to argue with her, but, by his 
conduct, manifested a silent opposition, and remained true in 
his attachment to Mother Walmot in spite of her lack of 
scholastic training. Uwen also maintained his long-accustomed 
friendly relations with Freda. He was not, indeed, quite the 
same as he had been at first ; he had been much fonder of her 
then, she felt Not that he had become in any way unfriendly 
towards her, but he was more indifferent His scientific and 
classical studies gave him subjects to think about of which she 
was ignorant, and which she could not discuss with him as 
Teda could. She often grieved about it, but it could not be 
helped; the time for child-play on sea and sand was past, and 
in the discussions now held it was natural that Teda, as the 
best-informed, should chiefly carry on the conversation with 



CHAPTER XXni. 

CONFIRMATION DAY. 

The confirmation of the three young people took place in the 
year 1806. Easter fell late in April that year, and an un- 
usually mild spring day gladdened the isle. Ail the villagers 
assembled in the church to witness the ceremony. Walmot 
herself accompanied Datya, and also brought Roeluf Hemmen 
to join with her for the first time in religious worship. She 
presented him, as it were, to the congregation as a new 
member. She could very well do this, for with the exception 
of his still habitual silence, which was in no ways remarkable 
amongst the other laconic fishermen, there was nothing in his 
appearance now to recall the half-witted vagrant, shattered in 
body and mind, that he had been, when he arrived on the 
island. Healthy and strong, with a fearless look and clean 
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altire, he attended the festival, and it was evident that he had 
regained his self-reliance, and had learned self-respect. 

Freda welcomed the occasion with a happy countenance; 
she wore a simple, but very becoming dress which Walmot 
had prepared for the confirmation, though she viewed the 
ceremony in a very different light from the others. It had 
never entered her mind to prevent her child from joining in 
a long-established custom and so make her an object of village 
gossip ] just as little had she sought to perplex Freda by un- 
folding her own views about the confession of faith which 
the girl was required to make. They understood each other 
perfectly without need of words, and Walmot simply re- 
marked : 

' The vow which you are going to take is an acknowledgment 
that you feel within you a something sacred and holy; it 
matters little whether you understand the words exactly in the 
same sense as the others da Make a vow to yourself that 
you will ever faithfully live and act according to what you 
believe to be right and honest and meet. Then you utter 
no lie when you answer the pastor's question with the words 
" I do," for you promise to cling to the Holy of Holies, and 
for all else we have but the word of man, the one naming it 
this, the other that. He who vows to be true to his own heart 
and conscience makes this vow to God, let men define Him 
as they please. No one on earth has yet seen or heard Him, 
nor ever will. Perhaps your sister Datya, who is dead, knows 
Him now ; we, too, must wait till then. But what we are to 
do and what we are not to do, whilst here on earth, this we 
have been plainly told." 

Standing before the altar of the little church, Teda presented 
as great a contrast to Freda in her dress as she did in her 
person. In compliance with her wish. Pastor Remmert had 
consented to mark the importance of the occasion by pro- 
viding his daughter with a suitable costume, which he had 
had made at Norden. She had nothing to do but decide upon 
the colour. So she wore a white dress, perfectly simple in 
material and make, but such as had never before been worn 
on the island. The women and maidens who saw her de- 
clared that she looked a perfect ' bride of heaven,' and the 
term was by no means inappropriate. The white shimmering 
robe veiled, as it were, the bodily form, increased its height, 
and threw at the same time an effulgence over the finely-cut 
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features of the face. Never before had Teda appeared 
such a. spintual, angelic creature ; the impression she made 
was strengthened by her lack of all self- consciousness and 
vanity, and because she was, like her father, so perfectly in- 
different to personal beauty. 

Uwen, when he saw her in this festal robe, gazed upon her 
in amazement ; his eyelids quivered, and his silence indicated 
that he had never dreamed that Teda, in her white dress, could 
look so beautiful as this. 

The hair of Pastor Remmert had become somewhat gray 
about the temples, otherwise his fifteen years' residence on the 
island had wrought but little change in his outward appearance. 
While addressing those who were about to be confirmed, his 
eyes sparkled with an unearthly gleam ; his words being in- 
tended for more educated hearers than usual, he was able to 
give them a higher flight, and thus displayed in this poor little 
village pulpit eloquence of the richest and rarest character. 
This was, however, merely an outward form, adopted for the 
purpose of bringing home more fully to his hearers the 
preacher's anxiety and earnest desire for the eternal welfare of 
the three youthful souls who were now to be admitted by him 
into covenant with God. This made the day a special festival 
even for him, and the enthusiastic elevation of his thoughts 
found expression in words that were full of the deepest emotion. 
Though nearly fifty years of age, he looked still handsome and 
young ; his form, his features, and, above all, his eyes, seemed 
so imbued with the spiritual power of his rel^ious convictions 
as to give out a vital force capable of defying the flight of 
time. 

Deena, of course, was also at church, but she was not in 
festive attire. She wore the dress in which she usually went 
about her morning household duties. Even this, torn and 
stained, bung about her in a slovenly feshion. She had got 
up too late, had not had time to finish her breakfast in the 
house, but had brought a piece of bread with her, and, during 
her husband's sermon, sat on a bench, half hidden in the 
background, eating as she held her hymn-book before her. 
She would go about the whole day in this neglected attire, 
but Remmert's eyes never noticed her outward appearance, 
and she, too, no longer perceived her husband's youthful air, 
or the rapt expression of his handsome features. In her eyes 
could be seen nothing but selfish indifference towards all that 
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did not affect her own bodily comfort, while her faded features 
wore a fixed look of stolid vacant stupidity. 

It suited the inclination of hoth the pastor and his wife 
to let things go on in the parsonage in their usual coui^, 
as soon as the confirmation was over. For Pastor Remmert 
the solemnity and sanctity of the day ended with the service 
in church, and Deena never for a moment dreamt of sacrifictng 
her own ease in order to prepare any home festivity for the 
young people on their return from the solemn ceremony. 
Walmot expected that Freda would be invited to dine with 
her two companions, but no one concerned themselves any 
further about the young people. They knew, from former 
observation, that even in the poorest families confirniation 
day was celebrated as something exceptional, and thus, over- 
powered by the same feelina, the three young people stood, 
silent and undecided what to do. It was not for long, how- 
ever; Walmot quickly put an end to their embarrassment by 
the simple-hearted friendly way in which she asked Uwen and 
Teda if they would, as a special treat to Freda, come and share 
her mid-day meal, and as the invitation was joyfully accepted, 
she hurried on before, in order, if possible, to make some Utde 
addition to their usual fare. For herself the day had no special 
significance, but she felt for the young people, whose over- 
wrought feelings were likely to be changed into despondency 
by the indifference with which they were treated. 

An instinctive impulse of Teda's, to do in some way the 
honours of the parsonage, made her invite Freda to accompany 
Uwen and herself into the sitting-room. It all looked very bare 
and untidy, just as Deena had left it. She herself had gone to 
bed, as soon as she had come in from church, in order to make 
up for the sleep which she considered that she had lost. The 
contrast of the bright sunshine outside with the close, cheerless 
room only increased the melancholy mood in which the young 
people had entered it. Freda felt oppressed to such a degree 
that she could scarcely breathe. She did not quite know what 
business she had there, and stood silent as before, until Teda 
took the little picture of the Madonna from the wall and showed 
it to her. Freda had heard of it, but had never seen it until 
now. She shook her head as if she had pictured it quite 
different. It made no great impression upon her. The pastor's 
daughter asked her : 

' Do you not see that this shows us, as we were told in 
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church, what we ought to be, and how we ought to think, not 
of earth, but only of heaven?" 

Freda answered : 

' If that represents a human being, I can't understand it 
at all' 

* It is the mother of our Saviour, and no ordinary mortal.' 

' But your father said that, according to our Creed, she was 
just such a mother as all other mothers.' 

' She is so, it is true, but she is also something more. We 
must not pray to her as the Roman Catholics do, but we must 
admire the humility with which she adores her Son, who is 
both her Saviour and ours.' 

Freda knew not what to reply ; she gazed at the picture in 
silence, then she said : 

' My mother never looks at me in that way. I love her eyes 
far more, and they seem to me far more beautiful.' 

Teda's lips curled somewhat contemptuously. 

'Oh, ifs because you have never learned from books what 
artistic beauty is. We do not find it in mere men and women. 
But Uwen understands — don't you, Uwen?' 

She looked at him inquiringly, and he answered, fixing his 
gaze full upon her : 

' An artist might also paint a Madonna from you. Mother 
Walmot has only beautiful eyes, and they have a different 
expression. Of course you must know better than Freda what 
the " beautiful " means.' 

Teda's eyes beamed with pleasure. She hung the engraving 
on the nail again. Freda felt that she would like to say some- 
thing, but she could not tell exactly what. She felt herself 
inferior to her companions in culture and comprehension, and 
felt it more and more difficult to breathe in the close atmo- 
sphere of the room. At last she whispered : 

' Can't we go outside ? it looks so beautiful.' 

As she uttered the last word, she felt there was something 
beautiful that she was able to comprehend perhaps better than 
Teda — certainly in a different way. And so she felt secretly 
consoled as they came outside the house ; the sense of oppres- 
sion was removed, and her cheerfulness returned. 

Uwen exclaimed, ' I feel hungry !' and Teda responded, ' So 
do I.' 

Freda thought mother would have the dinner ready, and 
they might as well go over. So they went on their way, and 
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the larks, unseen, poured forth their carols in the blue sky 
overhead. It was a most lovely day in spring. Freda was 
overflowing with delight ; a jest even rose to her lips as she 
asked tier companion : 

'And do you think of nothing but heaven when you are 
hungry and hurrying home to dinner?" 

Teda could not repress a smile as she answered : 

' We are, indeed, enjoined to pray, " Give us this day our 
daily bread," and if your mother has something good besides, I 
shall have no objection. It is, too, quite proper on confirma- 
tion day. My mother likes her ease too well to give herself 
any trouble.' 

Walmot's larder had not been able to furnish any special 
dainty, but still there was an addition to the meal which was 
quite an unusual thing in the village or at the parsonage. On 
the neatly-spread table stood a bottle of ruby-coloured wine, 
which, with a couple of others, she had once bought at Emden 
for use in case of illness. It had been cast ashore from some 
wreck, and was apparently of Spanish vintage, sweet and 
sparkhng. The unwonted beverage cast a genial glow over the 
simple fare, and was thoroughly enjoyed by them all. The 
wine was drunk out of tiny coarse glasses, which had often to 
be filled up, and which as often gave forth a tempting aroma. 
But the best stimulant of all was Walmot's cheerful temper, 
and the pleasure which she took in making the young people 
happy. It mattered not to her whether the day was really 
more important than other days, but the three beside her 
looked upon it as a festival in their lives, and therefore it pos- 
sessed similar importance for Walmot too. Her views bore a 
singular resemblance to those of Pastor Remmert; in both they 
sprang from the same root, an unselfish disposition. Only in 
the pastor's estimation the soul of his own child was no more 
precious than any other soul, while to Walmoi her own Datya 
stood first of all, and was the dearest of all. Still, she strove 
her utmost to miake up to Uwen, and Teda too, for all that was 
lacking in their daily life at home ; she was just as thoughtful 
for them as though some moral obligation had imposed on her 
this charge. There was, it is true, a striking difference in the 
aim and in the results of the unselfish disposition of Pastor 
Remmert and that of Walmot. The former sought for those 
entrusted to his chaise the imperishable riches of life eternal ; 
the other aimed at increasing the joys and softening the 
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sorrows of life, amid the ever-changing scenes of this earthly 
existence. 

Roeluf Heinmen did not take his share of the wine ; he had 
made a vow never again to touch intoxicating drink. But he 

poured water into his little glass, and drank of that to the 
health of the newly- con firmed. A memory of his former wild 
sottish career may have passed before him, for his look was 
downcast, and as they clinked their glasses he shyly avoided 
Walmot's. But as she perceived this, she exclaimed with a 
ready smile : 

'Why, you are forgetting me, Roeluf ; man and wife must 
drink each other's health, even if they have grown old.' 

It was the rirst time since their young days that she had ever 
called herself his wife, and she hastily continued : 

' It is only I, indeed, who can be called old, for you looked 
at church to-day as young as any of them, so that I felt quite 
proud of you. For all that, 1 think you won't refuse to drink 
the health of your old woman.' 

She nodded to him with a glance full of love, and he obeyed 
her wish. His trembling fingers shook the glass, so that the 
drops fell thickly on the table ; but with the other hand he 
sought, for the first time since his arrival on the isle, the toil- 
worn hand of his wife as it lay on the table, and clasped it 
silently in his own. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CRUSOE'S ISLE REVISITED. 

Walmot would not let Datya help, as usual, in clearing away 
the dishes, so the three chief personages in the day's solemnity 
went forth into the sunshine on the downs. The glasses were 
small, but had been all the more frequently emptied ; the unac- 
customed wine had flushed their cheeks, even Teda's, and stirred 
their spirits. They longed to spend the afternoon in some 
new diversion, to find something different to their usual tasks, 
A high tide surrounded the island, but it was almost as smooth 
as the surface of a quiet lake ; Walmot's boat lay not far from 
the spot where they stood on the beach, discussing their plans. 
A sudden thought struck Uwen. 
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' Should you like me to give you a row ?' he asked ; and the 
girls gladly assented. 

Amidst frolic and fun, the little skiff glided westward over 
the calm, sunlit waters ; even here, 'twixt sky and sea, reigned 
delightful spring. They still heard for awhile the lark's clear 
trill, then an occasional sea-gull's cry. Not a cloud hovered 
above them ; not a sound of discord arose between the 
occupants of the boat. Their youthful feelings harmonized 
to-day with the spring around. Happy in themselves, each 
sought to make the others happy also; even Teda, from her 
words and manner, might have been taken for a child of 
Mother Walmot- 

Freda sat gazing into the far distance ; all at once she 

'What is that?' 

Uwen, who was rowing, turned his head in the direction to 
which her hand pointed. 

' Don't you know that again ? It can't be anything else.' 

' What do you mean i" 

'Why, the island on which we once looked for Robinson 
Crusoe, and then were caught by the tide.' 

The sudden remembrance excited still more the adventurous 
Spirit of the girls ; they had never been to the little island since 
that time, and they now both exclaimed at once : 

' Oh, do row us over there !' 

Uwen plied his oars more vigorously than ever, and they soon 
drew near to the glistening white strand. The boat carried 
them safely over the deeper channel close on to the dry sand- 
bills. 

In all respects the scene was unchanged. The female gulls 
sat brooding on their nests and suddenly rose by thousands, 
screaming and floating about in the air like a cloud of snow ; 
while their feathers, like smaller flakes, fell down to the 
ground below. 

As they landed from the boat, vivid memories stirred their 
hearts, while feeling and fancy asserted their respective rights. 
They were no longer so childish as to look for the cave of 
Robinson Crusoe, but every nook on the isle was invested with 
memory's far-off charm. They rambled all about; there on 
the northern side still lay the three ancient dark rocks of 
granite, sphinx-like and lonely, but somewhat deeper in the 
water than before. 

9 
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Teda said ; 

' What a pity that we cannot climb on to them again !' 

' Why not ?' asked Freda ; ' we know that it is not deeper, 
and we are taller than we were then.' 

A sudden cloud fell over Teda's face as she replied ; 

' Do you want to spoil your dress then ? I shall take care 
of mine.' 

Half laughing, Freda began : 

' Do you suppose that I mean in my dress ' 

But Uwen interrupted her r ' We can do it — I'll fetch the 
boat round ;' and he hurried off over the downs to the place 
where they had left it. 

The two girls stood waiting side by side. Freda addressed 
her companion several times without receiving any reply. At 
last she said : 

' What has made you so silent all at once ?' 

Then Teda replied : 

' You talk so foolishly sometimes, just as if ' 

She paused. 

' As if what ?' 

' As if we had not been confirmed to-day, but were children 
still.' 

' Have we therefore suddenly ceased to be children ?' 
inquired Freda with siuprise. 'What have I said that is so 
silly? 

As Teda gave no answer, she pondered over the matter in 
vain for some minutes ; then her buoyant spirit soon diverted 
her from thought, and, attracted by the small, fine, pink shells 
that lay around, her tall, slim figure might be seen stooping 
here and there along the sandy ridge, as she made her collec- 
tion. 

Uwen came rowing back in a very short space of time. As 
he landed, he called out with a laugh : 

' At a distance 1 took Freda for a heron, or some other long- 
le^ed sea-bird, picking up shells on the sand.' 

She replied pleasantly : 

'That's just what I was doing — will you have them?" and 
slie held out to him her hand, half filled with the pretty pink 
shells. 

He took them and said, as he thrust the dainty treasure into 
his pocket : 

'You must thread these when you get hom^ and twine them 
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in Teda's hair; she will look lovely in them. Get into the 
boat now, and let me conduct you both to your thrones.' 

The boat glided swiftly across, and they were soon seated 
on the rocks, as they had been six or seven years before. Just 
as then, sea and sand lay all around, and the sunbeams streamed 
upon them, but no longer on little naked, rosy bodies ; now 
they were tall, well-clad, grown-up young people, in the early 
bloom of youth and maidenhood. 

The picture which they presented to-day, had less of a 
legendary character, but — so far, certainly, as regarded one of 
them — was no less singularly attractive and remarkable. Teda's 
white dress, gleaming forth from the dark background, could 
easily be transformed by fancy into snow-white wings, above 
which rose features cast in the artistic mould of some angel 
who had paused for a moment in his aerial flight to rest and 
meditate amidst this lonely silence. 

Uwen gazed at her for a moment speechless ; then he turned 
and looked at Freda. A moment was enough, and then his 
eyes wandered back again. 

Teda seemed conscious of his attention, for she, too, looked 
at him and asked : 

' What are you thinking about ?' 

With some hesitation, he answered : 

' I was thinking of Yora PaweL' 

' And why were you thinking about her ?' 

' Because I heard that she said at church, you looked just 
like a bride of heaven.' 

Uwen had answered hastily; a smile played round Teda's 
lips as she replied : 

' Yora Pawel has weak eyes. It was only the white dress. If 
anybody else had worn it, she would have said just the same.' 

But Uwen quickly replied : 

' No ; no one but you.' 

Both were silent, but Teda's face remained looking in the 
direction it had taken. She did not turn round to gaze again 
into the far distance, but kept her radiant, star-like eyes 
steadily fixed on Uwen. 

This short dialogue had been heard by Freda; she had 
noticed Uwen's hasty glance towards her, and suddenly recalled 
the words he had spoken that morning in the parsonage, ' Of 
course you comprdiend better than Freda what the beautiful 
is.' She had supposed him to mean that Teda was cleverer 
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and more educated than herself, and therefore better able to 
appreciate the beautiful ; but the perception suddenly dawned 
upon her that it was because Teda was herself so beautiful. 
And now for the first time she fully recognised this rare beauty. 
What she had daily seen for years without remarking now struck 
her as something new and strange, and Freda's eyes were 
riveted in silent admiration upon her companion. 

She was like a ' bride of heaven,' as Uwen had said, and 
not merely on account of her white robe. To Teda's question 
he had answered, 'No; another in it would not look as she 
did.' Whom could he have meant by this other? Again 
Freda remembered his glance at herself, as though he had 
been making a comparison. And in her ear the words re- 
sounded strangely, as if the words ' of heaven ' had only been 
added because they were those of Yora Pawel. In Walmot's 
fairy tales and stories, other earthly brides were also dressed in 
white, and doubtless, as she could not at this moment help 
thinking, Uwen had also remembered this. He had meant to 
say Teda was beautiful as a bride, and in the look which 
Teda gave him, something seemed to say that she had thus 
interpreted his words. 

Freda's eyes turned away involuntarily from the face of her 
childhood's playmate, and, bowing down her head, she gazed 
before her. There lay the watery plain unrippled at her feet, 
and, reflected as in a mirror, she saw her own image, each 
feature clearly marked. A face long, thin, almost angular, 
recalling those of the long-le^ed, flaxen-haired fishermen's 
daughters ; simple as a child's, with no distinct expression on 
the features, or any indication of unusual intellectual life. It 
looked to her just like all the other common, plain, unlovely 
female faces, except Teda's, that she was accustomed to see 
on the island. She gazed at it in silence for about a minute ; 
then the image grew dull and faint as little watery rings spread 
over it. The image was distorted by the ripples into a horrible 
caricature, and then it suddenly vanished altogether. Two 
big tears had rolled down from Freda's eyes ; tiny fishes, think- 
ing it some prey, had darted forth. The girl hastily turned her 
head aside, but her two companions had never noticed the 
falling drops. They were no longer talking together, but their 
eyes met now and then, glanced away and came back again 
to interchange a silent look. Uwen's was that of an uncon- 
scious child, but in the flashes gleamed a forecast of coming 
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days. Teda's expressed a clearer consciousness, knowledge, 
and will ; though the younger in age, she was by temperament 
quite the elder of the two. 

The three companions sat thus on the rocks, consecrated by 
childhood's memories, until at last the voice of Uwen broke 
through the silence : 

' It is time that we returned home ; if we don't, we shall be 
having the ebb leave our boat astrand, as in former time the 
flood plunged us into the water.' 

He assisted the girls from their seat into the boat, and 
seized the oars to row towards home. Both he and Teda were 
still more excited than after their mid-day glass of wine ; every 
now and then she would take up water in the hollow of her 
hand and throw it, a glittering shower, into his face. 

It was as if some sudden overflow of animal spirits must 
have vent— a violent impulse, as it were, not assuredly of 
divine, scarcely of rational, but rather of sensual origin, which 
presented a strange contradiction to her idea of aiming solely 
at the attainment of life eternal. 

Freda, on the other hand, had lost all her former cheerful- 
ness ; she sat, quite contrary to her usual custom, with her 
head turned away, gazing silently over the watery expanse, 
until Uwen, looking towards her by chance, asked in surprise : 

' Whatever have you been crying for ?" 

She shook her head, and replied : 

'I have not been crying.' 

' But indeed you have,' he returned, as he gave her a some- 
what anxious look. ' Your eyes are quite wet.' 

She hastily replied : 

'Then it must be from some of the drops that Teda has 
been throwing at you — see, like this ;' and she hastily dipped 
her hand in the water, and moistened her eyelids, till they were 
covered with the pearly drops. 

She made an effort at the same time to join in the play and 
jests of the two others ; the boat flew fester ; the danger of 
which Uwen had spoken was indeed imminent. If life was not 
in danger, still, it was desirable to get ashore before the boat 
ran aground in the sands, for the ebb-waves were already rolling 
violently back from the isle. Uwen said with a laugh : 

' It would be funny, if we were to be left sitting on the spot 
where we were once in such need of a boat It must have 
been somewhere about here.' 
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Freda looked down on the sard shimmering beneath the 
waters ; memory recalled once more the waves that had rolled 
over hei head, and she said : 

' I thought I was going to be drowned that day, and I still 
see your hand, as it drew me upwards, and I was once more 
able to breathe.' 

Uwen answered : 

' Yes, I too can see it still, how Roeluf all at once took Teda 
in his arms, and I knew that she was safe. Then I had the 
courage to bring you ashore as well.' 

His words were addressed to Freda, but his eyes remained 
fixed on Teda's face ; he plied his oar vigorously, but it was no 
longer possible to get the boat close to land. It ran aground 
at a distance of some dozen steps, which were left still moist by 
the retreating tide. 

Turning to Teda, Uwen said : 

' You will sink in ever so deep and spoil your new shoes. 
May I carry you across ?" 

She answered, half laughing, as if she doubted his strength : 

'You may, if you can.' 

He quickly proved his strength, as he lifted her lightly in 
his arms and carried her ashore. It seemed for a moment as 
if Freda meant to wait for him to fetch her too ; but then, with 
a hasty movement, she stepped over the side of the boat and 
followed them through the wet sands. 

The April day was early closing in, and the setting sun was 
tinting the downs with a ruddy glow. Nature, changeless on 
this isle, recalled everything just as it was when the children 
had been happily rescued from the flood, only now it was the 
dark-haired Teda, instead of Freda with her golden tresses, that 
Uwen carried in his arms to shore. 

As the latter came up close behind, he said with some 
embarrassment : 

' Why didn't you wait ? Of course I could have fetched you 
too.' 

She answered: 

' My shoes are of no consequence, and you would have found 
me too heavy. Teda is much lighter than I am.' 

'That is very true. I believe I could easily carry her all the 
way home without feeling it' 

Imagination vividly recalled to Freda all that had formerly 
occurred, and at the same time she could not help feeling how 
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different things were now. Teda's eyes had then flashed with 
anger and she had been ready to use violence, but now she 
looked gentle, loving, and kind, as she had never done before. 
She remarked that it was quite time she and Uwen went home. 
They had had a delightful day and thanked Walmot and Freda 
most heartily for it. Her face betrayed an eager wish to set 
oRl She gave her hand to Freda as she said ' Good-bye.' The 
latter clasped it, as she stood for a moment silent and still ; 
then she suddenly threw her arms round Teda's neck, kissed 
her for the first time since they had known each other, and 
exclaimed : 

' Yes, we have bad a pleasant day, for I see it has made you 
happy.' 

She held out her hand to Uwen toa 

' Thank you very much for having taken me agmn to the 
sea-gulls' isle. It has always been on my mind. Now I have 
seen it, and shall not need to go ^ain.' 

The two dwellers at the parsonage set ofl' for home. Twdight 
had begun to fall, and soon envdoped them in a gray ha^ 
Freda stood gazing after them, her eyes fixed upon the white 
robe of Teda as it shimmered for awhile in the dusk, like that 
of a bride. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Freda's first sorrow. 

The lonely girl turned away at last, but not towards home ; 
she stepped a httle way aside, and sat down upon a ridge. 
After a time Walmot came up ; she had seen the girl afar off, 
and had been vainly awaiting her return. She sac down beside 
her on the well-warmed sand, as she inquired : 

' Was it pleasant on the water ?" 

Freda merely whispered, ' Yes,' repeating the same answer 
several times, until at last Walmot asked ; 

' What makes my Datya so quiet ?' 

' I'm not quiet' 

She tried to give the words a cheerful tone, but it was 
evidently forced, and Walmot asked : 

' Has anyone been vexing you?" 
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'No.' 

But as she said so, she laid her head on her mother's bosom 
without adding another word. It was now dark, and after a. 
few moments the latter felt, as it were, a drop of dew Call upon 
her hand. Only it was wann. 

' What is my Datya crying for, if no one has vexed her ? 

The girl, for answer, only pressed her face more closely to 
the sheltering bosom, and Walmot inquired no further. She 
did not keep silent, however, but began to talk of indifferent 
things, then of the morning's service at church and the pastor's 
address. She referred also to Teda's white dress, and how she 
had heard Yora Pawel say that it made her look like a ' bride of 
heaven.' On uttering the last words, the speaker felt a slight 
quiver pass through the form that lay clasped in her arms, and 
she continued : 

' I might have got one like it for Datya, only Datya does 
not think so much about heaven. Or would she have liked 
oneP 

The girl naade a negative motion with her head. Walmot 
could not see it, but she felt it. 

' Did you not like Teda in hers ?' 

' Oh yes, very much.' 

' Why would you not have liked to wear one then ?" 

' It would not have suited me.' 

' And why not ?■ 

' Because I am so ugly.' 

At these words Walmot gave a merry laugh. 

'You had not found that out this morning, and the eyes that 
discovered it must have been very dull.' 

With a kind of anxious quickness Freda answered r 

' It was only my own eyes. I saw it to-day myself in the 
water.' 

' Then they, too, must be dull, for mine are very clear, and 
in my eyes Datya is the sweetest creature they have ever seen, 
and she always will be, whether she is so in Teda's eyes or 
not.' 

' Indeed, Teda has never said that I was ugly — most cer- 
tainly she has not. It is unjust to her to say so.' 

' Then my Datya must have been dreaming it ; and I think 
we shall both fall asleep soon, if we sit any longer here in the 
dark.' 

Saying these words in a cheerful tone, Walmot raised herself 
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and Freda from the ground, and then, with her arm round the 
maiden's neck, she drew her homewards. 

Having lighted the lamp, she related all sorts of merry jokes 
, and the little tales she could recall of the girl's childhood, and, 
in answer to her questions, Roeluf had to remember and 
describe how Datya with her little fairy feet used to flit about 
like a sunbeam ; nothing so beautiful had ever before been 
seen on the isle. 

And then Walmot thought of a nice surprise that she might 
very well receive on her confirmation day. So she went to 
her chest, and, bringing out a purse filled with gold coins, 
which Freda now saw for the first time, explained to the girl 
that this was her heritage and fortune — in fact, her dowry — if 
at any time a true, good man should love her and want to 
marry her. 

The girl gazed with wonder at the glittering coins. The 
history attached to them not only excited her fancy, but drove 
away her recent gloomy thoughts. Unperceived, Walmot cast 
a hasty glance at the face of her child. It sufficed to reveal to 
the mother's eye a silent sorrow, unconsciously buried in the 
maiden's heart. A deep, anxious, but scarcely audible sigh 
escaped from Walmot as she hastily turned away. She thrust 
her hand, however, into the pile of gold, and, clinking the 
bright pieces through her fingers, said with a smile : ^ 

' How rich Datya is ! She never thought it, I'm sure !' 
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CHAPTER 1. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The year 1806 had begun with a beautiful, calm, sunny spring 
but in the autumn, towards its close, a wild thunderstorm burst 
forth, if not over the entire Northern lands, still over the empire 
to which North Friesland belonged, so that the tremendous 
convulsions on German soil reverberated now and again, even 
in this little isle which had been so long sundered from all share 
in political concerns, 

A new declaration of war against Prussia by the Emperor 
Napoleon, aimed at removing the last check on his supremacy 
over the whole of what was once the German Empire, and like 
a raging flood, the French troops burst through the mouldering 
bulwarks once raised by Frederick the Great for the protection 
of his kingdom, and quickly overran the land, to which they 
dictated like haughty conquerors. In the month of October the 
military strength of Prussia was completely broken by the 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt ; a small remnant, which had 
joined some Russian auxiliaries in the extreme east, was being 
pursued by the enemy, while those who ought to have been 
friends, the military commanders of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, were actually besieging with German troops the fortresses 
of Prussia. The few weeks in autumn had sufficed to destroy 
the very foundations of the proud bulwark which the great King 
had reared and succeeded in defending for seven long years 
against the united strength of Europe. 

East Friesland itself had not suffered during these warlike 
events. With its marshes, moors, and heaths, it still lay apart 
and undisturbed. There was, however, no doubt that sooner 
or later it must be affected by the fate of the Prussian kingdom, 
and the islanders, usually so cool and deliberate, received, with 
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no little anxiety and excitement, the tardy reports of these 
momentous events. News arrived more slowly than ever. The 
people in general waited for it patiently enough. No political 
feeling disturbed the minds of men so long accustomed to 
loneliness, oblivion, and self-dependence. 

Whatever could or might take place on the Continent was 
no concern of theirs, they thought, and could make no differ- 
ence in their relations or in their pursuits and interests. Who- 
ever might finally come forth as the conqueror in the field 
would have to leave the fish in the sea just as before, and wind 
and waves, high tide and low, would assuredly defy his power. 

Among the most unconcerned and indifierent about the great 
events then occurring on the mainland were these islanders 
to whom Pastor Remmert preached and explained the Gospel 
Sunday after Sunday. His sermons were by no means adapted 
to remove their ignorance of the world, or to arouse their 
slow intellects to take some interest in its affairs ; they rather 
tended to instil in the minds of his hearers his own con- 
tempt for all earthly concerns. They accepted his assertion 
that the things of this life, compared with the things of eternity, 
were for them of as little import as the furrows on the sands in 
a gale of wind. They perceived that his countenance never 
changed, whatever news might reach them from the unknown 
world without; and as they wended their way home after 
the service and looked across the downs, everything on the 
island remained just the same as before. The history of the 
world itself was nothing more than the drifting sand, blown to 
and fro by the wind, which fell, as Pastor Remmert observed, 
impotent and worthless to the ground, when drifting against 
the strong wall of God's house. 

To such narrow-minded views and limited interests, Walmof s 
household formed the only exception. It was a natural result 
of her character that she should lament the war and hear with 
deepest concern reports of the unspeakable horrors, sufferings, 
and ruin which it had brought upon mankind. And the fact 
that her countrymen were the sufferers, rendered Walmot's 
sympathy all the deeper. In her heart existed, not only a love 
for the island on which she now lived, but also for the whole of 
her native land- Whence it sprang she scarcely herself knew, 
nor did she care to inquire. Perhaps her early wanderings in 
foreign lands had tended to nourish the germ. It was there, 
and certainly it glowed the more, since the invasion, subjection, 
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and oppressioD of Germany by the French troops had begun. 
Walmot understood but little about the political aims and 
wishes of the countries and their rulers, but her love was all the 
warmer for the human beings whose happiness was thus reck- 
lessly destroyed. A fervent patriotism was kindled in her soul, 
and this begat something quite foreign to her nature — an 
equally violent hatred. She hated the author of the war, the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the French ; but even more than these 
she hated the princes of the Rhenish Confederacy, who had 
been willing to ally themselves with the enemies of their country. 
She knew instinctively that they did this in order to retain their 
lands and crowns, whereas Walmot would willingly have risked 
her very life for the welfare of her native land. 

The conduct of these princes was in het eyes the most 
shameful selfishness, unnatural disaffection and disloyalty, 
shown by the members of one great family towards their 
brothers and sisters. It never occurred to her that she herself 
and her little island might be drawn into the general danger ; 
the thought of her bleeding country, and sympathy with it, 
filled her heart ever more and more, so that it quivered and 
bled at each account of battle-fields and fortresses surrendered, 
that reached these quiet inhabitants of the downs. 

To Walmot's cottage news came more frequently than to any 
other on the island. After the disastrous battle of Jena, she 
had found it impossible to endure the anxious uncertainty as to 
the further course of the campaign, so that, at her request, 
Roeluf Hemmen rowed or sailed at least once a week to . 
Emden or Norden, in order there to dispose of his fish. He 
brought back with him such news as he could glean of political 
events. . This was for him, especially during the stormy winter 
months, a laborious, and very often a dangerous, journey ; but 
danger and labour were nothing to him, if he could but gratify 
a wish of Walmot's, or procure her a moment's relief. One 
grateful look of hers and her hands stretched out to welcome 
his return, more than repaid him for long hours of tossing about 
in dripping clothes between the wildly foaming waves and the 
wind-driven mists. At first he repeated with the utmost indif- 
ference the news he had collected ; but it was strange to see 
how he gradually began to understand and take an interest in 
it This sprang from a special cause — he noticed the effect 
which his news produced on Walmot. When her eyes beamed 
on him with joy, then his news must have been satisfactory ; 
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and so Roeluf learned to reflect on the way whether his report 
would please her or not. Thus he obtained by degrees a 
personal knowledge and judgment of what was taking place. 
He, too, rejoiced when he had something pleasant to commu- 
nicate, while he was depressed at the anticipation of the reverse. 
Thus in Roeluf Hemmen sprang up unconsciously a living, 
growing love for his country. They were a strange couple, both 
already past middle life, who spent day by day together in that 
Httie cottage. There was no longer any question of the feelings 
and the ties that had united them in youth as man and wife. Torn 
asunder by a sudden wrench, these had lain, for more than 
thirty years, buried, as it were, in the depths of the sea. But 
in the course of time, there had sprung up, from quite different 
roots — from those of tenderest compassion and heartfelt grati- 
tude — a new human love, which drew them together and 
expressed itself many a time without words on their wrinkled, 
weather-beaten feces. But it was altogether of a different 
nature from that which had been so easily troubled by the 
storms of youth. It was unchangeable, unselfish, independent 
of sex, the purest and noblest love that the human heart can 
feel. 

And thus Walmot's little household came to be the best 
informed on the island concerning the occurrences in the late 
Prussian dominions. Unhappily, Roeluf seldom brought good 
news, or if he did, it generally proved on the next occasion to 
have originated in some false rumour. During the winter came 
the report of the indecisive engagement at Eylau, but as spring 
was verging on to summer they learned that the terrible slaughter 
at Friedland had completely routed the combined forces of 
Russia and Prussia, and left no doubt that the power of the 
latter was utterly destroyed, and that it would be compelled 
to accept the most humiliating conditions from the con- 
queror. 

Tidings such as these wrought a change in Walmot's once 
cheery views of life, and often threw her, for hours together, 
into a serious, melancholy mood that was quite foreign to her 
nature. Her thoughts were for ever dwelling on the misfortunes 
of her distant countrymen, and when the day's work was over 
her talk was all about the objects of her unvarying sympathy. 
No longer were the evenings cheered by her fairy tales and 
legends, by her merry jests and stories ; she dwelt instead upon 
the latest war news, connecting it with what they had heard 
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before, and trying to picture to herself and her companions the 
actual state of affairs, and pouring forth her own hopes and her 
fears. The 'Seven Years' War' had occurred during her child- 
hood. Memory still retained vivid impressions of the misery 
it had caused, for this had then been the theme of general talk. 
From thence her lively fancy now conjured up a clear picture 
of the horrors, the havoc, and the grief which the present war 
must be causing. At the same time she still retained a distinct 
remembrance of the enthusiastic admiration and respect with 
which everyone had spoken of the indomitable energy of the 
King of Prussia, who never yielded to despair, however power- 
ful and numerous his enemies might be. 

It had been a source of pride to the people of East Friesland 
that they had only a short time before been enrolled amongst 
his subjects, and it was a deep grief to Walmot to think that 
all the glory, power, and benefits he had procured for his 
kingdom, were now being lost and shattered under the rule of 
his successor. Doubtless there was in many respects a vast 
difference between Walmot and Frederick the Great, but they 
were alike in the unselfish efforts which they made for others' 
welfare rather than for their own. It may have been some 
hidden sympathy binding together their iimermost souls that 
made Walmot, while she hated and despised the princes of the 
Rhenish Confederacy, cling to the memory of Frederick II. 
with such an appreciation of his worth. 

In this new strain ran on the evening chats beside the cottage 
hearth, or, as summer drew on, along the beach and over the 
downs, just as they aroused again in Roeluf Hemmen an 
interest in life, so they exercised a very powerful influence upon 
Freda. The maiden was altogether more silent and reserved 
than she had previously been. She loved to repair to some 
quiet nook on the beach, where she could read in solitude the 
few books that fell into her hands. 

One lovely morning in May, as Roeluf was about to sail for 
Emden, she had begged that she might accompany him. 
Walmot shrank with terror from the thought of letting her go 
away so far by sea ; but Roeluf Hemmen said at once, as he 
fixed his eyes upon those of his wife : 

' She will be with me. If I live I shall bring her back to you.' 

Walmot knew that she could rely upon his word, and she 
reproached herself for having been ready to let her fears rob 
Oatya of a great pleasure. 
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It was thus that Freda first visited the town of Emden, and 
gazed with astonishment at its many novelties. She returned 
looking more cheerful than she had been all through the 
winter, so Chat Walmot, whose eye had often rested on her 
with secret anxiety, henceforth urged her going with Roeluf 
whenever the day was fair and the wind favourable. On the 
way Freda learned from Roeluf the art of handling the sails 
and the rudder, so that she was very soon capable of managing 
the boat alone, even in a gale; then, Emden itself always 
supplied her with a fresh sphere of observation and instruction, 
from which her practically gifted mind drew fresh conceptions 
of human life. 

But what chiefly attracted her were some books displayed 
on a broker's counter for sale ; she passed to and fro several 
times, cast within the shop a longing look, and wished for 
them more and more. At last she begged her mother to let 
her buy some with her own money. VVimot, however, would 
not consent to this; she privately told Roeluf to purchase 
them, and then gave Freda the pleasant surprise of finding 
them the next morning on her pillow when she awoke. From 
this time forth the books were her constant companions. 
Under Pastor Remmert's teaching she had never heard the 
author's name, and very much that they contained was beyond 
her comprehension. Even her favourite book, which bore the 
title 'Schiller's Poems,' she felt was beyond her. But she was 
irresistibly attracted to this work, and when her knowledge 
was at fault, she was helped by a sudden inexplicable sensation 
that came over her as from the sea and the sands, the sea-gulls' 
cry, and the murmur of the winds, the sunbeams, and the 
passing sails. Her memory was very good, and easily retained 
each poem, when she had read it two or three times, so that 
she could recite it aloud, and this she loved to do as she paced 
the lonely downs. Her reading now took the place of the 
mental instruction which she had formerly enjoyed, for she 
had not attended school since her confirmation, and on 
Sundays she no longer attended the church-service. Things 
were quite changed since the day on which she had received 
the pastoral blessing ; her life had had to take a fresh course, 
and she entered upon it herself without anyone else's dictation. 
She had undoubtedly become much more silent since then, 
but this reserve might easily be accounted for by the inter- 
ruption of the former daily intercourse with her young play- 
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mates.' They still often saw each other, but in consequence 
of their altered modes of life there had sprung up a slowly in- 
creasing estrangement. The old games no longer gave them 
any pleasure, and when they met, they could scarcely find any 
subject of mutual interest and conversation. 

Uwen and Teda, remaining together, had suffered less than 
Freda from the change, and the latter therefore needed more 
than they did some fresh interest to fill up the void that had 
occurred in her daily life. Her books provided this to a 
certain extent, but they did not wholly suffice. Her nature 
required something more, something to which she could cling 
with entire devotion, and this demand was answered from the 
lips of Walmot, whose evening outbursts had fanned in the 
heart of Freda such a flame as rarely burns in the bosom of a 
girl. This was an ardent patriotism, from which sprang, as 
with her mother, an equally ardent hatred of the French rulers 
and spoilers of the Fatherland ; but under the influence of 
overwrought youthful emotion both these feelings were in her 
far more violent than in Walmot. She took the deepest in- 
terest in the reports brought mostly by herself from Emden ; 
the geographical knowledge she had acquired in her schooldays 
proved now of the greatest use, for it often enabled her to give 
the fullest information as to the neighbourhood and places 
where important events were being transacted. It was very 
singular, sometimes almost droll, to see how the fate of the 
mighty world was reflected from the lips of the dwellers in this 
little cottage on the shore of this islet of the North Sea ; but 
limited though their knowledge might be of the political 
importance of affairs, all the stronger were the hopes and fears 
that sprang from the very depth of their hearts as Co the final 
issue of the war. 



CHAPTER II. 



In the parsonage the war was never mentioned. On Sundays 
Pastor Remmert offered from the pulpit the usual prayer 
appointed to be read in time of war for the success of the 
nation's arms ; otherwise he never referred to the political 
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aff^rs of their country, nor was anything to be gathered from 
his looks. He had a general knowledge of the fact that the 
Prussian kingdom was on the verge of ruin ; but he did not 
take the slightest interest in obtaining the latest news as to 
the state of affairs. And it was just the same with his wife. 
A woman came one day from the village to tell her the news, 
which her husband had brought from Norden, of a great battle 
having been fought ; and Uwen, who from an adjoining room 
had heard a few words of her report, afterwards asked Deena 
where the battle had taken place and who had won. But she 
could tell him nothing about it, and only replied, with a yawn ; 
'What did it matter to him; it was all the same whichever 
might be slaughtered. His business was to learn all he could 
as fast as possible, so that he might leave the island and main- 
tain himself, whether as a pastor or a scavenger she did not 
care, so that she had no longer to feed him.' 

Thus Uwen and Teda knew very little about the affairs of 
the war, beyond an occasional rumour that might be current in 
the village. They had, indeed, no particular wish to learn what 
was going on. But one day their curiosity was aroused, and 
they went at once across to Walmot, from whom they knew 
they would be able to gain the best intelligence that the island 
afforded. 

Roeluf and Freda had brought back with them from their 
trip news of the defeat at Friedland, and a spirit of the deepest 
sadness reigned throughout the little room, which in days gone 
by had always been so cheerful. 

Nothing was talked of but this fresh misfortune that had 
befallen their country. Walmot, Freda, and Roeluf thought of 
nothing else; they lamented and grieved over it. The two 
visitors from the parsonage listened for awhile in silence, and 
then Teda proposed to go back home. Her passing curiosity 
had been quickly satisfied, and she had afterwards found the 
conversation wearisome, so that she declared it would be a 
good while before she visited the house again. She remarked, 
with a mocking laugh : 

' I really think they were ready to cry about the battle.' 

For some time Uwen walked silently by her side ; then be 
said: 

' I can't altogether blame them, for, after all, they are our 
countrymen who are in this distress.' 

But Teda interrupted him : 
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' Their talk is most absurd. My father and mother are quite 
right ; it does not matter to us ; we don't suffer through it. 
And it can't really hurt, for it is God's will, and must therefore 
work good to those whom it affects ; if not, then they have 
deserved punishment for their unbelief. You, who are to be a 
pastor, ought to know this as well as I do.' 

Uwen was unable to refute the justice of her reasoning, and 
it was quite in contradiction to the principles which he had 
imbibed at the parsonage, as to the value and import of worldly 
affairs, that he ventured to repeat his visit to Walmot, in order 
to ascertain the further course of the war. He felt no direct 
personal interest in the matter, only the same sort of feeling 
that he had for the events of olden days, which had formed an 
essential part of his historical education. He sat listening, 
and from the discourse of the others, he pictured to himself 
what was taking place in his own day. 

Late one afternoon, about the end of July, Uwen was walk- 
ing towards the western side of the island, when he saw Freda 
sitting alone on the downs at a little distance from the cottage. 
A book lay on her lap, but she was not reading ; her eyes wei% 
fixed, gazing sadly into the far distance. As she turned round 
on hearing Uwen's footsteps, tears were in her eyes, and he 
asked in surprise : 

' What is the matter ? What are you crying for ?' 

She did not seek to conceal the cause, as she had done a 
year ago on the sea-gulls' isle, but she answered, fixing her eyes 

' Have you not heard then yet ?" 

' Heard what ?' 

' That we are to be Germans no longer.' 

It was only too true. An event had occurred in the remote 
east the results of which affected even this secluded island of the 
North-Sea. Prussia had been forced to conclude a disgraceful 
peace at Tilsit, which it had only been able to purchase by the 
cession of the half of its territories. Amongst those surrendered 
was East Friesland, and it was annex^ by the Emperor 
Napoleon to the crown of Holland, which he had given to his 
brother Ix>uis. Henceforth it was to be called the department 
of East Ems, being a portion of the Dutch state that was 
dependent upon France. The war was at an end. The whole 
continent of Europe, Russia excepted, lay groaning under the 
sway of the conqueror. England alone, safe from the invasion 
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of his armies, continued the struggle, and, in order to weaken 
her as far as possible, Napoleon liad issued an imperial 
edict, forbidding the States belonging to or in dependence 
upon him to have any commerce or communication with 
Great Britain. All the harbours and coasts of the North-Sea 
were by this edict deprived of the goods which had previously 
been imported, and the few remaining States of Prussia had 
been forced to introduce the same measure along the coasts of 
the Baltic. 

This news had been brought from Emden the day before by 
Koeluf and Freda, and the latter repeated it in answer to 
U wen's inquiries. 

He listened, and then observed : 

' But surely you were not crying for that?' As she merely 
gave a silent nod of assent, he continued ; ' You and your 
people don't lose anything by it.' 

' But surely,' she exclaimed, ' you love your native land, 
don't you ?' 

Her look awoke a far-off memory — how he had once worked 
the whole night long to make her a float, because he had seen 
her blue eyes filled with just such tears. It had pained him 
then, and it pained him now ; he had never seen anyone on 
the island weep but Freda; he used to cry himself in days 
long gone by. And so he tried to dry up these incompre- 
hensible tears by diverting her mind to other thoughts, and he 
asked: 

' What are you reading there ?' 

For answer, she held out to him the open page of the book ; 
her finger pointed, as if by chance, to the lines, which he hastily 
read : 

' Alas ! 'tis but too true : thy home of old 
Has grown to thee now strange. Oh, Uly, Uly, 
Scarce do I know thee now.' 

He turned away his eyes in some confusion ; in the hasty 
glance it had seemed to him as if ' Uwen ! Uwen !' had stood 
upon the page. He turned to look at the title of the book, and 
read : ' William Tell : a drama by Frederick Schiller.' 

He returned the book. 

'Who is that? I never heard of him. How did you 
get it?" 

For answer Freda turned over some pages of the little 
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volume, and then, with evident design, pointed to a few lines 
on the open page : 

' Knit ever closer to thy heart ail lies 
Of kindred, friendship, home, of native land. 
Cling fast to them with all thy heart and soul !' 

It was the first time that Uwen had met with any poetry in 
his own language, except the verses in his hymn-book. It was 
quite a fresh experience to him. He knew not what answer to 
make, and merely stammered out : 

' Is this one of the books you bought at Emden ? Pastor 
Remmert has none like it, for he says it is not necessary to 
learn by heart poems written in our own language.' 

Walmot came out of the cottage, joined them, and inter- 
rupted the conversation. She could think of nothing else but 
the last disaster that had befallen Prussia, and the ill-fate it had 
brought on the island. She soon re-entered her dwelling with 
Freda, and Uwen accompanied them. All were in a melan- 
choly mood, and very little was said. Once or twice Walmot 
exclaimed, with an earnest pressure of RoeluFs hand : 

' We are Germans all the same, and mean to continue so.' 

And he nodded. 

' Ves, as long as we live !' 

Uwen sat, as usual, listening in silence, his mind full of in- 
comprehensible emotions. He pondered over it all, as he 
walked back to the parsonage, but failed to gain any clear 
insight into his own thoughts and feelings. One thing alone 
he was sure of — the annexation of the island to the kingdom of 
Holland must be a very dreadful affair, for it had been the 
cause of Freda's tears. 

On the following Sunday the faces of the villagers assembled 
in church wore a look of general expectation. The features of 
Pastor Remmert, as he strode in, were, however, impassive as 
usual ; but instead of going direct to the pulpit, he stepped 
to the front of the rows of seats, and drew from beneath his 
cassock a sealed document, which he opened and read. It was 
an official despatch from Aurich announcing that, by the treaty 
of peace concluded at Tilsit, East Friesland had passed from 
the kingdom of Prussia, and was annexed to that of Holland, 
now under the rule of his Majesty King Louis, who had, on 
behalf of all his territories, assented to the order issued by his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, forbidding all trade and 
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intercourse with England. Pastor Remmert read the document 
with the utmost composure, and, in accordance with the accom- 
panying instructions, took an oath of allegiance and submission 
to the new government on behalf of himself and the inhabitants 
of the island. He then ascended the pulpit, in order, after 
the performance of this worldly business, to lift the minds of 
his hearers to the only things that, amid earth's changes, remain 
eternally the same. At the conclusion of the sermon, he 
offered the usual prayer for the new ruler, his most gracious 
Majesty Louis, by the grace of God King of Holland, Guelders, 
Brabant, Friesland, etc. ; and then, the service being ended, he 
quitted the church as usual. 

The congregation followed him into the open air, and they 
looked as if they were expecting from him some further explana- 
tion ; but he entered the parsonage with his wonted silence. 
It was plain that nothing had occurred which he considered 
worthy of, or needing, any further comment. 

A bright blue sky shone over the sea and the sandhills ; the 
women went indoors to get ready the mid-day meal ; the men 
sat down upon the beach, grouped together, most of them 
smoking their short clay pipes. They puffed forth the smoke, 
and now and then a few words were uttered. One man said 
he was really sorry that they were no longer to be Germans, 
but another replied : 

' Weel, we be yit Frisians, and hallus will be.' 

A third observed : 

' The Dutch, which be ower the Eras yonder, be Frisians, 
too ; we be hall on us won foalce.' 

As one of them was knocking the tobacco out of his pipe, the 
thought occurred to him : 

' If the English weeant coom ower here naw moor, the baccy 
'II be a bigger price.' 

From several sides could then be heard : 

' Ay, that it will.' 

' Ay, that be a pity.' 

Evidently, all thought this the greatest, if not the only, evil 
attendant on the change of rulers. They continued smoking 
in silent contemplation, until at last someone said : 

' Sewerly it mun be toime fur dinner.' 

In the afternoon Uwen set out to go and pay a visit to 
Walmot He had hesitated a moment, as Teda refused to go 
with him, and seemed displeased when she beard of his inten- 
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tion ; but to-day the impulse that moved him was so strong, 
that it led him to act contrary to the wishes of the one whom 
he was generally most anxious to please. 

He did not, indeed, exactly know whiU he wanted over there ; 
it was not probable that they had received any later news than 
what had already been announced in church that morning. 
He found this indeed to be the case. In the cottage the t^Uk 
was all about what he already knew ; and the thought of Teda's 
displeasure, and her being left all alone, caused him to shorten 
his visit. But as he arose to go he still lingered, and Freda, 
observing his hesitation, asked if he was looking for anything. 
Then he answered hastily : 

'Are you still reading that book ?" 

' Which book i' 

' I have foi^otten the name. I mean the one you had on 
the downs the other day,' 

The girl replied : 

' Why do you want to know ?" 

' I should like^ if you are not using it just now, to ask 
you ' 

His face flushed. She looked at him with surprise, fetched 
the little volume containing ' William Tell ' from the shelf, and 
gave it to him. 

' Thank you,' he said. ' I will bring it back to-raorrow. 
Teda is waiting for me f and he hastened home as fast as be 
could. 



CHAPTER III. 

A poet's INFLtJENCK 

The transfer of the East Frisian islands from Prussia to 
Holland had, in fact, made very little diflerence in their ex- 
ternal relations. The new rulers troubled as little about them 
as the former ones had done. The preceding Dutch Govern- 
ment had possessed a number of similar half-forgotten islands 
scattered over the North Sea, and the new additions were 
merely regarded as smaller eastern continuations ; the whole 
group resembled a long string of pearls, which from the west, 
across the mouth of the Zuyder-Zee, became ever smaller and 
smaller. But setting aside the &ct that the islands continued 
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to escape official observation, the new government would 
scarcely have caused them any serious annoyance. King 
Louis nourished friendly, humane designs ; he loved justice, 
and honestly sought the welfare of his subjects. He avoided 
every violent encroachment on existing rights, and all unneces- 
sary changes ; even on the continental portion of East Friesland 
the change of rulers was scarcely felL What affected the 
welfare of the people far more than this was the Continental 
Blockade, which the King was compelled by his all-powerful 
brother strictly to enforce, much against his own wish and will, 
England suffered very much from this measure, but Holland 
was well-nigh pauperised by it, and the department of East 
Ems shared in the general distress, A bad harvest made 
matters still worse and stimulated an active smuggling trade 
in English commodities, at which the new sovereign winked 
as far as he could, out of regard for the sufferings of his people, 
though at the risk of being denounced to his imperial brother 
and incurring his displeasure. But, taking it altogether, the 
condition of East Friesland remained peaceful and endurable, 
and it was only the more patriotically disposed who mourned, 
silent and sad, over their hopeless separation from their Father- 
land. 

There were but few such patriots on the islands, and fewest 
of all on that where stood the church of Pastor Remmert; 
indeed, they were almost entirely confined to the little house- 
hold of Walmot — almost, for one more must be added to the 
number, and this one was Uwen. His daily visits to the 
dwelling, or to what was really the school of Walmot, though 
it did not bear that name, had worked like the continual 
dripping of water, and produced in his mind a strange con- 
tradiction, so that while, like his spiritual mentor, he regarded 
earthly things as trivial and unimportant, he was at the same 
time filled with an ever-growing love for his country. He felt 
his inconsistency and could not account for it ; he recognised 
it, however, without the least regret, even with a feeling of 
pleasure. When he reflected on the subject, he thought it was 
not so much WaJmot's as Freda's influence that had roused 
him from his former indifference and drawn him to think as 
she did. 

There was yet a third — a silent but most eloquent teacher — 
who had helped to kindle the flame. His name, Frederick 
Schiller, was on the book that Uwen had found in Freda's 
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possession. Who he was, whether living or dead, neither of 

them was able to ascertain; but this they knew — that he 
exercised an equally irresistible influence over them both. 

After a long winter, summer had again returned, and Uwen 
could repeat nearly the whole of ' William Tell ' by heart, as 
Freda could most of the poems contained in another of the 
volumes. This exercise had formed a singular intellectual link 
between the two, who met for at least an hour almost every 
day, in order to read to each other, in turn, passages from the 
books, or to vie with each other in reciting some fresh poem 
that had been committed to memory. 

Teda had joined them once, but she felt no interest in what 
they read, and did not come again. This mutual study brought 
to Freda an advantage which she had long and vainly wished 
for. Uwen's classical education enabled him to explain to her 
many mythological and ancient names and incidents which she 
had not before understood. She sat listening with the atten- 
tion of a pupil to his explanations, but quite unconsciously she 
ofttimes changed the relationship and became herself the 
teacher; not, indeed, because she excelled him in any kind 
of learning, but because she was often able to perceive in a 
poem some meaning which had escaped him, and which he 
only slowly recognised after she had drawn his attention to it. 
It was the essentially poetic quality of the poems which Freda 
felt instinctively, without understanding or being able to express 
what she felt. This feeling was chiefly indicated by the mode 
in which she read or recited the verses, and which she had 
learned from no one ; it had come to her naturally. Her in- 
tonation was neither childish nor theatrical ; she uttered every- 
thing with the utmost simplicity, just as it affected her own 
feelings. Uwen often listened in surprise to the simple ex- 
pressive tones of her voice, and these were the means of first 
revealing many things to him ; his own recitations were always 
given in a rhetorical style, but he gradually felt its unfitness, 
and strove earnestly more and more to imitate the girl's 
delivery. They had chosen for their place of meeting in fine 
weather the old playground on the downs, and it was singular 
to note that Freda, who had here once received from the others 
her first lessons in correct pronunciation, was now able to 
recite much better than any of them. It was less an acquire- 
ment than a natural gift, the transmission of a heritage that 
belonged to her, and that only a practised ear would notice in 
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the unpolished speech of Mother WaJmot. Without the tender 
love with which she had been reared, the girl's natural powers 
would have remained undeveloped ; but Walmot's care had 
fostered the genn, and now it was bearing fairer blossoms than 
the foster-mother could have produced by life-long effort. 
Uwen felt that Teda did not possess this nameless quality, 
which could only be compared with the fragrance of a flower, 
and he often wondered how it could come forth from such a 
simple girl as this. The fragrance seemed far more suited to 
the noble form and spiritual beauty of Teda, who, by the side 
of Freda, produced almost the impression of a supernatural 
and angelic creature. Uwen would far rather have had his 
hour's daily reading with Teda than with Freda, and it was 
a strong proof of Schiller's powerful influence over him that 
he was willing, for the sake of his poesy, to leave Teda for a 
little while. No sooner, however, was the reading over than 
he hurried away as fast as he could, thus plainly showing his 
desire to rejoin her, Teda read this on his face, and so received 
him pleasantly, without any grumbling at his absence. Lightly 
jesting, she sometimes expressed her concern that he should 
again have troubled to attend and weary himself with his 
Schiller lesson. Then she fixed her eyes on him, awaiting his 
answer; he returned her look, and said : 

' I get for it every day the best of rewards,' 

' And, pray, what is that ?* 

'Coming back from school,' 



CHAPTER rv. 

A SOUND OF WAR. 

The Prussian kingdom was completely broken up; it lay 
powerless as a corpse ; one could scarcely perceive that Its 
pulse still quivered feebly, or that there was in it one faint 
breath of life. Europe tottered under the burden of the never- 
ending wars. In Spain b'ood had been daily flowing for years ; 
a new war had been begun by France against Austria ; at 
Napoleon's command, Louis of Holland had been obliged to 
equip his navy and go to war with Sweden. But these new 
battlefields were a long way ofl"; doubtful reports arrived slowly. 
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and these events made no alteration in the hopeless dismember- 
ment of the German Empire. So Koeluf Hemmen and Freda 
discontinued their visits to Emden in quest of news. Time 
pursued its old monotonous course on the island. Once the 
death-like stillness of the air was broken, as it were, by a strange, 
distant rumbling — a whisper, a rumour — no one knew whence 
it came or whether there was any truth in it — that England had 
got ready an immense fleet for the purpose of attacking 
Holland and destroying her naval power. The rumour was 
in the air, but it found little credence ; the blockade had trans- 
formed the sea into a wall, over which no message could pass. 

It had been an unusually hot day in early summer, and a 
still more sultry night was beginning to hide the stars by a 
thick haze. Heavy clouds were gathering in the east. Walmot 
said to her companions : 

' See, we are going to have a stonn,' 

She was sitting with Freda and Roeluf on the downs, over 
which the shades of evening had already gathered, and the tide 
was rolling in its mighty waves with a peaceful murmur. A 
few moments after a heavy rumbling was heard in the air. 

' There's thunder already,' exclaimed Freda. 

But Roeluf Hemmen said : 

'That be all nonsense. It doant coom fro' the east, where 
the clouds be, but it coom fro' where the sky be clear.' 

In fact, a streak of blue sky, tinged by the evening glow, 
might yet be seen, although the hollow rumbling noise came 
a second time from that direction. First a heavy roll, like 
thunder ; then a shorter, sharper sound struck upon the ear. 
Suddenly Roeluf sprang to his feet, and shouted : 

' That beant thunder ; that be the roar o' cannon, and it 
coom fro' nigh Ter Schelling yonder.' 

Freda had never before heard the roar of cannon, but Walmot 
had been familiar with it in her youthful days, as well as on 
her long sea-trips, and she was of the same opinion as Roeluf. 
There could, indeed, remain no doubt of its correctness. 
Salvos of artillery and stray shots resounded again and again 
from Ihe west. Roeluf Hemmen was also correct in his calcu- 
lation of the distance, for the roar seemed to come from very 
near the head of the old North Friesland isle, Ter Schelling, 
or Ameland ; but the report was conveyed more distinctly 
through the water than through the air. What could it mean ? 
what could be going on over there ? It could scarcely be any- 
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thing but a naval engagement between the English and Dutch 
fleets at the entrance of the Zuyder-Zee. The crimson streak 
of sky became fainter and fainter, but the flashes of fire from 
the artillery grew more and more distinct. It was very exciting 
to listen to this distant roar that came from some unknown 
though suspected cause. With eyes wide open, they gazed out 
steadfastly into the darkness, as though they might possibly 
perceive something. It was the first actual sound of the war, 
that had been raging for the last ten years, which had ever 
reached the island. 

The roar of the cannon had also been heard on the Other side 
of the island, and curiosity had brought many of the villagers 
across, amongst them Uwen and Teda, both of them eager to 
learn the cause of so strange a sound. They stood together on 
the downs by the side of Freda, but Teda was evidently dis- 
appointed, as she had expected to discover something from this 
side of the island. Uwen's imagination and feelings were, on 
the contrary, powerfully excited ; England's ships were for him 
friends, those of Holland were enemies ; and with each roar 
of the cannon the question rose to his lips, Was it the 
messenger of good or of evil ? 

It had became so dark that the little group of anxious 
listeners could only be distinguished by faint outlines, but their 
voices could be distinctly heard. All at once the darkness was 
riven by a blinding glare ; the storm had gathered from the 
east and darted a hissing flash of forked lightning into the sea. 
Uwen was turning at the moment with some remark towards 
Freda, and the rapid flash sufficed to reveal that his eyes were 
fixed upon her, while at the same time his hand clasped Teda's, 
who was standing at his side. The next moment all was again 
wrapped in deepest darkness, and one of the fishermen said : 
' Let's goa hoam, A reg'lar thunderstoarm be a-coomin'.' 

Another added ; ' It spoots a'ready.' 

'Yes,' said Teda, 'it is beginning to rain, and I am tired of 
standing here. Let us go home.' 

It was impossible to see anything. Uwen could only feel 
that she was trying to pull him along, but he said : 

' The rain will overtake us ; we must wait at Mother Walmot's 
until it is over.' 

Heavy drops were, indeed, falling and the loud claps of 
thunder quite overpowered the distant cannonade. So all 
repaired to the adjacent cottage, and most of them entered the 
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little parlour, where Walmot had already hghted the lamp. 
Freda, however, was still in the kitchen, where she was putting 
some dry sea-wraclc and chips on the gleeds, and as the flames 
darted quickly forth, she was about to follow the rest On 
turning round, however, her eyes met those of Uwen, who stood 
close hy, gazing intently at her. There was something so strange, 
so searching, in his look, that she could not help asking : 

' Why do you look at me like that ?" 

Apparently he had no very clear explanation, to give ; he 
stammered out : 

' The lightning — ^just now,' 

' Did you think it had struck me P It seemed rather as if it 
had struck your tongue.' 

By this time Uwen had found an answer. 

' For a moment, in the flash of lightning, you looked to me 
exactly as you did the first time I saw you on the island; it 
must have been the dazzling light that caused the illusion.' 

The maiden forced a smile to her lips as she replied : 

' That must indeed have been the cause, for in those days 
my hand could scarcely reach my mother's arm, and now I am 
taller than she is.' 

They then entered the little parlour together. 

All five sat down by the table, and poured forth their mutual 
conjectures about the sound that had reached them from the 
sea. Outside the cottage the thunder roared, and the rain 
came pelting down. It was just as it had been some ten 
years before, when they had for the first time quitted their 
playground on the downs, to take shelter here from the 
sudden storm. But they were no longer children sitting on 
wooden stools, but a well-built young man of twenty, and 
two tall girls of some seventeen summers. The little lamp 
gave but a faint light, yet anyone who had sat with them ten 
years before would at once have known Teda again, in spite of 
the obscurity, and most likely Freda too. It was strange, 
and very striking by this light, that Uwen's eyes had not alto- 
gether misled him a little while ago. Freda was still far too 
slim for her height, and her figure had an awkward angularity 
incompatible with beauty ; but in her face might still be seen 
the old child-like charm. At all events, at the present moment 
no close inspection was needed in order to discover it ; the 
charm was plainly manifest throughout her whole person. Not 
only did she possess the golden hair and blue eyes of cbild- 
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hood's days, but the delicate rosy complexion had now returned 
to heighten the attraction of her sweet, refined features ; the 
only difference was, that the child had been transformed into 
the maiden, or, rather, this process was still going oa It was, 
however, quite possible to look at Freda, and see nothing more 
in her than the eye had grown accustomed to during the stage of 
her development. The lightning flash undoubtedly recalled the 
former child much more dearly than did the steady light of day. 
When the blue and yellow flame darted forth outside, and for 
a moment overcame the light of the lamp within the room, 
Uwen turned irresistibly towards the place where Freda sat, as 
if to satisfy himself whether the last flash renewed the illusion 
produced by that first one, when they had stood upon the 
downs. There were not, indeed, many more, for the storm 
was passing rapidly away, and in a quarter of an hour the rain 
had ceased. Teda again uiged their departure, and as they 
came out of doors stars were already shining. The storm had 
passed over to the west, rolling across the cannonade, if this 
had not yet ceased. Roeluf, looking round with the eye of an 
experienced seaman, observed that the morrow would be very 
fair. Walmot added that he would then be able to set out 
early in the morning for Emden, in order to ascertain what had 
been taking place at sea ; whereupon Freda gladly declared 
that she, too, would go with father. 

' Then,' said Uwen, ' I am not to come to the downs for our 
usual reading?' 

He said this with a tone of regret, and, taking leave, he and 
Teda set out in the dark night for their home. They walked 
for some time side by side in silence. They knew perfectly 
well each step of the oft-traversed road, and of the pathless, 
grassy downs, so that there was no chance of losing their way 
in the gloom. 

But when they reached the narrow neck of land, Teda said 
it was so dark she could not tell whether she was walking on 
land or in water, and she laid hold of Uwen's hand in order 
that he might guide her. She did not loose it when they had 
reached the other side, but they walked on together hand- 
in-hand ; indeed, her fear of taking a false step seemed 
to increase, for her fingers clasped his so tightly that he could 
feel the beating of her pulse in their slender tips. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOOD NEWS. 



On the following day a favourable wind swelled the sails for 
the passage to and from Emden, so that Roeluf Hemmen and 
Freda were able to get back again before nightfall. 

In the town, however, nothing more was known concerning 
the naval engagement than had been already surmised on the 
island ; but the people were able to assert positively that a 
British fleet had set sail with a very large body of troops on 
board. . In spite of this meagre intelligence, the eyes of Freda 
shone on her return with an unwonted expression of delight. 
She brought with her another piece of news of such a kind as 
brought back into Walmot's features for the first time for many 
years also a gleam of joy. It was nothing very important, but 
it awoke such unexpected hope that Walmot proposed Datya 
should go over at once to the parsonage, and impart the intelli- 
gence to Uwen. Freda hesitated, and thought the next day 
would be quite early enough for him to know; her manner 
betrayed a decided reluctance to pay the visit Walmot, how- 
ever, still persisted, saying that the walk would do her good, 
after having been confined in the boat all the day. She 
accordingly set out. All around her lay the solitary downs, 
lighted up by the last rays of the setting sun ; but everywhere 
she seemed accompanied by a spectral illusion. Fancy plainly 
depicted to her Uwen and Teda walking hand in hand before 
her, just as the flash of lightning had revealed them to her on 
the beach the previous evening. 

So vividly did her mind conjure up these imaginary forms, 
that when her eye fell upon a figure seated on the sand-bank, 
it was some moments before she could feel satisfied that 
it was really Uwen's very self. Surely he could nqt be walking 
on hand-in-hand with Teda, and sitting over there all alone on 
the downs at the same time. But it certainly was Uwen, seated 
at their usual place of meeting, with a book in his hand, so 
she turned towards him and, looking around, she asked : 

'Where is Teda?' 

Me answered in surprise, as if he did not understand the 
meaning of her inquiry : 
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' Teda ? I have not seen her,' 

' Why are you here then ?' 

' I have been waiting to read with you.' 

' But you knew very well I was going to Emden to-day.' 

Uwen answered hastily : 

' True. I had forgotten all about it.' 

They looked at each other for a few moments in silence- 
Freda's eyes were not yet quite free from their previous illusion. 
At length she began to comprehend that he really was alone 
here and had been waiting for her. She said : 

'It is very late. Whydid you staysolong? You must have 
thought that I ' 

He interrupted her. 

* I thought you might possibly bring some good news, which 
I too might hear.' 

Id this there was an evident contradiction to what he had 
just before said — about having forgotten that she meant to go 
to Emden — and he was probably conscious of it, for with these 
last words he turned his eyes away with a slightly embarrassed 
air. Apparently he could not himself quite tell why he had 
come and waited there; but, overlooking the contradiction, 
Freda only noticed the one word and said : 

' Yes ; I do bring one piece of good news, and mother would 
have me come to you at once, that you too might hear it to- 
day,' 

Then she told him the unexpected news. During the past 
few years they had occasionally heard the name of a certain 
Captain Ferdinand von Schill, who, during the late disastrous 
war, had raised a corps of volunteers, had taken the French 
commander. Marshal Victor, prisoner, had brilliantly defended 
the fortress of Kolberg, and, after the Treaty of Tilsit, had 
been raised by the King of Prussia to the rank of Major. 
Since then, without the knowledge of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, he had quietly planned a scheme, which, being favoured 
by the war that had since broken out between France and 
Austria, he had now suddenly begun to carry out. 

The new kingdom of Westphalia, which Napoleon had raised 
for his brother Jerome, was by the war completely drained 
of its troops, and Schill had formed the sudden resolution to 
invade this territory with his r^ment of hussars, in the hope 
of inciting the whole population of North Germany to revolt 
against the French yoke The news had just reached Emden 
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that he had taken Halle, disarmed the Westphalian troops 
which he had found there, and afterwards successfully routed 
the garrison of Magdebuig that had been despatched against 
him. Volunteers poured in from all sides and increased his 
strength; his name as the long-hoped-for deliverer of Germany 
was on every tongue, and even in Emden the faces of those 
who spoke of him plainly betrayed to the Dutch authorities a 
secret hope that the enterprise would succeed, and East Fries- 
land become once more a part of the Prussian dominions. 

Freda recounted all this to Uwen, and as she did so the 
eyes, which just before had been averted in strange embarrass- 
ment, now gazed steadfastly at each other, kindled by a like 
ardour. After a long season of depression, this came as the 
first piece of good news for their nation, and it made their 
hearts beat in joyful unison, for, fancy had already transformed 
their hope into assurance. The wind was blowing from the 
south-east, from the land where Major Schill was fighting 
for the freedom of Germany, and they seemed to inhale with 
every breath a sense of the heroic and the sublime. They 
were almost beside themselves and, for the moment, children 
once again. Uwen's delight must find some outward vent 
He seized Freda by the waist, and whirled her over the sands 
in a wild, joyous dance, such as they used to have on this 
veiy spot. Just as the arid island produced here and there 
some lovely floweret, almost an exotic, so had Walmot, amidst 
the apathetic dwellers on these isolated North-Sea mounds, 
kindled in two young hearts an ardent patriotism which they 
mutually fanned. Twilight came on, but they never thought 
of parting. With their scant knowledge of political affairs they 
tried to sketch for themselves the future course of events. 
Should Germany declare war, Uwen considered the defeat 
of France as certain in face of the united arms of Austria, 
England, Spain, and Sweden. Freda was the first to notice 
the similarity of the names, Schill and Schiller. The thought 
struck her : Could the brave leader of the hussars be the 
same person as the author of ' William Tell,' the name being 
perhaps printed differently on the title-page of the book, or 
else mispronounced by the people? In any case, the two 
similar names indicated the highest point of heroism which 
their thoughts, their feelings, or their hopes were able to 
conceive. 

It was almost dark before they thought of separating. 
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' Good-night, Freda ; ve'll talk over again to-morrow what 

we think is lilielj' to happen,' said Uwen, as he held out his 
hand. For years he had only done so on rare and special 
occasions. Freda felt she stood nearer to him than she had 
done for a very long time. Instead of the playmates' bond of 
early days, they felt that a new tie was knitting them together 
— a tie arising from mutual apprehension of the beauty and 
sublimity of Schiller's works, and mutual grief for the mis- 
fortunes of their country. Circumstances drew them thus 
together, for there was no one on Uwen's side of the island 
who had the slightest sympathy with him in either of these 
respects. This made Freda very happy. She rejoiced to feel 
that their long estrangement was over, and that a friendly feel- 
ii^ was again springing up between them. In spite of all, 
however, her bosom heaved with a deep, ill-repressed sigh as 
she bent her way homewards in the dusL 



CHAPTER VI. 

HERO- WORSHIP. 

Often had Uwen and Freda heard, in their history-lessons from 
Pastor Remmert, of heroes who, in the very face of death, had 
delivered their country from misery and shame. Here now 
was a living hero, whom the wretchedness of their land had 
spurred on to attempt a like noble deed. Schill was fighting 
even for them, the dwellers on this distant isle ; somewhere 
or other his pulse was beating in sympathy with theirs. Uwen 
and Freda were in a state of continual excitement, as their 
fancy pictured what might even then be taking place. They 
would stand, straining their eyes to catch, as it were, a glimpse 
of the gallant leader in the distant land, where they imagined 
him to be performing his glorious deeds, and for this purpose 
they removed their place of meeting to ihe south shore of the 
island, because from thence they could perceive the faint out- 
line of the mainland. Together here they wove a crown of 
glory for their hero, and endowed him with all the noblest 
human attributes of mind and soul. 
Once Uwen asked : 
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' What sort of a man do you imagine him to be 7" 

Freda oaturally thought that he must be tall, slender, and 
very strong. 

'And his features?" 

She had no answer ready. 

' How is it possible to picture those ?* 

Uwen considered for a moment. 

' Should you think him to be like anyone you have ever seen 
on our island ?' 

She gave a slight laugh : 

' Any of the fishermen 7 No, certainly not 1' And she 
looked inquiringly at the speaker to see if she had understood 
him aright Then she added with a strange impetuosity : 'No, 
I can't at all imagine what his features can be like.' 

And her eyes glanced away over the sea. 

When they had thus exhausted their ideas and conceptions 
about the object of their admiration, they resumed the reading 
which had first been the means of bringing them again together 
on the downs. Freda always brought one of her books with 
her, out of which they read by turns. The reading connected 
itself with their previous conversation almost as if it were a part 
of it ; the names of Schill and Schiller became blended in their 
minds, and produced one and the same feeling. 

But the fair dream was brief, and had, in fact, ended lo:^ 
before the winds had wafted a word about Schill's fate to the 
shores of the distant isle. One stormy day in June, Roeluf 
Hemmen had gone over to Norden, Walmot had been 
anxious, and had entreated Datya not to go with him on this 
occasion. He came back quite early in the afternoon, in full 
sail, like a chased sea-gull, and bearer of grievous news. The 
armies of Austria had been defeated, and, in consequence of 
this new victory of the French, Major Schill had not only 
been abandoned by the thoroughly disheartened Prussian 
monarch, but he and his followers were declared rebels and 
outlaws. Forsaken by his King, he had fled to the Baltic in the 
hope of finding refuge on one of the English cruisers. Pursued 
by a band of Dutch and Danish troops twenty times more 
numerous than his own, and besieged in the city of Stralsund, 
he had, after a brave defence, been overpowered by the 
besiegers, and, with most of his followers, had fallen sword in 
hand. The few wounded men who were taken alive were made 
captive, and ordered by Napoleon to be shot at Wesel. 
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Such was the terrible news which Freda, in the midst of her 
sobs, reported to Uwen, who had again waited for her a long 
time upon the downs. Her trembling lips could scarcely pro- 
nounce the cruel words. The hero-idol of their mutual dreams 
lay dead and trampled under foot in the muddy street of the 
distant Baltic town, had breathed out his last, weeks before, 
even while they, on the wings of Hope, were picturing him 
borne from victory to victory. Rising from the very depths of 
his soul, there fell, almost unconsciously, from the lips of Uwen 
the cry, bitter as that of death : 

' How could God suffer such things to happen ?' 

Then tears flowed from his eyes, as they had before done 
from those of Freda ; in the bitter grief that had so suddenly 
overtaken them, they were like two forlorn children, drawn 
irresistibly together for comfort The girl laid her head upon 
bis shoulder, and his arm clasped her waist, as they mourned 
over the sad fate of Ferdinand von Schill. 

A minute later, however, they were no longer alone in the 
quiet twilight, for the head of Teda peered suddenly above the 
hill of sand. She had for some time felt very angry at TJwen's 
r^ular disappearance in the afternoon, and had been looking 
for him in vain on the old playground, where she knew that he 
and Freda met to read. Perceiving diem here, she called out 
in a somewhat jeering tone : 

' And, pray, why do you now hold your reading here i^ 

On hearing her voice, the two who were addressed started up 
in some confusion ; the sound awoke them from their complete 
forgetfulness of surrounding things. Uwen's arm, however. 
Still encircled Freda, and she, with a sudden start, raised her 
head from his shoulder. Thus they gazed for a moment 
doubtfully at the figure standing above them, while Teda, for 
some seconds, looked silently down on the eyes that were 
glistening with tears. Then Teda's rage boiled over ; her 
features plainly showed that she was irresistibly carried away by 
some intense excitement. She hurried up to them, seized the 
volume of Schiller's poems, which Uwen had brought with him, 
and flung it as far as ever she could, from the top of the downs 
into the waters that were coming in below. 

Then, with a short, bitter laugh, she turned round, and, 
without another word, hurried away down the sandhill. 

It bad all taken place so quickly that Uwen as yet scarcely 
grasped its meaning. Starting to bis feet, and looking in the 
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direction where the book had disappeared in the water, he 
exclaimed : 

'What does this mean? If it is intended for a joke, it is a 
very shameful one.' 

His tone indicated irrepressible anger, while Freda, pale with 
suppressed emotion, stood for some moments gazing in silence 
at the figure rapidly retreating over the distant shore. Then, 
turning; towards Uwen, she said in a low voice, which she 
strove to keep calm : 

' Teda is angry, because you have left her so much alone ; 
she thinks you won't do so, if you have not got the book. Vou 
never thought about it, but it was very wrong of me. We will 
leave it off from to-day. Besides, Schill is dead ; we should 
have had nothing more to tell about him, and the book is of 
no consequence. Good-bye, Uwen, and thank you very much 
for all you have taught me here.' 

She held out her hand, which he took, but not to bid good- 
bye. He grasped it tightly, as he said, in a tone of deep con- 
viction : 

' You in the wrong ? In what way ? It is Teda who has 
vexed you and destroyed one of your dearest treasures. Stay 
and sit down. Let us go on with our talk.' 

Freda shook her head. 

' No ; go to her ; she thinks she has reason to be angry. If 
you care at all for me, go to her and make it up. I know she 
cannot help it, when she is in one of these passions.' 

The girl drew her hand from his and hastened towards her 
home. Uwen stood irresolute ; he was angry that Freda 
should have been so unjustly treated by Teda, who attracted 
him, nevertheless, in spite of this violent outburst He 
followed her, as might have been foreseen ; he wanted to 
point out to her how very wrong she had been, and to ask 
what had led her to behave in such a way. By the time he 
had descended to the beach, she was nowhere to be seen ; but 
as he bent his steps a little way along the coast, he discovered 
her sitting in a little cove, which could only be noticed from 
the water. She pretended not to observe his approach. He 
advanced with some hesitation, and took a seat by her side, 
and then he put his intended question, Why had she thrown 
Freda's book into the sea ? Fixing her star-like eyes upon 
him, she replied, with a forced laugh : 

' Oh, I did it for your good, and to put out of the way what 
had called forth your tears.' 
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Uwen replied, with displeasure : 

' It was not the book that made us cry. But if you do not 

choose to tell me why you were so unkind to Freda ' 

He was about to rise, but at the same moment Teda threw 
both her arms passionately round his neck, so that his head 
fell back on to the sands, while she, bending over him, pressed 
half a dozen kisses in breathless haste upon his lips. It was 
the first time in his life that such a thing had happened to him. 
When she had let him go, he remained for some time, his face 
all crimson, as he stru^led for breath, quite unable to utter a 
word ; he could only gaze like one bewildered into the eyes 
that flashed dose upon his. 

She laughed again, but more naturally. 

' Yes, it was very wrong of me ; but now I have atoned for 
it. Do you forgive me 7" 

He sat holding her hand, but he knew not what to say. 
Teda's lips had silendy declared what words would fail to 
express, and her manner indicated that she wished nothing 
further to be said about the matter, now that she had so plainly 
manifested her self-reproach and sought his forgiveness. 

Uwen's heart beat as it had never yet done. It crossed his 
mind as something strange that only once in his life had he 
ever before felt such a passionate throbbing, and that was long 
years ago, when he had seen Freda's golden hair engulfed by 
the flowing tide. This remembrance gave his thoughts the 
direction and his lips the words, which he sought in order to 
answer without embarrassment the assertion which Teda had 
made. He said : 

' You did no wrong to me, only I was sorry to see Freda go 
away so sad. But ' — and a happy thought struck him — ' we can 
make it all right again, so that she will forget it to-morrow.' 

'How so?- . 

' I saw where the book fell into the water, and can perhaps 
find it ; then you can return it to her.' 

A shade of annoyance appeared on Teda's brow, but a 
strange flash of light gleamed for a moment in her eyes, as she 
added : 

' You cannot possibly find it ; the water is too deep there.' 

' I can swim and, if it is necessary, dive.' 

To this she replied : 

'You are quite right ; it would please Freda, and it was very 
wrong of me. 
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' Well, then, you stay here ; I shall come back to you as 
soon as I have found the book.' 

Uwen ran quickly away; he longed to be for a moment 
alone with this wild feeling of rapture in his heart. As be 
rounded the little sandy headland the shades of evening lay 
upon the isle, and a bright crimson glow mingled with the 
twilight's misly gray. 

He reached the spot from whence the book hsd been thrown, 
and tried to recall exactly the direction in which it had fallen, 
as he hastily laid aside his clothes and slipped down into the 
gently rolling waves. The cold water seemed to do him good, 
there was something fairy-like in the last glow of evening ; 
when the water beneath him was for a moment smooth, it 
reflected the image of an athletic form, clad, as it were, in a 
garment of crimson rays. 

He found his design less easy to accomplish than he had 
expected ; the sea had evidently rolled its light prey hither and 
thither, instead of letting it rest on the spot where it had fallen. 
He looked all about in vain ; now and then he dived, thinking 
he felt something, but it was only a large shell or stone. Then, 
by a happy chance, his foot trod on the very object of his 
search ; he stooped, picked up the book, and hastened trium- 
phantly to the shore. By an easy transition of thought, 
Schiller's ' Diver ' occurred to his mind ; he pictured himself 
like him who bore hack the goblet to the expectant princess. 
Suddenly the thought startled him — suppose Freda were by 
chance to return to the beach ; she would come over the ridge 
of the downs and catch sight of him in this state before he was 
aware of it. With a beating heart he ran to the shore, dressed 
himself in haste and then, more composed, bent his steps along 
the strand to rejoin Teda. The twilight was now falling like a 
gray veil let down by invisible hands. When he reached the 
spot where he had left Teda sitting, the place was deserted ; 
she was no longer there. He climbed to the top of the little 
promontory in search of her ; but inland, too, she was nowhere 
to be seen. Then on turning round again, he saw her appear, 
after all, in the direction from which he had just come. 
Evidently she had been hiding somewhere amongst the sand- 
hills in order to tease him. The thought occurred to him that 
he would serve her the same ; she could not yet have seen the 
book in his hand. He hid it quickly behind his back, and 
called out to her : 
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' I have not been able to find it.' 

She answered : 

' But you have found it.' 

*Na' 

' Why, I saw it just now in your hand.' 

Drawing forward his aim, he replied to this, with surprise : 

' Why, you must have eyes hke a sea-gull. I should never 
have recognised anything you had at such a distance and in 
this light' 

She laughed aloud at this. 

' You have long known that my eyes are the keenest on the 
island.' 

He replied : 

' I know they are the most beautiful.' 

She put her arm in his. 

' I was beginning to get tired, and wanted to go home, for I 
thought you might be searching ever so late, and it was very 
cold sitting there. How did you find it? Do pray forgive me 
for having stupidly caused you so much trouble.' 

Her words flowed quicker, with more warmth and less 
hesitation than usual. It struck Uwen that she sought to 
bury the past, and did not want it referred to any more. 

And yet her own face betrayed a restless consciousness of 
something she had done ; instead of being chilled by the even- 
ing air, her cheeks were of a burning red. Evidently she was 
in a feverish state, for her whole frame trembled every now and 
then with strong emotion. 

Uwen proposed that she should at once take the book to 
Freda, but she persisted in waiting till it was dried, and not 
taking it back until the next day. On looking at her as he 
spoke, she turned her eyes away from his with a shyness that 
he had never seen in her before; but her arm clung to his 
more and more tightly with every step. In this way they 
approached the parsonage. In Uwen's mind not a thought 
remained of all that had so recently agitated his innermost 
soul ; he had even forgotten the death of the hero he bad so 
ardently worshipped — Ferdinand von Scbill. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 

On the following Sunday Pastor Kemmert concluded his 
seimon with a special form of thanksgiving that had been 
forwarded to him by the ecclesiastical authorities at Aurich. 
He therein thanked the Divine Providence, Wisdom, and Justice 
that had given victory to the Dutch troops in the city of Stral- 
sund, and had by this means overthrown and punished an 
atrocious rebel against God's anointed sovereign, the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Uwen gazed fixedly at the preacher as he calmly uttered the 
words, but he took care not to fold his hands at the conclusion, 
and so make the thanksgiving his own, A cold shiver came 
over him, although the summer sunshine fell bright and warm 
within the church, and, as soon as the service was ended, he 
ran out alone on to the downs. There he sat for hours, im- 
movable, his eyes vaguely fixed on the boundless deep. 

A few weeks passed by ; then came the news of the Treaty 
of Schonbrunn, by which Austria was obliged to give up a 
great part of her lands to France and the French allies. Almost 
at the same time came the report that forty thousand men had 
been landed by the English iieet at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
and, after a short engagement, had been compelled, with very 
heavy loss, to re-embark. There was not a single enemy left 
who could now oppose the Emperor of the French. Allied 
with Russia, he ruled all Europe, except the impregnable 
kingdom of Great Britain. Bleeding and dismembered, 
Germany lay more hopelessly crushed Ihan ever beneath the 
tyrant's cruel power, 

Uwen and Freda's daily meetings on the downs had now 
ceased, and they seldom saw each other. The change had not 
arisen on his side, nor had the girl ever referred again to the 
matter, but her conduct showed that she had firmly resolved 
to discontinue the old custom, in order that she might give 
Teda no cause for il!-humour or complaint. At the hour when 
she formerly read with Uwen, she now always went out fishing 
with Roeluf, and during the rest of the day she relieved 
Walmot, as far as possible, of all household duties. Above 
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all, she never quitted the neighbourhood of her own home ; 
she no longer visited the other side of the island, nor had she 
any further cause for doing so. No reports, good or bad, 
reached them henceforth from the Continent. Germany lay 
silent as the grave, no longer agitated either by hopes or fears ; 
even under Walmot's roof the mournful overthrow of their 
country was no longer mentioned. 

A severe winter came on early, beginning with violent 
storms, which flooded the neck of land very deeply and in- 
creased the difficulty of intercourse between the two parts of 
the island. The rafts that had formerly served the children for 
passing to and fro, had long lain broken and decayed ; they 
were not now in request, and no one missed them. The 
fishermen, who sometimes made use of the junction path, 
waded through the water, quite indifferent as to its rising above 
the tops of their high-legged boots, and the women, after the 
fashion of the island, never hesitated to lift their skirts as high 
as might be necessary to prevent them from getting weL But 
days often passed without anybody being seen near the ford. 

Time went on at the parsonage in a very monotonous way. 
Teda, however, no longer shared in Uwen's more advanced 
classical studies, but she joined him in teaching the village 
children. This occupation suited her innate desire to become 
a schoolmistress ; she had not been influenced by any wish to 
relieve her father of a burden, any more than she had ever 
thought of giving her mother assistance in household matters. 
Parents and daughter had never been united by any bond of 
filial or parental love, so neither of them now missed it or felt 
any need of it. Pastor Remmert was perfectly satisfied with 
his daughter's religious views, and just as her sou! was to him 
of no greater importance than any other soul, so did Deena 
regard her child only as a burden on the household, like Uwen 
or any other stranger. But Teda clearly manifested in her char- 
acter a singular combination of both father and mother, only 
she lacked the self-denia! of the former, and his philanthropic'., ^ / 
desire for the eternal welfare of his fellow-creatures. The girl ^^^ 
closely connected her pious aspirations towards heaven with 
her earthly interests, and both were nourished from the same i 

source. It was selfishness alone that made her rigidly fulfil \ 

every requirement of her creed, so that, after this short life on 
earth, she might be assured of a share in the eternal joys above. • 

And even as to these she thought of herself alone ; the salva- I 
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tion or the perdition of her fellow-creatures gave her no con- 
cern. 

Uwen was the only inmate of the parsonage who felt the lack 
of iamily ties. In his early childhood he had known a mother's 
love. A mist had gathered over the remembrance, it is true, 
but it was dispelled as by a sunbeam whenever he thought of 
Walmot's home, and the fond affection that united those who 
were not really mother and daughter. 

He had a vague consciousness that Teda's thoughts and 
actions sprang solely from a regard for her own interests ; but, 
in spite of this, he clung to her like a shipwrecked mariner to 
his sole support. The comparison is perfectly just, for he 
drifted on a sea, amid waves which he was unable by his own 
Strength to control. A restless longing possessed him ; he 
knew not what he wanted, what he sought He had nearly 
finished his preparation for theological studies ; in the coming 
year he would be able to go through the examination required 
for entering the University. But his thoughts and aims were 
no longer fixed in that direction. He could not bear to think 
of quitting the island, and he had a secret consciousness of his 
own unfitness for pastoral work. Above all, he did not want 
to leave Teda. In the relation between the two, a feeling had 
arisen which their eyes alone revealed. Their lips never gave 
expression to it — at least, not in words. 

It happened now and then, when they met by chance at 
dusk in the hall, or in one of the solitary rooms, that Teda 
would throw her arms round Uwen's neck, and hurriedly press 
on his lips warm, passionate kisses. In this she manifested a 
third impulse which combined with the two other mainsprings 
of her character, and this was the possession of a passionate 
temperament, mysteriously bestowed on her by Nature, and of 
which she had given many proofs while still a child. This 
passionate impulse owned no bounds, imposed by the rights 
and happiness of another ; it heeded not the voice within ; it 
recognised nought but itself— its own will and demand. But 
from the arms, the lips, of Teda flowed an intoxicating draught, 
when, in sportive jest, she thus suddenly embraced Uwen, 
leaving him almost breathless. A magic spell, wrought by long 
years of close association, bound him to her side. After one 
of these outbursts, the two would spend days together in a 
calmer fashion, like brother and sister. The word 'love,' or, 
indeed, any expression or sign of a mutual understanding, never 
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crossed their lips, but anyone who had seen these occasional 
embraces could not for a moment have looked upon these two 
in any other light than as a pair of lovers. 

Deena came unexpectedly into the room on one of these 
occasions. Her countenance expressed no surprise, but her 
lips slightly quivered, as she said, with sconiful indifference : 

'Have you two fools got as far as that? Then you had 
better be quick and get married.' 

These words made the blood rush to their cheeks, and their 
eyes shyly avoided each other for days after. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WAKING AND WARNING. 

Extreme want and suffering prevailed throughout the winter 
along the whole coast of Holland, from the mouth of the 
Scheldt to that of the Weser. An inundation, such as had 
never been known in the memory of man, burst through the 
dikes, flooding the broad marahes, and utterly destroying 
many of the villages. The wind and waves raged in East 
Friesland with a degree of fury never before known, bringing 
many a wealthy landowner to ruin in a single night, and many 
persons scarcely escaping with bare life. 

The islands were protected from the most inuninent danger 
by the encircling downs, but oftentimes the surge was driven 
high above their sandy crest, while the dashing waves caused 
the little hills to vibrate, as if moved by some subterranean 
force. The continual shaking and rattling of the movable 
articles in the rooms, together with the terrific crashing and 
thundering outside in the darkness, excited even the callous 
senses of the fishermen to a feverish degree. It seemed to 
them as if the world were coming to an end. 

At the parsonage ' alone did the wonted stillness prevail. 
The pastor did not even think it necessary to remind the 
inmates, that the hand of God wrought His will equally in the 
storm as in the calm. Deena would say with a yawn, 'Well, 
those who don't wake up in the morning will be saved all 
further bother,' and she went to rest as usual, Teda and 
Uwen also sought their rooms, The former knew no fear ; 
like her father, she was ready at any moment to exchange this 
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earthly life for heavenly joys. But with her the interests of 
soul and body were kept completely apart; so long as she 
existed in the flesh, so long as she felt the beating of her 
pulse, she was unwilling to suffer either hunger or cold, or to 
deny the body any of its demands. She parted from Uwen 
at her chamber door. 'If it gets much worse,' she said to 
him, ' and you think the water is likely to reach us, you can 
come and waken me. Then we can see if it is God's will to 
save us, and let us live a little longer together.' 

From her eyes a hasty look darted into his. It was a look 
that followed him, and which he still saw before him in the 
darkness, as he threw himself upon his bed. It was impossible 
to sleep. He listened. Was the storm growing worse or dying 
away ? What he hoped or wished for in either case, he did 
cot know. Reason and experience told him that the sandy 
rampart was too high and strong even for the Northern 
Ocean, which would never be able to surmount or break it 
down. But suppose it did after all ? Deceived by his senses, 
he fancied he heard a towering wave thunder round the 
house ; he imagined himself starting up, rushing to Teda, 
snatching her in his arms, clasping her to his breast, and 
carrying her away. Whither ? On to the roof, to the church- 
tower, anywhere where there was a chance of safety, that they 
might still live — live together ! 

Was it time now ? He listened with feverish excitement to 
the roar without His heart throbbed faster and faster, utter- 
ing a ' Ves, yes,' and urging him to awake the sleeper, and 
stand prepared to rescue her. His overwrought imagination 
presented her vividly before his eyes, with every expression of 
her features, just as he had parted from her downstairs. Only 
the waves with which he was fighting for her, had unloosened 
her dark locks, and the gray robe she had worn was changed 
into a pale pinky hue. But amidst the froth and foam, her 
eyes gleamed upon him, just as they had done when she said 
'Good-night.' He sprang from his bed, and stood on the 
floor of his chamber. 

Had he not been really awake then, but only in a half- 
dream, which still hovered strangely before his eyes 7 He 
seemed as if he still felt the splashing of the froth and foam, 
Still saw Teda's head raised above them, only the long dark 
hair, floating behind, had become of a lighter hue, had assumed 
a golden tint, as though the sun shone on it. And then the 
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face gradually sank into the abyss, while the hair above still 
floated like sunbeams on the water. 

All at once Uwen regained consciousness, and at the same 
time a very different picture arose before him, and a veay 
different thought completely wiped out all those that had 
previously filled his mind. The picture was that of Walmot's. 
cottage, the thought was that the downs on the other side <rf 
the island were much lower and more broken than on his 
side ; and even if no mischief occurred here, still, the sea might 
break through the weaker rampart over there, and with irre- 
sistible fury sweep away all before it. Perhaps this had 
happened already ; perhaps the inmates of the cottage were at 
this very moment helpless, struggling against the waves. 

Uwen's feverish beating of the heart was stilled. Something. 
else now set him shivering ; he felt more keenly the cold 
wintry night, and at the same tinle he was seized by an over- 
whelming anxiety for the safety of his friends. Here he was 
quite useless, here there was nothing to rescue ; but over 
there he might render help. His excited fancy represented to 
him as a frightful reality the danger that threatened Walmot's 
home. He felt as if in his state of drowsy bewilderment he 
bad failed to recc^nise the call which by the beating of his 
heart had summoned him to rush from bed. With trembling, 
fitful haste, he put on his clothes, let himself down through 
the window, and ran with all his might across the isle. 

It was nearly midnight. The powers of Nature threw over 
the sea-girt land a terrible beauty both for eye and ear. All 
the conditions for causing the highest possible flood were 
present : the moon, the spring-tide, and the storm-flood of the 
hurricane raging from the north-west, were all combined. 
Black masses of cloud flew across the sky, too swiftly even to 
discharge themselves on earth ; now they covered everything 
with blackest night, now they were riven into the most fantastic 
shapes ; every now and then the moon's round disc appeared 
in some open space like a silver ball flying across the heavens, 
throwing a mystic Ught over the wild billows below, and, 
in spite of its own soft radiance, almost blinding the eyes by 
the sudden contrast The whole air was filled with a mjngled 
spray of foam and sand ; the very ground seemed ready to join 
in the general whirl, and when the mystic light broke forth, the 
downs looked, like the white crests of the waves, ready to 
swallow up the interior of the isle. 
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Uwen ran in breathless haste ; his mind shared in the chaotic 

confusion of heaven and earth, of air and water that sur- 
rounded him, but his thoughts had already outstripped him 
and were with Walmot's threatened, perhaps no longer existing, 
home. He could not think how he came to lie waiting in bed 
for hours. What had he waited for ? Every beating of his 
heart uttered the intolerable reproach that it would be his 
fault and serve him right, if he never saw the house again. At 
this moment it seemed to him like the home of his mother, of 
his sister, and he had had no thought for them in their danger. 
It was a fearful accusation ; he felt Chat he was left all alone in 
the world, and that it was just what he had deserved. 

Of course, the little isthmus that joined the two halves of the 
island was deeply flooded. This did not stop Uwen for a 
moment ; he plunged in at once. The water reached to his 
waist, but he waded through and rushed quickly over the 
ground. The distance seemed to him endless, but he had 
a faint sense of relief when he felt himself once more on dry 
land. 

Now at last he saw a light gleaming before him. It could 
only come from the window of Walmot's sitting-room ; her 
house was still standing then. The faint ray of lamplight was 
to him like one of heaven's bright stars ; his eye had never 
seen anything more welcome. He sank involuntarily upon his 
knees and clasped his hands to render thanks for this great 
mercy. But his fingers fell apart as soon as they met, and his 
tongue found no words. To whom should he render thanks 
for the preservation of the cottage that stood there before him ? 
To Him to whom Pastor Remmert's thanks had been given 
from the pulpit for having smitten Schill to the ground by 
Dutch bullets, and having left the whole German nation, the 
good as well as the wicked, to tremble, bleeding for years 
beneath the scourge of a foreign conquerer? He who could 
suffer such things as these would be the last to hold a protect- 
ing hand over the abode of Walniot, whose thoughts were set, 
not upon the life beyond, but on man's life on earth. So 
Uwen sprang up without saying a word, and ran on once more 
towards his goal. 

Uwen was quite out of breath when he reached the door of 
the dwelling-room. The three inmates of the cottage were 
sitting by the table fully dressed. They gazed in astonishment 
at their panting visitor. 
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'What have you come 

' I came to see if you needed any help. I thought, if you 
should be asleep ' 

His features still betrayed his anxiety. A gleam of pleasure 
shone in Walmot's eyes as she replied : 

'So you thought of us and not of ' She hesitated a 

moment, as though other words had been upon her lips, and 
then she added — ' and not of yourself. And you have hastened 
to us at midnight through the flood in order to give us the 
alarm?' 

He ansirered : 

'Your downs are lower than ours, and I was afraid I 

have never seen such a raging flood before.' 

As he spoke, he felt it was very strange to be expressing 
a fear which had entirely left him. The unutterable anxiety 
which had driven him hither seemed now almost childish ; he 
had in a few minutes regained perfect composure. 

Walmot said : 

' We have hauled our boat up close to the house in case of a 
flood, but I think the downs will hold out Roeluf, give him 
some other clothes, that he may have these dried.' 

Roeluf Hemmen went aside with Uwen, furnished him with 
some of his own apparel, and they then returned together. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHICH WILL WIN? 

It was a strange meeting for the group, as they sat listening 
and every now and then making some remark. The occurrence 
of a disaster was not altogether impossible. Tradition told of 
cases in former days when, on such a night, islands had been 
suddenly engulfed by the North-Sea. 

Uwen took little part in the discourse. A strange conflict 
was going on within him, pulling him now this way, now that. 
He felt an indescribable satisfaction, a secret joy, that he had 
come here and found all as it was ; and yet he now felt uneasy 
at not being on the other side, in the parsonage. Not on 
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account of any probable danger to it — that was far less likely 
there than here, and was, at least, exaggerated by his excited 
fancy — but if Teda saw him sitting here, she might well be 
angry that he had left her all alone. She was relying on his 
protection in time of need, never doubting of his readiness, 
which he had, indeed, himself silently implied when he bade 
her good-night, and yet^he was not there. It is true, she was 
asleep and did not know that he was away, and would never 
hear of it. But suppose the storm should blow down some- 
thing near the house, make a great noise and arouse her, so 
that in her fright she might come and call him ? 

She had said, ' Come then, and we will see if we can save 
ourselves together.' The words resounded in his ear, as though 
he heard her voice again. 

Freda, too, was silent as usual Suddenly she raised her 
head and aslced him : 

'Are you also thinking of the ships which are, perhaps, at 
this moment being wrecked ?' 

Her eyes were fixed upon him with an expression of silent 
surprise, as a deep crimson flushed his cheeks. He was unable 
to meet the maiden's look, but glanced aside, while he stam- 
mered out : 

' Yes, I was thinking — I fancied I heard ' 

He made a movement, as if he were listening to something. 

Walmot observed : 

' I fear it is much worse for the dwellers near the dykes over 
there than for those at sea. Once, when I was a child, one of 
the dykes happened to burst, and I remember how the people 
rushed from their beds in the dark, shrieking, and climbing for 
refuge on the roofs of the houses and to the tree-tops." 

Upon this Uwen ejaculated : 

'God help the poor creatures !' 

But after these words his tongue seemed tied again. God 
did not succour men in times of earthly need, but left them to 
perish by thousands everywhere, the best and the noblest. It 
was nothing but an empty form of words, without any meaning, 
that had fallen from his lips, and it expressed his real feeling 
and thoughts just as little as the words had done which he had 
addressed to Freda. For the first time he clearly perceived 
that a conflict had long been going on within him~~a conflict 
which had made his reason dissent from the notions instilled 
by Pastor Remmert during the days of his boyhood. Besides 
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this, there was also another stni^le going on, which he could 
less clearly define. Reason had nothing to do with this. The 
battle was raging in his heart, his senses, his soul ; he could 
not positively say where, but he felt as if two antagonists were 
fighting within him, between whom he had neither power nor 
will to interpose. He felt that they were striving by turns for 
mastery over him, even as Pastor Remmert's cold creed had 
contended within him against the warm human love that had 
flowed from the heart of Walmot. But this second conflict 
was like the scorching rays of a sultry summer's sun striving for 
mastery over the soft sweet breath of a bright day in spring. 

In his excitement Uwen sprang from his seat and paced the 
room to and fro. Freda's eye anxiously followed his every 
movement. She felt that some thought oppressed him, but 
she could not guess what. At last she asked whether he had 
kept his wet clothes on too long and thus taken a chilL She 
would prepare him something hot to drink. 
He answered involuntarily : 

' Yes, I do feel very cold.' His eye fell on a book that lay 
on the shelf, and he continued : ' I have wandered about long 
and far, like him who is mentioned there.' 

The girl did not understand him, so he took up the book — 
it was the volume of Schiller's poems which he had, in the 
previous summer, rescued from the depth of the sea. Hastily 
turning over the leaves, he laid an open page before Freda. 
The title ' The Pilgrim ' met her eye, and his finger pointed to 
the verses : 

' Forward Faith had often driven, 

Hope had often stirred my breast ; 
" Onward !" still the word was given, 

Upward strive, thou may's! not rest. 
' " Enter where a golden portal. 

Open wide, thine eye doth see ; 

All things earthly, all things mortal. 

Deathless there, divine shall be t" 

' Ev'ning fell and Mom broke golden, 

Never, never stood I still. 
Yet my eye has not beholden 
What I seek and What I will.' 

Uwen's finger had followed the words to this line, then he 
again paced restlessly up and down. But Freda read on to the 
final stanza : 
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' Oh ! no path will lead us yonder, 

Heaven to eanh will aeer draw near ; 
Vain wc strive and vain we wander. 
Never can the there be HERE.' 

She now understood what was going on within him. She 
bad before sometimes been vaguely conscious, from words that 
escaped him, that his faith in Pastor Remmert's teaching was 
shaken. She saw that he was sufiering from an inward stni^le 
which the fierce, tempestuous night had probably stirred up to 
an unusual pitch ; so, rising from her seat, she approached him, 
and said, with genuine sympathy ; 

'I feel what it is that you are suffering; it has often dis- 
tressed me, too. I would help you if I could. Mother has 
saved me from this pain, and you, too, would have been saved 
from it had your father and mother been spared to you longer. 
But now you must manage for yourself. You may have 
happiness enough on earth yet, if you will. If you do not want 
to become a clergyman, say so, and if I can help you in any 
way, I will ; only tell me, and there is my hand as a pledge of 
this promise.' 

The last words referred to a sudden thought which had struck 
her, and which Uwen was unable to divine. But, in fact, he 
no longer heard what she was saying ; he was recalling words 
which she had uttered long ago, and even these not just 
as they had fallen from her lips. In his ears the words 
resounded — the very first that he had heard her speak, long 
years ago, and yet he heard them now as plainly as though 
they had been but this moment uttered. Then she had 
suddenly seized his hand and said : ' I am so sorry for you, 
that you haven't a father and mother !' 

The child-features of that afternoon rose before his mind's 
eye ; a quiver passed over his face. He had no need of the 
power of imagination to evoke the lace from the past ; it was 
the very same that be now saw before him, only no longer 
reaching but a little way above the ground. On the contrary, 
it was now supported by a graceful, stately form. 

A hand was again held out to him in the same sympathetic 
manner. With a sudden, irresistible impulse, Uwen seized, 
not one only, but both the maiden's hands, clasped them 
tightly, and burst forth : 

' Oh, Freda, would that we were children still ! We were so 
happy then.' 
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He let fall her hands 2nd turned hastily away, that he might 
hide his tears. Walmot watched his strange behaviour with a 
silent, thoughtful look. She had gathered from Freda's words 
the nature of the mental conflict which he was passing through, 
but this did not seem to her entirely to account for his over- 
powering emotion. 

As they said no more, she shortly afterwards suggested that, 
the storm having abated and all danger being past, they had 
better go to bed. She would fetch some wraps, that Uweti might 
spend the night where he was and not risk another wetting. 

But Freda interrupted her. 

' He would have to wade through in the morning, and he had 
better go at once, as the inmates of the parsonage might be 
troubled at his absence.' 

He dreamily repeated the words : 

' Yes, the danger is past, and you must need sleep.' 

He went and put on his own clothes ; but by the time he 
returned, Freda's former opinion had become replaced by the 
fear that some accident might befall him as he waded through 
the ford. Now she advised : 

' Perhaps, after all, you had better stay here till morning.' 

Before this he had seemed undecided, but with his own 
clothes he seemed to have resumed his former restlessness. 

' There's no danger,' he said, 'and even if there were — well, 
I can take care of myself.' 

The last words sounded as if he had been about to say some- 
thing else. 

Walmot gave him her hand, saying : 

'Thank you very much, Uweti ; it was most kind of you to 
come and look after us.' 

He threw his arms round her neck, as he had often done 
when a boy. 

'Good-night, Mother Walmot.' 

Freda had whispered a few words aside to Roeluf, who now 
offered to accompany their visitor as far as the inundated 
isthmus, but this Uwen would not allow. He seemed on the 
point of approaching the girl to bid her once more farewell, but 
changed his mind, and hastily left the house. For some time 
the sound of his quick footsteps could be heard. Freda 
followed him with her eyes as she stood gazing through the 
little panes of the sitting-room window. Approaching her, 
Walmot put an arm round the girl's waist, and said : 
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' He will never be a parson.' 

After a short pause the answer came, in a low, half-hesitating 

' No, I am afraid he can't.' 

' That would be no misfortune — nothing to grieve about,' 
replied Walmot. 

Freda turned her face away. 

' Oh, but it would. Pastor Remmert would be very angry 
about it, and that would be unfortunate for him and for Teda.' 

' Well, time will show. But my Freda's eyes look sleepy ; 
let us go to bed, my child.' 

During this time Uwen was acting in the most erratic fashion. 
He had at first walked straight on as fast as he could ; then he 
had turned aside and, resting against one of the sandy hillocks, 
had fixed his eyes upon the gleam of hght that still shone from 
the cottage window. Not till this was put out did he arise 
and resume his course ; but he walked very slowly until he 
reached the ford. Here he paced up and down, hesitating, as 
though he was now afraid to cross, or was firmly held back on 
this side of the island by some invisible force. Walmot had 
been right — the storm was subsiding, the flood had not ex- 
tended. The moon was slowly slanting towards the west, and 
the night must be pretty well advanced. With a sudden 
resolution Uwen again waded through the water that lay 
between him and the parsonage. When he reached the land 
on the other side, a feeling came over him as though he had 
crossed a boundary between two contending powers ; a second 
and contrary impulse seemed now to govern him. It compelled 
him to walk faster and, at last, to run ; as he had before reached 
the cottage of Walmot, so now he reached the parsonage, quite 
out of breath. All was in silent darkness. Quietly he opened 
the door, which was always left unlocked, and then he sought his 
chamber. Throwing off his wet garments, he lay down at once, 
shivering with cold, although his pulse was feverishly beating, 
just as it had been when he sprang from his bed hours before. 

He listened intently and, amid the stillness of the house, a 
voice seemed to resound in his ear, as if calling him by name. 
He fell at last into a restless, half-sleepy condition, out of which 
he again awoke, and then he had to consider for some time 
before he knew where he was. It seemed to him as though his 
visit to Walmot's little room could have been nothing but a 
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The next day the island wore the same look as usual, only 
here and there the stottn had done some damage to a roof, and 
this the villagers were already busied in repairing. Teda's face 
and manner were, however, quite different— at least, as far as 
Uwen was concerned. She did not pay him the slightest 
attention ; she scarcely seemed to see him, and never spoke 
one word to him during the whole day. At last he could bear 
it no longer, so he contrived to meet her alone in the dusk, and 
then asked her why she had treated him with such indifference. 
At first she would not answer ; then, however, she suddenly 
turned, and said i 

' Well, you would not have troubled about me, if the flood 
had burst upon us.' 

With a slight hesitation he answered : 

' Why do you imagine thatP 

' I suppose I have imagined that you did not spend the 
night in — that you left the house in the night.' The words 
escaped her so hastily, she seemed not to have had time to 
weigh their significance, and had found it necessary to alter 
them ; she quickly added ; ' I was unable to sleep, and heard 
your door open and your footsteps pass by my room. Where 
were you going ?' 

Uwen hurriedly responded : 

' I went out of doors. I, too, could not sleep, and I wanted 
to be sure whether any danger was at hand.' 

He paused. It was no lie ; still, it was not the whole truth. 
He felt that his own words, his presence there, the girl before 
him, were all intrinsically false. Teda, however, accepted his 
explanation and inquired no further ; she wanted, apparently, 
to drop the subject and let it be forgotten. She only added : 

' I must have fallen asleep afterwards, for I did not hear you 
come in again. But it was silly of me to be offended ; the 
storm is over, and we, too, may be at peace, and friends again.' 

She raised herself on tip-toe, and, laughingly giving him a 
kiss in token of foigiveness, ran quickly away. 

A heavy weight was lifted from his bosom. She had not, 
then, guessed where he had been during the night, or what had 
driven him, like one mad, away beyond her reach? She 
had heard him, however ; her ears must be singularly sharp, 
just as sharp as her eyes. And then he thought of the evening, 
when she had seen him in the dusk, with the book which he 
had fetched up out of the sea. 
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AH at once he remembered that he had not gone past her 
door, but had let himself down through his own window. She 
could not have heard this, as her room was too far away ; 
besides, she had spoken of hearing his footstep. Uwen 
pondered for a moment over the strange contradiction, and 
then he found a clue. She must have made a mistake, and 
have heard, not his going out, but his coming in, and, in her 
half-sleepy state, she must have taken the one for the other. It 
did not certainly quite agree with her statement that she had 
first heard his door open ; it must have been just the other 
way — she must have heard the door shut after the footsteps 
had passed by her own room. But this mistake was also 
probably due to her having been only half awake. 



CHAPTER X. 

HARD TIMES. 

Birr though this and the neighbouring islands had passed 
uninjured through the wild, tempestuous night, day dawned on 
a wide and terrible scene of devastation all along the opposite 
coast of East Friesland. 

The inundation had burst through the dykes in several places, 
and especially in the district of Harhnger, where many square 
miles of the most fertile marsh-lands had been flooded and 
converted into sandy plains. On many farms, and even in 
whole villages, the dwellers had been thankful to escape with 
bare life, and everywhere might be seen houses, barns, and 
stalls lying broken up on the ground, and the harvests of the 
coming year were hopelessly destroyed. 

Only a general rumour of the disaster reached the islands, 
but for many months the victims of the misfortune could think 
of nothing else but how they might best repair the losses which 
they had sustained. It was not until the end of spring that 
Pastor Remmert received a letter from one of his sisters, con- 
veying the news that his father's homestead of Osterloo bad 
suffered severely from the flood. The writer described the 
dreadful hours they had spent on that fearful night, when, 
having taken refuge on the roof of their house, they were 
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expecting every moment it would fal! beneath the attack of 
the roaring waves that encompassed it on every side. 

They had indeed escaped this final stroke, but the dam^e 
to the buildings and the tilled fields had been very serious, and 
a season of anxious privation awaited them all. The preceding 
years bad been years of failure and scarcity ; the health of Pastor 
Remmert's father. Farmer Meynolt, who, though in his seventy- 
fifth year, had hitherto preserved all his activity, had been com- 
pletely shattered by the injuries received when rendering assist- 
ance on that bitter!)' cold night, and he had been ailing ever 
since. But he was suffering still more from mental than even 
from bodily pain ; cares for the future racked his mind ; be 
wondered how he should make up his irretrievable losses and 
satisfy his creditors at the end of the year. The daughter said 
it was a cruel thought to them all that her gray-haired father, in 
his sick and helpless condition, should be forced to quit his 
ancestral roof; if ever Heaven permitted a flagrant injustice in 
this world, she should regard this as such. She would rather 
sacrifice her own life a hundred times than suffer it. Her 
brothers, Sokko and Waiing, did all that men could do, toiling 
from morn till night at the heaviest farm-labourer's work'; but 
with all their efforts it would be impossible for them to make up 
the sum of money required at the year's end, and they had 
been for many months without any news of their sailor brothers, 
Ulbert and Tyalka, in consequence of the unfortunate Conti- 
nental Blockade. This in particular was filling up the cup of 
public misery ; it was the heaviest curse that had ever befallen 
East Frtesland, and its continuance must infallibly cause the 
complete ruin of the country. 

This letter, written in the most simple language, expressed 
just as simply and without the least design the loving solicitude 
of a daughter who thought not of her own, but of her parents' 
troubles, and Pastor Remmert proved himself at once the son 
that ' honoured father and mother,' and helped them in their 
time of need to the very utmost of his power. He hastily 
reckoned what would be the very smallest sum required for his 
own household expenses to the end of the year ; then, after 
subtracting that indispensable sum from the money he had in 
his chest, he took and enclosed the remainder in a letter, 
which he despatched at once to his parents, ' He committed 
them,' he said, ' in fullest confidence to the mercy and protec- 
tion of the Most High, who had permitted this trial to come 
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upon tbem, but who would make a. way to deliver them from 
their undeserved suffering and let them feel and recognise His 
fatherly hand.' 

But Pastor Remmert was by no means satisfied with the 
remittance of the money which he was able at once to send ; 
he gave at the same time to the returning boatman a letter 
addressed to the ecclesiastical authorities in Aurich, requesting 
that his stipend for the current year might be paid over, 
not to himself, but to his parents at Osterioo. He did not 
entertain a single thought of self, but honoured and supported 
his father and his mother even at the risk of coming himself 
to want. 

A few days elapsed, and then another message reached the 
island, which had the effect of drawing it gradually into the 
vortex of political events. It was an unprecedented occurrence, 
but by no means surprising to anyone who had watched the 
recent 'signs of the times.' 

The all-powerful Emperor Napoleon had drawn at random, 
on the map of North-west Germany, a straight line from the 
Elbe to the Rhine, apportioning the southern part to his 
brother Jerome's kingdom of Westphalia, and the part lying 
to the north to his own French Empire. Seriously displeased 
with his other brother, Louis, he had compelled him to abdicate 
the throne. There was no longer a kingdom of Holland ; it 
now constituted a province of France, and East Friesland had 
become the French department of East Ems- In Aurich, 
which still remained the chief town of the department, there 
arrived a French Prefect, who was to organize the administra- 
tion of East Friesland as quickly as possible after the French 
pattern, and he had instructions to enforce the blockade with 
the strictest rigour. King Louis" tolerance, for the sake of 
Holland, of the contraband trade in English goods had been 
one chief cause of the displeasure of Napoleon, who was 
anxious at any cost to break the power of Great Britain. With 
this object in view, energetic men, regardless of consequences, 
were selected for the highest official posts in the country. 
Throughout all the late Dutch provinces were now to be seen 
strong bands of coastguards occupying the whole sea-coast, in 
order to keep the strictest watch, and sternly inflict the severest 
punishment on any who should dare to continue the secret 
introduction of the forbidden commodities. The closest super- 
vision of the coast was required, as the purposed closure of the 
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sea-passage had greatly increased the profits of a lucky smuggling 
venture. In order to carry out his purpose with the greater 
success, the Prefect sought out natives who, for a good fee, 
would undertake the office of spy and denounce their 
countrymen when they found in their possession any Enghsh 
goods. 

This new subjection to a completely foreign State caused but 
litde excitement amongst the islanders. Three years before 
they had been made subjects of the King of Holland without 
experiencing any change on their islands or in their mode of 
life, and so now again they heard with perfect indifference that 
they had become subjects of the Emperor of the French, 
Under this latest Government things would doubtless remain 
the same on the sea and on the sands as they had been in the 
days of their fathers and grandfathers. On Sunday, before the 
beginning of the service, they heard their pastor read the notice 
of the annexation of Holland to France ; and then at the close 
of the sermon they heard him offer a prayer for his Majesty 
Napoleon, by the grace of God Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, etc., 
whom the pastor commended to the protection and succour of 
the Most High, together with the Imperial Family and the 
officers of the army. Then, with but few words, the hearers 
separated, stolid as usual, and sought their own homes. 

Uwen alone had risen suddenly and quitted the church at 
the very beginning of the prayer. His face had lost every 
tinge of colour, as though he were seized with a sudden giddi- 
ness. At the dinner-table the pastor remembered the occur- 
rence and inquired whether he felt sufficiently recovered for 
their usual afternoon reading of the Greek Testament. Uwen 
replied that he had not been actually ill ; then, after a moment's 
hesitation, he boldly declared that he could not pray for the 
French Emperor and his armies, as he considered him the 
mortal enemy of his own country, and as such he hated and 
abhorred him more than any being on the earth. 

The pastor coolly replied : 

'You are making, then, three great mistakes. In the first 
place, your home is not on earth, but it is prepared for you 
in heaven ; then, you should not hate, but love, your enemies ; 
lastly, the Scripture bids you, " Submit to every ordinance of 
God." Come to me presently, and I will help you to get rid 
of this mistaken notion.' 
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After Pastor Remmert had left the room, Deena, before she 
withdrew for her usual afternoon nap, said to Uwen, with 
a yawn : 

' If you had any common-sense, or a proper feeling of all you 
owe to us, you would go to the Prefect at Aurich and beg him 
to pay you handsomely for the service of searching out and 
denouncing fellows who talk as you have just done.' 

She went away, leaving Teda behind alone with Uwen. 
After a moment's silence, the latter asked bis companion 
whether she had joined in the prayer for the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

The girl nodded assent. 

'Of course, father is quite right Napoleon could not be 
our ruler if it were against the will of God. Mother's advice, 
too, is very sensible.' 

Uwen looked at her inquiringly. 

' Can you mean that I should do as your mother said — offer 
myself to the French Prefect as a spy and informer against my 
own countrymen ?" 

He paused, but kept his eyes fixed anxiously upon Teda^ 
who scornfully replied : 

'This is mere talk. Prudent people would say you were 
doing a work well pleasing to God in assisting the rulers 
appointed by Him to ful61 the duties of their office. Besides, 
in doing this you might probably obtain for yourself some 
lucrative post, which would, in these times, be far better than 
studying to become a pastor, destitute as you are of all 
pecuniary means.' 

Uwen turned as pale as he had done ihat morning in the 
church, but he only said, in a half-whisper : 

'You would advise me to act thus?' 

'Ves, if you don't want to go on waiting in uncertainty, 
perhaps for years, until you have an income of your own and 
can do as you please.' 

Her lips explained no further, but her eyes pave a meaning 
to her words, with an eloquence that could not be misunder- 
stood, as she laid her hand caressingly upon that of her 
companion. 

When he last spoke, Uwen had been on the point of leaving 
the room ; now he seemed irresolute, although he said in a 
voice scarcely audible : 

' Never ! Nothing in the world shall induce me !' 
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Still, he did not follow his first impulse. He was not a free 
man ; be was completely under her influence, and fascinated 
by the spell of her star-liice eyes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

NEW MASTERS, NEW MANNERS. 

One day, when the summer was a little advanced, a very 
unusual thing occurred. Although it was a week-day. Pastor 
Remmert had summoned all the inhabitants uf the island, both 
men and women, to meet him on the open space in front of the 
church, in order to make to them an important official an- 
nouncement. All the islanders assembled at the appointed 
hour. Walmot, Roeluf, and Freda were also in attendance. 
When all were assembled, the pastor read out an edict, which 
bad been forwarded to him from the office of the Prefect in 
Aurich, whereby the Emperor ordered and decreed that all the 
subjects of the department of the late kingdom of Holland, 
who had not yet assumed a family name, were at once to select 
one ; and in case they neglected to do so by the end of a short 
fixed period, they would render themselves liable to a heavy 
penally. 

Pastor Remmert was commissioned by the authorities to 
carry out on the island this new system of nomenclature, and 
he explained that everyone was at liberty to choose his own 
family name. As an example, he said that he intended to 
adopt for himself and his family the name of Osterloo, being 
that of the homestead on which he was born. 

Afler the pastor had given these explanations, the people 
maintained for some moments a dead silence. At last an old 
fisherman said : 

' Noa, Paason RemmCTt, I sheant do that.' 

And then another added : 

' Oor feythers niver did naw sich thing, and we weant 
nayther.' 

It was the first time the pastor had ever met with any opposi- 
tion to his injunctions. 

' It is the will of your ruler, and therefore a command of 
God, which, as Christians, you are bound to obey.' 
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But the hearers shook their heads, and repeated briefly, in 

the same tone : 

' Noa, that we weant. That's nowt to do wi't. That doant 
consarn our maasters nowt.' 

The laconic answers betrayed the steady, stubborn Frisian 
temper, which never recognised in anyone a right to forbid the 
long-standing customs of their forefathers. The men stood as 
indifferent as the downs to the inrolling of the tidal waves ; 
and their faces indicated that no wind blowing from the main- 
land would ever induce them to withdraw their refusal. 
Scarcely knowing for the moment what course to pursue, the 
pastor gazed at them in silence. 

Help came at last from an unexpected source, for Walmot 
suddenly called out : 

' Pastor Remmert is quite right, and you are all very foolish. 
It may be quite true that it matters to nobody what you call 
yourselves, but it will matter very much to you if you provoke 
the Prefect's displeasure. The question of a name is not worth 
bringing upon our island the French, in order to see the edict 
carried out. If you are but Germans and Frisians at heart, 
you will keep so all the same. Moreover, the law is not at all 
unreasonable, although it comes from foreigners. It is not, 
perhaps, so much needed here, but over on the mainland it is 
often very necessary, in order to prevent mistakes and confusion. 
Besides, it is not right, nor is it the custom anywhere else in 
the world, for the wife to have a different name from her 
husband, and the children to be named otherwise than their 
father. So you need not do it merely because someone com- 
mands you, but for your own sakes, and to preserve the island 
from harm. You have called me for the last thirty years Frau 
Utsee. If, in compliance with the new law, my husband is 
willing to adopt the name of Roeluf Utsee, then. Pastor 
Remmert, you can inscribe us both under that name in your 
register.' 

It surprised everybody very much, and Uwen most of all, to 
hear Walmot speaking in favour of the French Emperor's 
decree ; but her address had evidently produced more effect 
on the islanders than Pastor Remraert's appeal to the will 
of God on behalf of the appointed officials at Aurich. So the 
pastor gladly availed himself of the impression produced by his 
unexpected supporter, to announce that they might now all 
withdraw to their own homes and consult with their wives 
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upon the choice of a lamiljr name, and in case the; could not 
think of one. they might come to him for advice. 

It was plain that the fishermen now regarded the matter in 
a different hght to what they had done at first. It was cer- 
tainly possible that the French might be angered by their 
refusal, and so the affairs of the island might no longer remain, 
on sea and sand, as from time immemon^d. They nodded : 

' Yees, and then we Iten talk it ower wi' the missus an' oor 
baims.' 

And they withdrew to their little low sitting-rooms or to the 
downs for this purpose. 

There they sat puffing out thicker clouds than usual from 
their short clay pipes, sorely puzzled, and quite at a loss for an 
idea. It was an unusual and disagreeable task for their brains, 
and most of them only sank at every moment into a more 
hopeless state of incapacity. Taking it all together, the women 
and girls were the most inventive, although they had not the 
same resources as their equally puzzled sisters on the mainland. 
The soil of the island presented no diversity of moor and mead, 
glade and glen— no trees, no trades, no names of places, that 
could be used as a family name. There was nothing but sand, 
sedge, and sea. For a long time they all sat racking their 
brains ; their imagination could not go beyond the few objects 
which the island afforded, and most of them fell back upon its 
animal life or the implements of their fishing business. Pastor 
Remmert had to inscribe on his list, for the most part, such 
names as Catte and Crabbe, Bird and Broom, Fisher and Ford, 
Roper and Rowe, Sawyer and Salter, Corder and Carpenter, 
Twist and Sterne, Spooner and Mason. 

The names on the mainland, drawn up with the aid of 
learned philologists proud of the terminations sema, sena, inga, 
enga, unga, were but rarely adopted by the inhabitants of the 
isles, and die latter were spared from adding to the endless list 
of Tailors, Smiths, Bakers, Millers, and Farmers, that were 
adopted over there into the families of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ALL FOR A NAME. 

When the islanders assembled in front of the church, Teda 
and Uwen met with Freda again the first time for many 
months. Engrossed with talking over the events of the day, 
they unconsciously accompanied Walmot all the way back to 
her cottage. When they reached her door, she asked Uwen 
what name he proposed to choose. He had not thought about 
it, he said. She advised htm to consult with his two com- 
panions, girls being often much more inventive in such matters 
than men. 

So they all three turned aside on to the downs, and their feet 
mechanically led them to their old playground It was a lovely 
day ! The sandy downs lay lone and silent but for the sea-gulls 
that flitted overhead, their white wings glistening in the light of 
the setting sun. 

Although Teda had returned the book which, a year before, 
she had tossed into the sea, the girls had never, since that day, 
resumed their intercourse ; they had become almost strangers 
to one another. Even the persona! appearance of Freda was 
quite a surprise. The change in her was so great that Teda 
scarcely knew her old playmate again. Freda's figure was no 
longer angular, or thin, or defective. Beneath the simple, 
ordinary stuff dress could now be divined a perfect form of the 
raost delicate moulding. The hands, somewhat bronzed by the 
sun and everyday work, were exquisitely shaped, so that they 
could not for a moment be compared with those of the other 
fishermen's children. The pastor's daughter, with her dark 
hair, her pale complexion, and the finely-cut features, might 
appear amid the sandy downs a more distinguished, foreign- 
looking girl ; but the child that had been cast up by the North- 
Sea waves was assuredly in no way inferior to her in all that 
constitutes a maiden's real charm. This fact forced itself 
strongly on Teda's notice. The two girls sat opposite each 
other, exchanging but few words, for they did not know what 
to talk about Uwen also felt embarrassed. He had scarcely 
seen Freda since that winter night of stormy flood ; he no 
longer went across the isthmus himself, and yet he landed it 
13 
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was she who avoided him and desired no further meetings. 
The early tie of childhood, and the later one, formed through 
Schiller and the woes of their country, seemed completely 
broken. 

Perhaps they all three wished that they had not followed 
Walmofs counsel. They had, however, done so, and this 
stupid silence could not last for ever. 

Uwen was the first to speak, 

' For you two girls the matter is already settled. You ' — 
turning to Teda — ' are named from this day forth Teda Osterloo, 
and you Freda Utsee.' As he said the last words he fixed his 
eyes upon Freda, but cast them immediately to the ground 
again, as he continued : ' We have now nothing to do but find 
some suitable name for me.' 

He sat waiting. The girls mentioned name after name, as 
they occurred to them. Teda thought that for a pastor and a 
scholar a Greek or Latin name would be most appropriate and 
sound best, such as she had met with in her father's theological 
and historical books. She named some that she remembered 
— Molitor, Sartorius, Xylander, Crucifer. The last pleased 
her best for a pastor, so she fixed upon it. Freda, on the con- 
trary, wished Uwen's name to have some connection with the 
island, and she turned her thoughts in that direction. Review- 
ing in memory their bygone days, she suggested the name of 
Rafter, because he had helped them to cross the water by 
making them rafts ; Sedgewick, because of the caps and 
baskets which they used to weave out of the coarse sedge. 
But Teda shru^ed her shoulders at these propositions. The 
former was too much like that of a mechanic, the latter was 
too babyish. The sea-gulls' isle, with its three remarkable 
rocks, occurred next to Freda, and she suggested the names of 
Stone or Rock, but the pastor's daughter thought everything 
connected with sea was only suitable for fisher-folk. Freda 
considered once more, and this time she hit upon something 
suitable to the student, and also pleasant to the ear, and she 
exclaimed with positive delight : 

' Uwen Warner !' 

This would be conferring upon him the popular name of a 
sea-bird that, according to Frisian tradition, Hew around the 
houses that were in danger from the high floods, in order 
to arouse by his cry the sleeping inmates. Teda knew the 
tradition, but shook her head, saying : 
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' Why, what sense would there be in that?" 

' Because he came to wake and give us warning at the time 
of the great flood last winter.' 

She gave this as her reason for the name without the sl^htest 
embarrassment, but, having done so, she was startled by receiv- 
ing a sudden piercing look from the eyes of her companion, 
who then closely scanned the face of Uwen, which had become 
strangely pale. 

All at once Teda started up and exclaimed : 

' How dare you tell such an untruth ! Have you been 
dreaming that he could have left our home in a time of such 
danger in order to warn you ? If so, it was a fool's dream. 
Should a flood come again, be wiser in your sleep. Come, it's 
time we went home.' 

She hurried on a few steps, then turned round and said to 
Uwen: 

' Are you going to stay any longer with this deceitful girl ?" 

Freda stood as if struck by lightning ; with trembling lips 
she at last stammered forth : 

' Yes — I think — it can only have been a dream.' 

Collecting all her strength, she turned her feet in the opposite 
direction, Uwen's hand made an involuntary movement as if to 
detain her, but she waved him off, and hurried away. The 
fate that had threatened them on this spot for the last ten years 
had now befallen them ; the old tie between the two girls, 
which had never been a real friendship, was now abruptly and 
irreparably severed. 

Strangely desolate, almost like haunted ground, did the scene 
of his boyhood's sports appear to Uwen, as he was left there 
all alone on the old familiar spot. An overwhelming dread 
seized him; this barren ground produced nought but sand 
and sedge, yet it had been to him a paradise which he now 
felt had vanished from the isle for ever. 

'Are you coming, Uwen Crucifer?' called out a voice some 
twenty steps away ; and then the cause of the hasty quarrel 
suddenly occurred to him, and with it came an overwhelming 
dread lest he should be questioned as to the circumstances that 
had suggested the name of Warner. 

He set out with Teda on the way towards home without 
making the slightest allusion to the deadly affront with which 
she had severed the last link between herself and the playmate 
of her early days. And Teda avoided putting to him the 
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question he had feared, whether he had really been to Walmot's 
cottage on the night of the flood. Her remarks indicated not 
the slightest doubt of Freda's untruthfulness. She clung to his 
arm, as was her wont, while she referred to what had taken 
place in a tone of cheerful satisfaction : 

' She was always a silly little thing, not worth our notice. I 
am sure you have long thought and felt so too, only you have 
continued to visit her for old acquaintance' sake. Now she 
proves herself wicked also and tells the most shameful lies to 
give herself an air of importance. It is what one might have 
expected, for she and her foster-mother are unbelievers, and 
care nothing for the commands of the Gospel. I am glad this 
has happened, so that you will not care to go to the house 
again at the risk of your immortal soul. She probably heard 
of your going out on the downs that stormy night, in order to 
see if we were in any danger, and she boasts in the village that 
it was their cottage you were anxious about. Shall I tell you 
something that I have never yet confessed to you ?' 

Daylight was already fading as she fixed her piercing gaze on 
the face of her companion. Her words relieved him of his 
fear, while her look bound him as by a magic spell, 

'What is it, Teda?' 

' You have also cause to be angry with me for havii^ kept a 
secret from you. I felt a sudden shock on that night, as if the 
flood were upon us, and I thought the house was going to be 
washed away. I started up in a fright and hastened to your 
room, in order to escape with you, but you were not there.' 

A strange sensation came over Uwen as with difficulty he 
uttered the words : 

' And why — why did you tell me a different tale ?' 

' I was ashamed at having been so frightened and silly, and 
that is why I was so cross with you the next day. It was 
bitterly cold, and I ran quickly back again for fear of meeting 
you. What I said was no untruth, for I heard you come in, 
but through cowardice I kept back part of the truth. Are you 
angry with me for it 7* 

An interrogative glance accompanied the last question. 
Utterly confused in thought, Uwen asked : 

'For what i^ 

She laughed. 

' For having been too much ashamed to tell you all. Thank 
God, such a night is not likely to occur again, so that I need 
never again hide anything from you.' 
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When Uwen lay down on his bed that n^ht he was quite 
unable to determine whether Teda really considered Freda's 
explanation as false or not But however this might be, there 
could be no doubt that her sudden anger had arisen from 

{'ealousy. Had she any cause for this, or was she merely 
ilinded by a foolish fancy ? He knew that Freda bad been 
unjustly accused of lying, and that he himself was doubly to 
blame for the accusation. In the first place, because he really 
had been over to the cottage, and then, because he ought to 
have at once actcnowle^ed this to Teda, in order to justify 
Freda. He did not, however, regret the visit he had paid on 
that terrible night ; he still felt that, under the same circum- 
stances, he would — he must — do the same thing again. But 
he blamed himself for his present behaviour. In order not to 
provoke Teda's jealousy still more bitterly, he had acted like a 
coward : he had kept silent, and inflicted on Freda the deepest 
of wounds. It was through him that she suffered so cruelly, 
and this thought filled his heart with deepest grief and bitterest 
remorse. He could not bear the reflection that, through his 
own selfish fear, he had left Freda helpless and disgraced, and 
that she knew this, and must inwardly reproach him for it He 
must undo all this ; he must free himself from these distracting 
thoughts ; he must in the morning openly confess to Teda the 
whole truth, and get her to withdraw the disgraceful charge. 
With this resolution he became calmer, and then he pictured 
himself trying to induce Teda to go to Walmot's cottage. He 
could see her eyes fixed upon him, and hear her reply : ' So 
then, it was not Freda, but you, who deceived me. And this is 
why your room was empty when danger threatened us, and I 
relied on your protection. And I admitted your right to blame 
me, to reproach me, because shame had prevented me from 
candidly telling you how I came to know of your absence.' 

The voice of Teda resounded in his ear, and he seemed to 
hear her go on and say : ' Don't be alarmed ; if ever such a 
night occurred again, never would I be so silly as to come to 
you for help, to make myself a laughing-stock for you and 
Freda," 

The blood rushed to Uwen's temples, and its hasty throbbings 
seemed to say that Teda did not as yet believe that he had 
been across on that night. The quick, warm beating of his 
pulse also filled his ears with feverish sounds. The wind 
seemed to blow from the sea and howl round the house, fore- 
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runner of a coming storm. No, be dared not tell her ; it would 
do Freda no good, and would needlessly disturb his own course 
of life. It was quite certain that Teda's displeasure would only 
be heightened by his cotifession, for her jealousy would find in 
it a justification. 

Justification P Real ground? Uwen tossed restlessly about. 
Of course not Still, she might, she would, think so. He 
alone knew that her jealousy was quite groundless ; he alone 
knew that his had been a childish, unreasonable anxiety for 
Walmot and Freda, as for a mother and sister. It had over- 
come him and driven him forth that night. He lay now, his 
heart wildly beating, as he listened in the silence of the night 
to hear if anyone was still stirring about the house. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The tyrannic rule of the haughty Corsican extended now over 
the greater part of Europe like a shroud of snow in winter over 
the frozen ground, and it seemed as though it would never be 
removed — at all events, during the lifetime of that generation. 
From the coasts of the Mediterranean to those of the North- 
Sea and the Baltic, from the Atlantic to the Vistula and the 
Carpathian Mountains, the will of a single man ruled, a state 
of things that had not been known since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

With two exceptions, all the princes of the Continent, whether 
kings or emperors, were but satraps of this modem Alexander, 
who twenty years before had been but an obscure student at 
the military school of Brienne. The chaos of the French 
Revolution, the inner rottenness of every European govern- 
ment, the commanding military genius of Napoleon, his pene- 
trating knowledge of human nature, and his cold-blooded 
selfishness, had raised him to this giddy height. Having reached 
it, he proclaimed himself, after the most ancient custom amongst 
rulers, to have been called to it ' by the will of God'; and each 
decree that he signed was a declaration of God's will in His 
government of the world, made known by the mouth or by the 
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hand of this His earthly vicegerent. In all the lands beneath 
his sway true Christians, whether Catholic or Protestant, must 
accept this creed, and even though they felt him in their hearts 
to be a ' scoui^e of God,' still they must humbly and submis- 
sively bow to the appointed ordinance of the Most High. Who- 
soever refused had no claim to be called a Christian, for it was 
written in the Scriptures : 

' Let every soul he subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God : the powers that be are ordained 
of God. 

' Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God : and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. 

' For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : 

' For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. 

' Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience' sake. 

' For for this cause pay ye tribute also : for they are God's 
ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. 

' Render therefore to all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute 
is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour 
to whom honour.' 

None knew better than Napoleon Bonaparte the power of 
these words of Scripture over the minds of Christian men, and 
the advantage that rulers could derive from them, and therefore 
he proclaimed himself ' Emperor of the French by the grace of 
r«xl.' 

And it was this same Emperor Napoleon who himself gave 
the least possible credence to these words ; who knew well by 
what violent and unscrupulous means he had won his unlimited 
power, and who all the more imperatively required that the 
Divine origin of his borrowed authority should be announced 
from the pulpits and from the public offices throughout his 
realm. 

But his unerring glance penetrated into the very substance 
of the imperial sway which he exercised ; he was not deceived 
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by the apparent immobility of the white shroud that covered 
the conquered nations and lands. He knew that underneath 
the frozen cloak of winter the sap was everywhere gently, 
secredy stirring and silently preparing to combine and be in 
readiness on the arrival of any sudden breath of spring to burst 
through its shroud of snow and come into life again. This ex- 
pectation, this desire, was not Christian-like, for it aimed at the 
overthrow of God's actual arrangement of European concerns ; 
but throughout North Germany the secret society of the 
'Tugendbund,' or ' Band of Valour,' reckoned many thousands 
of adherents, who were none the less dangerous because many 
truly pious men amongst them were, by their secret polilicsd 
aims, drawn into irreconcilable contradiction with the dogmas 
of their creed. The French Protector of Germany by the grace 
of God might, indeed, have a solitary individual like Palm shot, 
but even his power and his system of espionage could avail but 
little against the unknown and undiscoverable mass, and 
Napoleon knew that the German people were ready to revolt 
from his hateful rule as soon as ever they had reason to hope 
for any outside help. Such help could only be expected from 
either England or Russia, the only countries that had not yet 
acknowledged the supremacy of France, and on these two 
countries the eagle eye of Napoleon was now fixed. 

In order to secure his dominion over this part of the globe, 
it was necessary to incapacitate these Powers for any attack 
upon him. With regard to England, this could only be accom- 
plished by means of the Continental Blockade ; at the same 
time he had nothing to fear from a military attack from that 
quarter. But Russia possessed a powerful army, and although 
the Emperor Alexander was in actual alliance, and apparently 
on friendly terms with the French, yet Napoleon regarded him 
both as a menace and an obstacle to his own aims. Only from 
the Northern wintry land could an ally possibly come to stimu- 
late the outburst of a springtime for Germany, and the characters 
of the only two independent rulers on the Continent were so 
similar that Napoleon considered as ultimately unavoidable a 
hostile conflict between himself and the Czar Alexander, whose 
very name was ominous. 

An insatiable thirst for power stimulated Napoleon to remove 
this last hindrance to his own supremacy, and he was firmly 
resolved to reduce Russia to obedience to his will. But in 
order to carry out this design, and at the same time to keep 
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the already conquered nations helpless and in check, he would 
require some time for the recruitment of his army on a gigantic 
scale. 

Peace apparently prevailed throughout all Europe, but the 
French Emperor quietly went on levying fresh recruits on all 
sides, and amongst them many hundred thousands were raised 
in Germany, and an army of them, such as the world had 
never yet seen, was secretly equipped for the invasion of 
Russia. 

The work of conscription in the new French department of 
the former kingdom of Holland was entrusted to Marshal 
Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, and was consequently carried through 
in the most energetic and relentless manner. By the advance 
of his troops in the year 1810, he had forced the King of Hol- 
land to abdicate his crown, and had since then held the chief 
command over the whole of the maritime districts between the 
Scheldt and the Weser. A victorious leader in many battles, 
he saw in every young man nothing, more than material suited 
for the warlike aims of his ruler. Equally feared and hated by 
the Dutch, he carried on the recruitment, more especially 
among the Flemish and Frisian races, with ruthless severity. 
And this was done not only in towns and villages, but his spies 
visited the most remote and secluded farms and dwellings in 
their search for the required and fitting ' food for cannon,' 
Even the broad moors, marshes, and barren wastes of the 
department of East Ems afforded no protection ; the unusually 
powerful, stalwart frames of the young East Frisian peasants 
only excited still more the desire of the Marshal and his recruit- 
ing officers to enrol them in the French ranks. There was no 
possibility of avoiding the danger by flight, for the sea blocked 
the road towards the north, and on all other sides they were 
encircled by the French Empire. On the approach of the 
military spies, the young men, therefore, usually fled from their 
homesteads into some pathless strip of country, where, by the 
aid of their relatives, they sought to live in concealment. But 
the monstrous convulsions that had for some decades over- 
whelmed all previously existing institutions, had not only covered 
the fields with ashes and noxious weeds, but had developed 
also many abnormal growths in human minds and hearts. 
Everywhere unscrupulous informers existed who, for a reward, 
were ready to act as assistants to the French in tracking their 
hidden countrymen, and so the wide East Frisian plains wit- 
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nessed many a chase carried on by these traitors, in which the 
denounced and hunted human prey sank at last powerless 
before his dogged pursuers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A FRENCH LIEUTENANT. 

It was on a morning in October that a small company of stout 
sailing boats set out from near the little town of Norden and, 
with a favourable wind, bore their course towards the north. 
Besides the boatmen, each bark contained a French sub- 
lieutenant and two soldiers. They most of them displayed the 
merry temperament of their race ; they sang, they laughed and 
shouted to one another as long as the boats ran side by side. 
But on reaching the mouth of the East Ems they separated ; 
one held to the left in the direction of Borkum, another went 
north-east towards Nordemey, and a third steered direct 
towards the island on which could be seen, like a dark signal- 
post, the low, hooded church-tower. The young officer in this 
last boat seemed of a less cheerful disposition than his com- 
rades, and he had joined but little in their conversation. His 
dark-brown complexion and his black hair indicated at once 
his Latin descent. In his dark eyes flashed every now and 
then an expression of wild, ungovernable passion. A lovely 
late autumn season had prevailed for some weeks over the 
North-Sea. On the sunlit, watery plain the sails of the parting 
boats still for a time flashed to each other friendly greetings ; 
then they became like gulls or sea-swallows ; then like litde 
butterflies drifting before the wind, until at last they vanished 
from the sight. 

Early that same afternoon, the French lieutenant entered the 
study of Pastor Remmert, and presented to him, as being the 
official head of his parish, a written notice from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the department of East Ems, stating that this officer 
was sent with full authority to carry out on the island the pre- 
scribed enlistment of troops. 

The stranger was able to express himself in language quite 
intelligible to German ears, although it was intermixed with 
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many foreign words. He was not a bom Frenchman, but 
a Walloon from South Brabant. His name was originally 
Egidius Walcourt, but, on reaching the rank of officer, he had, 
according to the new imperial tendency, changed it of bis own 
accord, and without any objection being made, into Egide de 
Walcourt His early acquaintance with the Flemish tongue 
had made it easy for him to gain some knowledge of the 
German language. His disposition was, however, thoroughly 
French, only he lacked the Frenchman's ease of manner, and 
he hid the defect beneath a stiff, brief, formal address. The 
antagonism of race in his own land had led him from a child 
to look with contempt on the Jlemings, as well as on all others 
of Teutonic descent, and towards Protestants this contempt 
was heightened by his own zeal for the Catholic faith. He was 
well shaped, both in form and features ; the latter were even 
attractive, but at the same time they bote a look not easy to 
be defined. His bearing, and the way in which he wore 
his becoming uniform, gave him an air of careless elegance. 

Until this day no Frenchman had ever landed on the isle, 
and probably no one at all like this officer had ever before 
been seen there. 

With scanty ceremony, he presented his credentials to Pastor 
Remmert, adding, more in a tone of command than of a request, 
that the sea-air had made him hungry, and that he required 
something to eat. He was in a department inhabited by the 
humblest class of subjects of the new French dominion. At 
the same time he was addressing a Lutheran pastor, and he 
therefore assumed a very commanding air. Pastor Remmert 
conducted him into the parlour, where he told Deena to have 
some food prepared. De Walcourt inquired sharply about the 
number of islanders who were capable of bearing arms. He 
seemed to expect to find very few, and he was evidently anxious 
to make as short a stay as possible. His somewhat vexed and 
bored look only brightened up suddenly when he perceived the 
engraving of the Madonna which hung upon the wall. He 
made with his finger a hasty sign of the cross, as he would 
have done before a sacred image, and then he expressed his 
pleasure at finding in the parsonage of a Huguenot such a 
symbol of the true religion. Pastor Remmert replied that the 
true religion knew nothing of difference of creeds, but that 
everyone had a part in it who kept the commandments of God 
as he found them revealed in his own conscience. 
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Deena had transferred her commission to Teda, and the 
latter now brought in such eatables as were in the house. On 
her entrance Egide de Walcourt exclaimed in surprise : 

'Your daughter? Vraiment ! Vou look like a Madonna 
yourself, mademoiselle !' 

She did not know what to say to this foreign-sounding 
speech, and was about to withdraw in silence, but her father 
bade her entertain the officer while he went to extract from the 
church register the list of the young men of the village. 

He went away, and Teda sat down silently near the window. 
The young lieutenant gazed at her from time to time as he 
lounged at the table. '1' he unpalatable food was evidently little 
to his taste, but he did not utter a word of discontent. At 
last he pointed to the picture with his hand, saying : 

' I am a true believer and worship the Madonna.' 

Teda answered that in their house, too, they held the true 
faith. But he waved his hand in denial, and replied, partly in 
French : 

' Not the house. The house is hirklique. But one in this 
house — the patronne — is no hiretiqtu ; she is a Madonna, worthy 
of all homage.' 

It was the first time in her life that Teda had ever been 
addressed in words of flattery, and such, too, as she did not 
quite understand. She did not know what answer to make, 
and, feeling somewhat embarrassed, only responded by a faint 
smile. The Walloon now tried to express himself more 
plainly : 

' Why are the pretty lips of Madonna so mute ? She is quite 
right, though, for she is still more charming when she smiles.' 

The pastor now came back and invited De Walcourt to take 
a turn with him through the village. Teda stood gazing after 
them as they walked away. She was not at all vain of her 
personal attractions — she never had been — and she had not 
felt in the least flattered by the officer's words. But in the 
looks he had cast upon her she had perceived something that 
filled her with uneasiness. She was inwardly conscious of a 
secret significance in the strange gleam of his eyes ; it made the 
blood course fitfully through her veins, now with a cold shudder, 
now at fever-heat, and she recognised the necessity of being on 
her guard so long as the officer was in the house. Never 
before had she met with such an experience, but her own 
nature had at once revealed to her an impending danger. 
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Outside an unusual excitement prevailed among the inhabi- 
tants of the island. Rumours had, indeed, reached them that 
recruiting was going on on the mainland, but no one had 
dreamed of its extending to this isolated spot They were so 
accustomed to be passed over by all the public authorities, that 
they calmly expected similar forgetfulness on the part of the 
French military officials. But they were now suddenly un- 
deceived. The young fishermen must at last give up their daily 
calling to serve die Emperor as soldiers in foreign lands. They 
stood anxious and confused. The women wept, the men 
puffed away at their clay pipes, not knowing what to say or 
what course to take. 

Then Pastor Remmert spoke. 

' This officer,' he said, ' is empowered to cany out the com- 
mands of our Emperor, so call your sons, that they may 
present themselves for inspection.' 

There were scarcely half a dozen of an age suitable for the 
conscription, so that the work might have been very quickly 
accomplished. But De Walcourt now considered the day too 
far advanced for a fuller examination. He accordingly put it 
off until the morrow, when the young men were to present 
themselves at the parsonage, where he intended to spend the 
night Evidently a sense of the importance of his commission 
prevented him from carrying out the wish be had expressed on 
his arrival— to quit the island as speedily as possible. On their 
way back he chatted pleasantly with the pastor, expressing 
regret at having to trouble him for night quarters. Pastor 
Remmert replied that whatever his house contained was at the 
service of the Government. The young Walloon responded 
with a laugh r 

' A soldier is easily satisfied and well pleased with any couch, 
where he can sleep under the protection of the Madonna.' 

As they approached the parsonage they met Uwen who, 
according to his custom during the last few months, had been 
spending the afternoon alone upon the downs and had not yet 
heard of the landing of the recruiting officer. He looked with 
surprise at the uniform, while its wearer stared at him with equal 
surprise, as he exclaimed, more eagerly than before : 

' Ah, superde 1 Here is indeed a fine recruit ! A splendid 
fugleman for the Emperor ! Who is he ?' 

The pastor explained his mistake. This was his own adopted 
son — a student whom he was preparing, for the pastoral 
office. 
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' Ah, quddommage P returned the lieutenant, with a courteous 
salute. ' Monsieur would have made a first-rate leader of the 
file, but Its gens d'Eglise are fiors de la conscription.' 

He had assumed both in words and look an engaging ex- 
pression that became him well, and effaced the remembrance 
of his stiff, abrupt manner on his arrival. 

The parsonage had no special guest-chamber, and there was 
some little difficulty in arranging for the required accommoda- 
tion. Deena took no further part in the matter than to say 
that anybody that chose could give up his bed ; she, for her 
part, intended to keep hers, and she begged to be troubled no 
further. 

The pastor was willing to pass the night upon a bench, but 
Uwen interrupted him, 

' Of course,' he said, ' I will give up my room.' 

' Where will you sleep then V asked Teda, who had said 
nothing about hers. * 

He shrugged his shoulders with indifference. 

' Oh, anywhere. On the floor, or on the downs ; the air is 
still warm enough.* 

He left the house again. He had a strong dislike to remain 
under the same roof with a French officer, and he retraced his 
steps in the gathering dusk towards the beach. A group of 
fishermen sat there, discussing the extraordinary event of the 
afternoon. He joined them, and they asked him what he 
thought they had better do. 

' As fur Paarson Remmert, it be very weel fur 'im to talk ; but 
we be Frisians, an' d'ya reckun we're goin' to gev* oor sons to 
thim Frinchmin ?' 

Uwen could see no way out of the difficulty. One said this, 
another that ; still, they came to the same conclusion r 

' We doan't loike it, but we canna help oursens.' 

At last the thought occurred to Uwen : 

' Let us go and ask Walmot what she thinks of it.' 

He was himself glad of the walk, as it would keep him longer 
away from the house. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DANGER AHEAD. 



If anybody was to prepare a bed for the stranger, Teda must 
do it; her mother would not be bothered. She accordingly 
took fresh sheets into Uwen's room, and made the needful 
preparations. While thus engaged she presently heard from 
the dark passage behind her a voice saying : 

' Is the Madonna also the waiting-maid ?' It was the voice 
of the Walloon. He continued : ' I never yet saw such a maid, 
Madonna. I shall sleep soundly in the bed her hand has 
made for me.' 

Teda hastily finished what she was doing, but as she was 
about to go away, he put his arm round her waist The words 
flew from her lips : 

' What do you want ?' 

He replied : 

'Je veux faire mes divoitom. I wish to worship at the shrine 
of the Madonna.' 

And he tried to snalch from her a kiss. 

With a violent effort the girl freed herself from his arm. 

' I want no worship paid to rne,' she said, as she hastened to 
the door. 

The young officer laughingly replied : 

'I see ; the Madonna will not be worshipped by daylight ; 
she will be worshipped only at night.' 

Teda rushed into the sitting-room. Her fears had been 
quickly realized, and the bold behaviour of the stranger had 
made her tremble all over with excitement But she managed 
to subdue all signs of agitation, and took her seat at supper- 
time with apparent indifference. 

Uwen had not yet returned. Few words were exchanged, 
and these chieflybetween the pastor and his guest; but now 
and then the latter cast a fleeting glance of suppressed passion 
on the daughter of the house. 

Soon after the conclusion of the meal, the Frenchman 
expressed his wish to retire, as he felt fatigued from the un- 
accustomed sail. Pastor Remmert told his daughter to light 
the way. She went out for a candle, but did not come back. 
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Aiter waiting some time, the pastor himself conducted the 
officer to his chamber, and then sought his own room. 

Teda at last returned to the empty parlour. Uwen still kept 
out of the way. She guessed it was through his hatred of the 
French uniform, and, without his protection in the house, she 
felt she dared not lie down in her own room to sleep, so she 
repaired to her mother's chamher. 

She bad never done such a thing before, and Deena, who 
was just about to fall asleep, asked angrily what she wanted. 
Teda then related the scene with the Walloon, said she was 
afraid of him, and begged that she might be allowed to spend 
the night seated on the chair in her mother's room. But Deena 
morosely replied : 

' And not let me have a wink of sleep all night. Go where 
you please, but don't stay here. Do you think he wants to 
harm you ? If you think he's got money, you had better go 
along with him.' 

Thus repulsed, Teda left the room without another word. 
Her whole frame shook, as if she had received a blow ; her 
mind was in vague confusion. Creeping along on tiptoe, she 
went outside to the front of the house to wait for Uwen's 
return. The night was warm, and a crescent-moon, surrounded 
by a broad halo, shed a faint light around. A thick haze lay 
over the sea, and now and then a hollow rumbling filled the air. 
Evidently the weather was about to break up j the long, bright 
days of autumn were coming to an end. 

Over there, in Walmot Utsee's cottage, Uwen still sat in 
consultation with some half-dozen of the fishermen. The 
latter were not very eloquent of speech, and they repeated, for 
the most part, the same words over and over again, but their 
ej^s betrayed an inward emotion. The question they had to 
decide was ; should they, and could they, resist the enlistment 
of their sons ? 

On hearing of their errand, Walmot had at first advised 
them to resist, but, after a moment's reflection, she had dis- 
suaded them from doing so. It would be of no use — French 
troops would come over from the mainland and punish the 
islanders as rebels, and also carry off by force the recruits, 
who would be able neither to fly nor to hide themselves. 
Another thought struck her forcibly. War must be breaking 
out again, since the French Emperor required more soldiers, 
and could even send so far for them, and she anxiously con- 
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sidered with RoeluF and Uwen against what people an attack 

could have been planned. 

Freda sat quietly listening. Only, on the first report of the 
news that all the young men were to be taken for the French 
aimy, she had sprung up and, with a face as colourless as the 
sandy downs, had exclaimed : ' Al! ? and you too ?' 

With a shake of bis head, Uwen had replied that he, as a 
future pastor, was exempt from the conscription, whereupon 
Freda had cried out : ' Thank God that you are to be a 
pastor !' 

This was the first time the two had met since the violent 
quarrel between the girls. During the rest of the evening 
Uwen and Freda exchanged no further words, nor did their 
eyes so much as meet. He had come hither to-day solely to 
seek Walmot's advice ; in his excitement he had not so much 
as thought of meeting Freda too. But this time he would be 
able, without hesitation, to confess his visit to Teda. 

At last they all came to the decision that no one should 
make a fruitless attempt at resistance while on the island itself, 
but should accompany the escort voluntarily to the mainland. 
Having arrived there, each one should seize a favourable 
opportunity, during the course of their further march, to 
escape, and then, avoiding the towns, make his way back 
across the East Frisian moors. The French would not be 
likely to seek for them again on the island, or, if they did, the 
fugitives must be hidden, and the islanders must pretend to 
know nothing about them. Walmot's judicious and practical 
mind, weighing all things, had at last hit upon this as the best 
and only expedient, and she further added, in case anyone was 
unable to slip away before, he must then, at the first onset of 
battle, risk all and go over to the enemy, who would un- 
doubtedly be a friend to their country. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DREAMS ON THE DOWNS. 



The night was already far advanced when the fishermen 
wended their way home, each one seeking his own cottage, 
while Uwen proceeded alone towards the parsonage. He was 
still some hundred steps away, when he gave an involuntary 
start. A tall, dark hgure suddenly sprang forward from behind 
a heap of wood and advanced towards him. It seized him by 
the arm — and then he recognised Teda, who had been in 
wait for him here. She asked why he had not been in to 
supper, and where he had been staying so long? He told her 
the truth, but his answer called forth no displeasure. She 
seemed wholly indifferent both to that and to the fate that 
awaited the young fishermen on the morrow. 

Hastily inteirupting him, she told him why she had been 
staying out of doors until now. Uwen stood in speechless 
amazement as he threw his arms around her ; at last he got 
out the words : 

' What did the scoundrel want with you ?' 

' What none may have but you,' she said, clasping his neck 
as she offered him her lips. When they once more parted 
from his, she continued : 'I can venture hack into the house 
now, under your protection ; you are stronger than he is, and 
by youtside I don't fear him one bit.' She paused a moment, 
then she said : ' But where are you going to sleep ; you know 
he has got your bed ?' 

Uwen replied : 

' I can remain in the sitting-room.' 

Teda at once stopped him : 

' No ; even with you there, I dare not pass the night alone in 
my own room.' 

She had poured forth the words in haste ; then she paused, 
and he, too, was silent. Thus they stood for a few moments 
speechless ; in the stillness of the night the agitated breathing 
of both could be distinctly heard. With an effort, Uwen at 
last broke the silence : 

'So, then, we have neither of us a bed to-night,' A sudden 
thought struck him, and he hurriedly continued : 'The air is 
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as warm as if it were July ; I know what we can do. Walt a 
moment ; I will be back directly.' 

He ran quickly into the parsonage, from which he returned 
in a few minutes with a large, thiclc woollen rug. Teda asked : 

' What are you going to do ? what is that for ?' 

'A covering for you ; the sand still retains the heat of the 
sun, and is as warm as a bed. Come, we will make us a 
couch for the night on the downs.' 

The house being so near, Teda stifled with her hand the 
words that were ready to burst from her lips, then she softly 
whispered : 

' Your idea is capital ; you are much cleverer than I am. 
Come along !' 

They bent their steps towards the downs, soi^ht and found 
a little hollow that was sheltered from the wind. It answered 
every requirement Teda chose for herself the most comfort- 
able spot, lay down, and allowed Uwen to wrap her up in the 
rug. The moon was by this time covered with a veil of mist ; 
only a somewhat brighter spot indicated its position. The 
figure of the recumbent maiden stood out in relief against the 
lighter-coloured ground like a dark shrine, on which her face 
shone as a faint gleam. She went on diattering; she now 
told, with fuller details, how the Walloon had thrown his arm 
round her, and tried to snatch a kiss; then she wound up with 
saying: 

'After all, I am glad now that he came.' 

Uwen asked, with some hesitation : 

' Why are you glad ?' 

She at once replied : 

' Oh ! because it is such a good joke to have cheated him 

so nicely. Perhaps at this very moment he is ' She did 

not finish her speech, but interrupting herself, she asked: 
' Don't you feel cold ?' 

'No.' 

'Oh, you must be cold, you've no wrap." As he made no 
answer, she continued : ' Come, I'm not selfish ; I'll share mine 
with you. The Scripture says that man and wife must have 
-all things in common, and so will we, too.' 

It was the first time that such a word had ever fallen from 
her lips. She half raised herself and cleverly threw part of 
the woollen rug over Uwen, who, breathless with amazement, 
offered no opposition as she drew him nearer to her side. 
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' If not, we shall both be cold. I will have no one but 
you ; the trench officer may, indeed, be handsomer than you, 
but I will have no one for my husband but you.' Uwen was 
unable to utter a word; he trembled all over. Then Teda 
said, with a laugh : ' It is not so in our house, but I believe it 
is generally the custom for man and wife to give each other a 
kiss when they say good-night' 

She put one of her arms under his neck, playfully drawing 
his face towards hers, and kissed him till he was quite breath- 
less. Then she let him go, but only for a few moments, during 
which a strange convulsive laugh escaped her lips, that were 
once more eagerly pressed to his. Though years had singularly 
developed him both in size and strength, he was as completely 
in her power as in the days of boyhood. She it was who willed 
— he must perforce obey. 

Sleep at last overpowered them both, and with it came 
fantastic dreams. Strangely curious things were mixed up with 
the actual circumstances — at least, in Uwen's fancy. 

He saw himself seated upon one of the rocks near the edge 
of the sea-gulls' isle. He was Ferdinand von Schill, and had to 
become a French soldier and fight against Germany. But 
a voice from the waves that murmured at his feet came and 
told him there was still a way of escape, if only he betook him- 
self to a house that stood somewhere on the neighbouring isle. 
He obeyed, and for a long time wandered about over the wet 
sands. Everywhere he felt two forms close beside him. He 
could not see them, only at each step he took, he perceived the 
little footprints which they left on the moist sand. At last he 
had reached the house, where he sat in consultation with a 
number of very reserved and taciturn people. They could 
arrive at no conclusion, until the same voice from the sea spoke 
again, but this time from the lips of a woman. It said he 
would get no help in this way; he must go with someone on 
to the downs in order to learn what course to adopt He 
did so, and went out with a young girl; but she also was 
invisible, only he could feel her hand in his. Now they sank 
down side by side on the soft sands ; the wind murmured 
around them, driving some screaming gulls hither and thither. 
They now consulted together. She who lay beside him put 
her arm round his neck, and said : ' Schill must never allow 
himself to become a tool in the hands of the French against 
his own country. If he did, never would she be his wife.' 
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He responded : 

' I never will Nothing shall induce me !' 

The words proceeded from his own inward conviction, but 
his heart beat all the more wildly as he felt that, if he did help 
the French, he would lose the greatest blessing of his life, for 
she would never then /«/ him claim her as his own. 

' But will you if I don't 7 he asked, his heart beating with a 
strangely quiet rapture in his breast ; and the voice replied ; 

' I will.' 

Hereupon Uwen opened his eyes, and for some time be 
scarcely knew whether he had been dreaming, or was dreaming 
still All around him was just as he had seen it in his dream : 
he was lying on the downs, the wind was whistling round him, 
sea-gulls were flying about, beneath his neck was an arm that 
had half slipped away— only the night had nearly passed, and 
a cold, pale, early streak of light was glimmering in the eastern 
sky. 

Was he, or was he not, Ferdinand von Schill ? As to this, 
he could not feel quite sure, but he knew perfectly well who it 
was thai lay beside him with her arm around his neck. He 
had suddenly recc^nised the voice as it had said, ' I will,' and 
with the exultant feeling of joy still in his heart, he raised his 
head a little, in order to gaze upon the face from which that 
voice had come. 

His eyelids quivered, and he gave a sudden convulsive start 
as he gazed. In the pale gray light it was the face of Teda 
that he saw beside him. But yet it was not her voice that he 
had heard— the voice that still re-echoed in his ear, in his heart. 

He was now fully aroused from his dream. He knew that it 
had been a mere illusion. He recalled how and why he had 
come hither with Teda. They must have been sleeping here 
for several hours, for it was the early dawn that now threw a 
dim light around. As often happens after a night thus spent 
in the open air, he felt a cold shiver run through all bis limbs. 
Obeying an irresistible impulse, he rose up, and took a few 
quick steps to and fro, then stood and gazed motionless out into 
the distance before him. 

Teda slept on. At last he called to her by name. She 
awoke, and looked about her in surprise, as she sought to 
make out where she was. 

She quickly bethought herself, however, and asked : 

'Is the night so soon over?' 
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Uwen answered : 

'Yes; it is morning now. We must make haste into the 
house, so that we may not be seen.' 

At this reminder she, too, sprang up at once. In spite of 
her more delicate frame, she seemed to feel no chill, but said, 
seizing his hand as she walked on with him : 

' Are you cold ? I am as warm as if I had been in bed all 
night ; and I thought I was there when I first awoke. I have 
seldom slept so well.' 

Her features, however, showed signs of weariness, and 
Uwen replied : 

' You had better lie down on your own bed for a little while ; 
I will sit before the door until it is quite daylight.' 

As they approached the parsonage, the young French officer 
drew back his head from the window of Uwen's room, without 
being noticed by them. He had retired early on the previous 
evening, and, not having had his usual quantity of wine, he 
was perhaps, in consequence, disposed to get up early. He 
looked annoyed ; and from his dark eyes shot some keen, fiery 
glances at the two who were approaching in the faint morning 
light. 

They entered the house very quietly ; Teda went at once to 
her own room, while Uwen fetched a chair, on which he sat 
down before her door. But he, too, felt tired, and leaned his 
head against the wall. He was but half awake, and as he 
thought of his interrupted dream a longing came over him to 
pick up once more the broken thread. So consciousness 
again Numbered. After a time, aroused by a slight noise, he 
mechanically raised his head and opened his eyes for a 
moment ; but he did not perceive that the Walloon, who had 
just opened his bedroom door, had instantly retreated as he 
saw the athletic figure on guard in front of Teda's chamber. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CONFLICTING SCHEMES. 



According to the order given by the recruiting-officer, all the 
men of the island assembled in the morning at the appointed 
hour in front of the parsonage; Roeluf Utsee was amongst 
them. With the assistance of the two soldiers who had been 
quartered in the village, the French Lieutenant wrote down the 
general particulars respecting height and age of such as were 
suitable for the service. Then he copied out their names from 
the pastor's list, and seemed to have completed his work. But, 
with his eyes fixed once more in the direction where Uwen was 
standing, Egide de Walcourt suddenly said he had admitted 
yesterday somewhat too hastily that the pastor's adopted son 
was exempt from the conscription. Of course, all theolt^ical 
students who had actually entered a university were free from 
the obligation ; but such was not the present case. He could 
not, therefore, assent to it on his own responsibility, but must 
submit the decision of the question to the appointed authorities 
at Aurich. For this purpose, he found himself compelled to 
impose on the young man the slight inconvenience of accom- 
panying one of his soldiers to the mainland, whence, he had 
no doubt, he would be able shortly to return furnished with the 
official certificate of exemption. 

The officer said this very courteously, and in a tone of 
regret, but at the same time with a polite decision that left not 
the slightest room for opposing his arrangement Pastor Rem- 
mert did not so much as make the attempt, but, tumii^ to 
Uwen, said in a tone of indifference : 

' Well, then, you will have to conform to the regulations, and 
obt^ for yourself the final decision.' 

De Walcourt obligingly continued that Uwen could please 
himself whether he went over at once or deferred his departure 
until the afternoon. Other considerations had occurred to 
himself which would compel him to remain a little longer on 
the island than he had at first intended. 

The small number of recruits, he continued, in comparison 
with the present population, might easily arouse some doubts 
among the officials at Aurich. In order to meet these doubts, 
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he must make a more thorough examination of the church 
register, and also visit the different houses, in order to draw up 
a list of any of the young men who might at the present time 
be away from home. This would undoubtedly mean delay and 
trouble ; still, it was indispensable in the interest of the islanders 
themselves, and he hoped to get through the work so as to be 
able, with his recruits, to follow Uwen next day across the 
water. 

The latter stood in silent amazement ; a confused notion 
whirled through his brain as to what was the real motive which 
led the Walloon to send him over to the mainland. But 
objections were as useless as resistance. Even if he had 
uttered his suspicion, he would have found from the pastor no 
approval of his disobedience to an official command, and no 
encouragement to remain on the island. 

At the same time, the possibility of being detained at Aurich 
and compelled to assume the French uniform, filled him with 
the utmost horror. His last night's dream on the downs, 
which still lingered in his mind, now came vividly before him, 
and he could hear himself a^ain uttering the fervent assertion : 
' Never ! — not for the whole world !* 

Teda was not present on this occasion. In his uncertainly, 
Uwen went up to Roeluf and begged him to tell Walmot of 
the fate that threatened him, and to bring him word again what 
she advised He dared not go over to the other side of the 
island himself, lest he should be suspected of an attempt at 
flight. Outwardly cool, but raging inwardly, in confused uncer- 
tainty he re-entered the house in search of Teda. 

The villagers leisurely sought their homes. Roeluf alone ran 
back as fast as he could across the isle. But he did not find 
Walmot ; she had, put out to sea, and Freda was all alone in 
the cottage. He briefly imparted to her Uwen's message and 
what else he had heard, and then hastened to the beach, in 
order to signal for Walmot's return home. 

Freda's eyes remained fixed upon the closed door. She had a 
scared look, like one who has received a sudden shock ; her 
whole frame trembled ; her feet gave way beneath her ; she 
had to clutch at something for support. Sinking upon the 
nearest chair, and pale as death, she bowed down her face to 
her very knees ; all the blood had been driven from her brain, 
and she sought instinctively thus to force it back, that she might 
be enabled to think. She remained in this posture for a few 
moments perfectly still ; then she sprang to her feet. Her look 
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showed that some sudden thought had struck her, and restored 
all her strength and resolution. She went to the chest which 
Stood in a comer of the room, searched it hastily, and then left 
the house She cast one look towards the sea, where her 
practised eye enabled her to distinguish the dark spot in the 
distance which marked the position of Walmot's boat. It 
being impossible to make her any signal of explanation, Freda 
hastened on towards the little neck of land that joined the two 
halves of the island. 

Egide de Walcourt had visited some of the cottages, in 
order to make out the list which he had declared to be neces- 
sary. His face, however, expressed no interest in the details 
that were given him by the inmates ; it rather wore the look of 
one who was performing a duty solely for the sake of appear- 
ance. At last, disgusted with his task, he gave up all pretence, 
and lounged idly about, gazing over the wide expanse of the 
ocean, but without the slightest sign of interest. It was easy to 
see that he was merely trying to get through an idle, wearisome 
time of expectation j he yawned every now and then, as though 
he had not had enough rest during the night. 

All at once he looked up in surprise. A tall, golden-haired 
maiden stood unexpectedly before him and was speaking to 
him. She was simply dressed, like the other fishermen's 
daughters whom he had seen ; but she was quite different in 
her look, in her manner, and in her speech, and although she 
might be inwardly excited, she neither looked frightened nor 
bashful, but explained with calm confidence the purpose of her 
visit. She had heard, she said, that the pastor's adopted son 
had to go with the other recruits to Aurich ; but she had also 
been told that it was possible to purchase exemption from 
military service, and she had therefore brought the money for 
this purpose. Having said this, she placed a knitted purse, 
well filled with golden coins, in the hand of the officer, whose 
astonished look did not conceal his readiness to grasp the 
brilliant pieces that shone through the meshes, and his satis- 
faction with their amount. 

But another thought also plainly surprised him, and led him 
to exclaim : 

' What, isn't he then — so he is your admirer — your lover ?' 

At this last word a deep flush overspread the maiden's face, 
and she cast down her eyes in shy embarrassment. But De 
Walcourt continued with a laughing quiver of his lips, as he 
slipped the money into his pocket : 
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' It is well for him that he has such a liberal ^ernne amie — 
such a charming sweetheart. Certainly you can purchase at 
Aurich his release for this sum, and I will manage the business 
for you. But you must, en revanckt, mind that he spends to- 
night happily by your side, and not at the parsonage. You 
understand ? So long as I remain on the island he must keep 
away from the parsonage, that mes soldats, my companions, may 
not catch sight of him. You understand, ma petite 9 If not, 
he will have to go with us to-morrow to Aurich, and your money 
will have been of little service to him. But it will be easy 
enough for you to keep him safe away.' 

The Walloon ended his speech with a light jest, clearly in- 
tended to afford him the amusement of bringing back again the 
crimson flush to the cheeks of the girl ; but, to his surprise, she 
returned his look without the least embarrassment, and answered 
quite simply that she would follow his advice at once. 

He burst into a laugh : 

' Diabk I you seem to grow wise betimes among your fishes, 
but without having their cold blood 1' 

She did not comprehend him, and paid little heed to his 
words; her whole thoughts were bent on devising how to inform 
Uwen of the danger that hung over him and the only means he 
had of escape. At first she thought of asking the officer to 
repeat to Uwen what he had just told her. But she did not 
want Uwen to know by what means he was gaining release from 
the conscriptionj and the blood rushed once more to her face 
at the mere thought that the Frenchman might repeat to him 
the terms by which he had so erroneously described their 
mutual relation. To go herself to the parsonage at the risk of 
meeting with Teda was a course too repugnant to her feelings. 
To seek once more the help of Roeluf appeared to her the 
wisest plan, so, taking an abrupt leave of the officer, she 
hastened home as fast as she could. 

De Walcourt stood gazing after her. On his features might 
be read a slow perception that the inconceivable naivete dis- 
played in her answer arose from her being inwardly absorbed 
by other thoughts, and a peculiar gleam of wild passion shone 
in the eyes he fixed upon her retreating form. 

It was mid-day. Not that the hour could be told from 
the position of the sun. for the whole sky was covered with a 
veil of leaden gray ; from the west came a wind, not as yet very 
violent, but ever increasing in force. Egide de Walcourt began 
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to feel hungry and turned his steps to the parsonage to get his 
craving appeased. 

It was in a most singular state of mind that Uwen partook 
of the mid-day repast. He was quite incapable of pursuing 
any clear, connected train of thought. He did not want to 
leave the island, but could think of no way in which to avoid 
this necessity, It seemed to him very strange that his reflec- 
tions were all so confusedly intermingled with his dream on the 
downs the night before — a remembrance that he found it im- 
possible to drive away. He had been under its spell during 
the whole morning, and the impression, instead of growing 
gradually fainter, produced continually the same vivid effect 
upon his mind. At last a very unexpected remark made by 
the French officer released him from having thus uselessly to 
rack his brain. 

In the most obliging manner De Walcourt said he had 
satisfied himself that the personal attendance of Uwen at 
Auiich would not be necessary ; the affair could be settled by 
letter. The Walloon dismissed the subject with these few 
words ; he gave no further explanation. 

When Uwen afterwards joined Teda in her room, the two 
found it impossible to account for the present behaviour of the 
officer, so different from what it had been in the morning. It 
would seem as if they had been mistaken in thinking he 
wanted to remove Teda's powerful protector from the house. 
During their consultation, Roeluf . arrived with the somewhat 
mysterious warning that Uwen must on no account pass the 
night in the parsonage — if he did, he would be in certain 
danger of being carried off; he must slip out of sight of the 
French soldiers as soon as ever he could, and remain for a 
time in concealment at the cottage of Walmot, whose advice 
Roeluf thus dehvered. How Walmot had come to this con- 
clusion he was unable to explain, nor could his hearers under- 
stand the connection and meaning of it all. But if Walmot 
bad despatched to Uwen a warning like this, it was not, 
assuredly, without the most urgent cause, and there could be 
no question as to Uwen's taking heed to her words. 

With this assurance, Roeluf took his leave, while Uwen and 
Teda still remained together vainly discussing his singular 
message. It suddenly struck them that if Uwen quitted the 
parsonage for the night, the same end would be gained as if he 
went over to the mainland 
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This threw a little light over the dark mystery ; it led them 
to infer that the French officer was still seeking Uwen's 
removal for the night, only by a different plan. Why in this 
way, rather than in the former, was a question they were 
unable to answer. For the present, this was a matter of 
indifference in comparison with the chief point — that it would 
also be imnossible for Teda, under such circumstances, to 
remain in the house. She was the first to suggest an ex- 
pedient : 

'We must spend the night, then, once more on the downs.' 

Uwen recoiled from the proposal and remained for a few 
moments silent ; then he urged the greater coldness of the 
night, and the probability of rain. Another expedient occurred 
to him — the church might serve them for shelter ; no one 
would think of their being there, and, with some rugs, they 
might very well pass the night on the benches in the choir. 
The plan met with Teda's approval ; she did not show the 
slightest annoyance at the strange course they were forced to 
adopt, but rather the contrary. She answered : 

' That will do capitally ; we shall be there then both 
together, under the protection of God.' 

They decided that Uwen should repair at once to the beach 
and hide himself upon the downs until the evening, just as if 
he had already left the house for the night. Teda was to 
appear at the supper- table and then hurry across to the 
church, where Uwen was to be waiting for her. Thus the 
officer might be led to suppose that she had retired to rest in 
some remote corner of the parsonage, and exercise his in- 
genuity in trying to discover where. 

She gave a quiet laugh : 

' I read in his eyes that he is even more in love than he 
was yesterday. Are you ? We are told to love our neighbour 
as ourselves. So I do ; he is not my neighbour, however, 
but ' 

Instead of finishing the sentence, she threw her arms round 
Uwen's neck, who now suddenly remembered that he must 
attend to Walmot's warning, and so, freeing himself from her 
embrace, he hastily quitted the house. On passing the church, 
a strange thrill shook his frame, as though some mysterious 
evil awaited him there. He wished he had never thought of 
spending the night in it with Teda. But as he must be at 
hand for her protection, they would have to be together some- 
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where or other. For the present, he hastened past the church, 

and disappeared behind the downs. 

The October afternoon passed slowly by, and its pale gloomy 
light indicated that the shades of evening might be expected 
at an earlier hour than usual. The wind seemed uncertain 
which way to blow; sometimes a gust came from the west, 
then it shifted to the north, then for a few minutes there was a 
complete lull. In front of the downs lay the sea — gray, 
gloomy, overhung with mist, through which shimmered here 
and there a white flake of foam. 

No ships were to be seen ; since the beginning of the 
Continental Blockade, they had almost disappeared from this 
part of the German Ocean. To the north-west a shadowy 
prominence might be descried, but the thick haze made it 
impossible to say what the object really was. The tide began 
to flow in, surging on the beach with a heavy, monotonous 
sound The island lay there just the same as usual, and was 
being gradually overspread by the coming darkness. 

It was quite an unusual event, but it happened on this day 
that some eyes were looking eagerly forward to the return of 
night Those of Egide de Walcourt were amongst the 
number, for he was bored with the length of the day, during 
which he could do nothing but wander listlessly about. 

Since the morning, his behaviour towards the pastor's 
daughter had been full of respect and designedly reserved, 
calculated to inspire a comforting reassurance that he would 
not again repeat his audacious attempt of the previous evening. 
A very different tale, however, was to be inferred from the look 
in his eyes as they roved about in the hope of catching a 
chance glimpse of her. These said plainly enough that the 
first spark of an amorous feeling which had been kindled 
yesterday had, in his inflammable nature, mounted to a 
passionate resolve, that would not let him leave the place until 
he had gained his end. 

On the other side of the island Freda awaited, with still 
more restless impatience, the approach of dusk, Roeluf had 
brought back Uwen's answer that he would attend to Walmot's 
warning, and Freda was expecting his arrival every moment. 
Unaware that Teda needed his protection, she could not at 
all account for his delay, Teda could not be pressed into 
military service, and the thought of danger threatening any- 
one but Uwen never occurred to Freda, But her anxiety at 
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his non-appearance drew her to the door. A Frenchman was 
closely associated in her mind with the notion of deceit and 
treachery. She had found no satisfactory explanation of the 
change in De Walcourt's face when he conceived the false 
notion that she was the sweetheart of the man he wanted out 
of his way. 

It was getting darker and darker. Freda's anxiety, increas- 
ing with the darkness, drew her at length towards the little 
neck of land. She was forming a resolution to arouse the 
vill^ers and, in case the officer should break his word, induce 
them to oppose by force the removal of Uwen. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Amidst the various feelings with which the coming night was 
anticipated, those of Teda were the most peculiar. They far 
more closely resembled the passionate excitement of the 
Walloon than the anxious dread of Freda. She could think, 
indeed, of nothing else. The idea of spending the night alone 
with Uwen in the church filled her mind and senses with a 
strange spiritual fervour and a passionate feeling that savoured 
of earth alone. 

But to sleep on the hard stalls of the choir, was not quite 
an agreeable prospect ; her fancy improved on this plan by the 
notion of arranging as commodious a couch as possible in the 
little sacristy behind the altar. She made preparations for 
carrying out her design by collecting a couple of warm rugs, 
which she wrapped round her pillow. She longed, too, very 
much for her soft down quilt to lay over the hard pavement,' 
but felt it would be scarcely possible to carry all away with her 
at once. Two journeys would be necessary, and this would 
make detection more likely. It was provoking not to have 
Uwen's assistance, but he could not venture back again, and, 
besides, she wished to surprise him with her arrangements. 
She stood gazing out into the ever-deepening gloom, and 
turning over in her mind the best means of accomplishing her 
plans. 
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There was still another heart that awaited anxiously the 
coming night. Its owner was not upon the island, but ap- 
proaching it now for the first time. From the direction where 
the dark shadow, standing up out of the sea, had now faded 
away sounded the stroke of an oar across the still rising tide; 
and a sailor, already past the prime of life, but broad-shoutdered 
and muscular, was guiding a light boat towards the beach. He 
was not an islander, and he was evidently in no haste ; or else 
he was using caution, as he seemed waiting for it to be quite 
dark before he landed. Apparently a stranger to the coast, he 
profited by the last gleam of daylight to direct his course to- 
wards the low, hooded church-tower. 

Darkness at last well-nigh concealed everything, or, at all 
events, objects could only be distinguished at a very short 
distance. It was not likely to become any darker, for the faint 
l^bt that still prevailed came from the crescent moon, which was 
hidden behind thick gray layers of the misty sky. 

It was at this moment that a female figure glided noiselessly 
from the parsonage, and went towards the church. Teda had 
come to the conclusion that it would be best to prepare her 
couch at once, so as to be quite free when night arrived ; she 
was therefore carrying the rugs across beforehand. She looked 
carefully around before she slipped out, but she was mistaken 
in thinking herself unseen ; for she was watched by the very 
person whose eye she most wished to escape. Egide de Wal- 
court happened to be near the spot, and not altogether by 
chance. The thought had occurred to him that Teda might 
possibly leave the house again secretly, as she had done before, 
in order to pass the night somewhere else, and so he was on 
the watch to discover her plans. Teda did not perceive him, 
but a streak of light from the parlour where Deena sat dozing 
fell upon the girl, and enabled De Walcourt to rect^nise her. 
The wind howled around as she hurried with her burden into 
the church, the door of which she left open that she might 
quickly return. 

But scarcely had she groped her way some few steps, when 
she was startled by a voice close behind her : 

'Is the little dove going to prepare a nest for her night's 
lodging beside the Madonna ?' . . . 

Uneasiness at Uwen's delay had drawn Freda onward step 
by step until the thick mantle of night had gathered completely 
around her. Concealed by this, she ventured across the neck 
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of land, and at last drew near the parsonage. She did not 
dare to enter within ; at a little distance she recognised the 
well-known streak of light in the pastor's study, then the lamp 
in the parlour ; her keen eye discerned, even a good way off, 
that Deena was sitting at the table alone. Nothing more could 
she see or hear ; the question, where was Uwen ? made Freda's 
heart beat with ever-growing, unbearable anxiety. Everything 
produced the impression that he was not in the house, per- 
haps no longer on the island. All at once she perceived Teda 
leave the house with a load in her arms and advance towards 
the church. Her first impulse was to follow her and inquire 
about Uwen ; then it occurred to her that she must not do so, 
she had no right to be anxious on his account. Meanwhile 
Teda disappeared in the darkness, but in her place stood forth 
the outline of a man's figure that followed in the same direction. 
This must be Uwen, and Freda's heart beat more calmly at the 
thought. He was safe then. That was all she cared for. She 
paused, for she did not wish even him to know of her presence 
there. But now a sudden thought flashed through her mind 
and stung her to the quick. What could they both be doing 
there together? And she drew involuntarily nearer to the 
shadow of the gloomy tower, that stood out in the darkness 
of the night. 

Then suddenly she was startled. A half-stifled cry for 
help, in which Uwen's name was mingled, came from the open 
church-door. It was the voice of Teda, and that of the French 
officer which Freda had heard in the morning, who hastily said; 

'The Madonna's lips must be closed, lest she should be silly 
and scream.' 

Then could be heard the sound of a struggle, and over the 
flagstones of the pavement the clatter of footsteps trying to 
gain the church-door. Freda had no notion of what might be 
passing there ; but she felt that Teda stood in danger from 
the French ofllicer, and that it was not Uwen whom she had 

Without a moment's reflection she darted forwards. Teda 
had succeeded in reaching the porch, but here her strength 
failed, and her toraientor was on the point of dragging her 
back within the building. The outline of the two figures thus 
struggling together could only just be distinguished. Instinc- 
tively Freda raised her hands, and pressed them with all her 
might against the breast of the Walloon. Confounded by the 
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unexpected thrust, he stumbled backwards a little. Teda was 
able to free herself, and her helper called out : 

' Run over to us !' 

At the same time Freda pulled to the church-door and kept 
it closed with a convulsive clutch, in spite of all efforts to open 
it from wilhin. 

She could not, however, hold out long against the superior 
strength of De Walcourt ; her arm gave way. A quarter of a 
minute may have elapsed, when she was forced to let go the 
handle. She fled ; the officer pursued. Teda had gained a 
start and might have been concealed by the darkness, but in 
her agitation she betrayed herself by the loud call of : 

' Uwen ! Uwen !' 

Upon this her pursuer, who had caught up Freda, discovered 
his mistake. He at once let the latter go and hastened after 
Teda, whom he also overtook. But the cry for help had not 
been in vain. By a happy coincidence, it had followed the 
direction where Uwen was hiding on the downs, while wailing 
for the hour agreed upon for meeting in the church. The 
sound of a voice had already faintly reached his ear and drawn 
him somewhat nearer. Now, just at the very moment of 
Teda's renewed danger, he was at hand and able to render 
help. 

' What has happened ? he asked. 

A hasty explanation ensued. De Walcourt recognised 
the unexpected champion, stopped short, stammered out 
furiously, ' B^e allemande f and in blind rage snatched his 
sword from its sheath. 

But Uwen grasped in a moment the true state of affairs. 
Without hesitation, he seized the officer, and, with irresistible 
strength, throwing him to the ground, snatched from him his 
sword and broke it in two. The whole scene had passed quick 
as thought. 

Freda shouted : 

' You must come to us !' 

And the next moment all three had vanished from the sight 
of the Walloon, who had already sprung up from the ground 
and stood half bewildered, gnashing his teeth in impotent rage. 
The connection of the whole affair was anything but clear to 
him ; especially was he unable to understand by whose aid the 
pastor's daughter had been rescued at the church-door from his 
grasp. He felt as if he had been drawn into a trap, a thought 
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that made bis very blood boil. He turned his steps mechani- 
cally towards the house where his two soldiers were biUeted, 
although he was obliged to admit to himself that, even with 
their help, he would be unable to get Teda into his power, as 
she would appeal to the fisher-folk for protection. But through 
his official authority he could revenge himself on Uwen, whom 
he might search for, arrest, and despatch to the mainland as a 
military offender. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HIDE AMD SEEK. 

The three fugitives ran in breathless haste through the darkness 
towards the cottage of WalmoL They scarcely exchanged a 
word until they had gained its shelter. Roeluf and Walmot 
were sitting together in their little room. The latter heard 
with surprise and terror the account of what had taken place. 
She had supposed Freda to be in her bedroom. 

It was years since Teda had been in the cottage— indeed, 
she had never so much as spoken to Freda since their consulta- 
tion on the downs about Uwen's new name. Now she turned 
towards her, trembling with emotion, and said, as she grasped 
her band : 

' Vou saved me. I did not deserve it from you.' Some 
inward power seemed to force the words from her lips as she 
continued : ' Why have you repaid me thus for what I did 
to you ?' 

A blush mounted into Freda's face as she hastily stammered 
forth the answer : 

' When I heard you were in danger, my heart would not let 
me do otherwise ' — she hesitated a moment, then hastily con- 
tinued — ' for old friendship's sake.' 

Only by degrees did Walmot gain a complete notion of the 
danger to which, since the day before, Teda had been exposed. 
Now she asked, why had Teda visited the church at so late an 
hour and given the Walloon the opportunity of surprising her 
there ? Teda concealed the truth and hastily answered instead, 
that she had been to fetch something her father had for- 
gotten. Uwen noticed her confusion, and he, too, felt a 
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sudden reluctance to let the real circumstances come to light. 
He sought to divert the conversation, and in doing this a 
thought for the first thne occurred to him, which in the pre- 
vailing excitement had been hitherto overlooked by them all. 
He now, in much surprise, asked Freda : 

' And how came you to be near the church at such an hour ?* 

Walmot's eye had also been fixed at this moment upon her 
darling ; she saw her turn pale, and unable to give any answer. 
Quickly she replied for her that she herself had sent Datya to 
the parsonage, in order to ascertain how matters stood, and 
whether, in spite of the promised release, Uwen was siill in 
danger of being enlisted. 

This reminded Uwen of the message he had received through 
Roeluf, as he supposed from Walmot, and he asked the latter 
how she came to know about the doubtful designs of the officer. 
The question was to her quite enigmatical, and she knew not 
what to reply. She had known nothing and had sent no 
warning of any kind to Uwen, for she had only heard of the 
fresh state of affairs on her return from fishing at a somewhat 
late hour in the afternoon. She looked in surprise at Roeluf, 
who was said to have taken the message from her. Roeluf, on 
his side, looked doubtfully at Freda, who, taking up the part 
just before played by her mother, hastily explained that it was 
she who had sent the message of warning by Roeluf, and that 
he had probably delivered it in mistake as coming from 
Walmot. 

The latter now asked in surprise : 

' But what led you to do it, Datya P 

Freda replied that she had been in the village that morning 
and heard by chance a remark made by the Frenchman, had 
spoken to him, and had come to the conclusion that Uwen 
was in danger, and therefore she had sent him the advice. 

It was all very mysterious, very contradictory. She spoke with 
much hesitation, and concluded hastily by saying that it was not 
the time for discussing the past ; they must consider what steps 
to take now. Uwen could not possibly remain on the island — 
indeed, he had better leave it at once. The officer, with his 
soldiers, would doubtless search for him everywhere, and, on 
stating that he seized Uwen as a recruit, no help could be 
expec-ted from the villagers. On the other hand, he would not 
dare to carry Teda off by force, so that she could safely remain 
in the cottage until the Frenchmen had taken their departure. 
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There was no confusion now in Freda's words. Rightly com- 
prehending the great danger of delay, she anticipated pretty 
nearly the course which Egide de Walcourt had planned ; and 
Walmot fully agreed in all she said. Only, no one could think 
of any suitable hiding-place for the fugitive. Should a storm 
break out, as appearances threatened, it would be impossible to 
spend perhaps several days and nights in a boat at sea, and the 
neighbouring islands would be just as unsafe as theirs. 

Freda was the first to hit upon a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. Hitherto feeling had appeared to be her chief 
characteristic, but this evening her judgment was quicker than 
that of her companions in devising the most helpful expedients. 
Well supplied with wraps and food, Uwen must, she said, row 
across to the sea-gulls' isle, and remain there until he received 
notice that it was safe for him to return. This resource had 
never once occurred to Walmot, who gazed at Freda in silent 
wonder that in this hour of urgent need she should have been 
the first to hit upon such a clever scheme. 

She took Freda with her into the kitchen to help in making 
up a basket of provisions, while Roeluf went out to prepare 
his boat. Uwen and Teda were left behind in the parlour by 
themselves — the former speechless ; he felt as if in a dream that 
did not permit him to act, only to wait for what might be 
coming. Teda, on the other hand, had jumped at the thought 
of rowing with him to the island, and staying with him until bis 
return. She expressed her intention to him ; but at this he 
started out of his silent reverie, and hastily replied that such a 
thing was out of the question ; he could face hardships unfitted 
for her more tender frame. 

With a half-laugh, she answered : 

' I managed to bear it last night' 

' No ; then there were still — no, it was quite another thing. 
Suppose a storm came on ?' 

She intenupted him : 

' Well, we should have a covering, and at your side I fear 
neither cold nor storm,' 

But this time he persisted in his refusal with unwonted 
firmness. 

' Indeed, it is not proper for you, and I must not allow it. 
The villagers, your father, would hear of it, and it might cause 
you to be talked about.' 

Teda's sparkling eyes were fixed on his with an expression 
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that intimated her indifference as to people's opinion, but her 
words were ; 

'They will say I had as much cause to fear and hide myself 
as you. Have you no fear for me if I stay here?' 

But now, for the first time, her look failed to overcome his 
opposition. He rephed : 

' Freda is quite right, you run no risk ; all would unite to 
protect you.' 

Meanwhile, Walmot had, under some pretext, drawn her 
child out of the kitchen into a more distant chamber ; here 
she suddenly placed her hand on Freda's shoulder, and said, 
as she looked her full in the face : 

' Datya, I am sure, does not want to hide anything from me. 
Why did she go and seek the French officer this morning f 

The girl started at this unexpected question and remained 
for a few moments speechless. But she read in her mother's 
eyes that the latter guessed by what special motive she had 
been influenced, and in a low voice she confessed the truth — 
that she had already, since the winter, designed the money for 
Uwen's use, that he might not be forced to study for the Church 
against his will. So the money already belonged to him. 

Walmot interrupted her : 

' That is just like Datya — to go and throw her money away 
upon one who has quite forgotten his early friendship for her.' 

Walmot's eyes rested for awhile on the maiden's face, not a 
feature of which betrayed the slightest doubt as to the truth of 
this last assertion. 

Her words also admitted it as she said : 

'And am I, therefore, to stand by and let him be separated 
from Teda, and perhaps forced to fight against our country ?* 

Walmot said no more, and they both returned to the kitchen 
to fill the basket. Roeluf soon came in and announced that 
his boat was quite ready. 

All accompanied Uwen to the beach. The wind was blowing 
hard, but the mist over the moon being less dense, it was not 
quite so dark, and they were able to discern each other's 
features. Walmot said : 

' It will make it easier for you to find the island.' 

She took Uwen by the arm, and detained him behind for a 
moment while she gave him a few other directions. In a tone 
of indifference she added that if, in spite of all their arrange- 
ments, any unlucky chance should lead to his detection, he 
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must then claim exemption on the ground that the recruiting 
officer had received a sum of money in purchase of his release. 

' My release ? But who could have ? 

Walmot briefly answered : 

' It was an unsuccessful scheme of Datya's.' 

The waves were roaring in front of them. Roeluf had 
drawn his boat close to the shore, so that Uwen could step in. 
But he now stood motionless and undecided ; on his face, 
though faintly seen, might be read an expression as if he had 
suddenly changed his mind and was unwilling to leave the 
island. 

Freda now reminded him that it was time to go. He re- 
covered his self-command and shook hands with Walmot and 
Roeluf as he bade them good-bye. Then he turned to Teda. 
Her face had expressed much ill-humour since his refusal to 
let her accompany him ; she had walked on in advance, with- 
out waiting for the others, and now, in a half-ironical tone, she 
expressed a hope that he would not get frozen. One foot was 
already over the side of the boat, when he drew back once 
more, and, turning to Freda, said : 

' I was forgetting to shake hands with you, who have done 
more than anyone for me. You rescued Teda — for me^and 
you have tried also to rescue me. Thanks — thanks for all !' 

His hand was about to clasp Freda's, but all at once he 
threw his arms round her neck instead and pressed a hasty 
kiss upon her brow. Then he rushed to the boat, seized the 
oars, and in a few moments had vanished from sight. 

Those who were left behind were still gazing after him. 
Teda and Freda stood silent side by side ; the latter scarcely 
knew whether the last few moments had been real, and, if so, 
what they meant. Then Walmot said softly : 

'You well deserved his thanks, Datya dear.' 

Turning to Roeluf, she explained aloud to him how Freda 
had tried to ransom Uwen from military service. They then 
returned to the cottage, and Walmot begged Roeluf to go 
again to the parsonage and inform the inmates that Teda was 
spending the night with them. The girl herself was walking 
by their side without joining in the talk ; but her fingers were 
clasped convulsively together, the nails pressing into the 
flesh, while every now and then a shiver passed through her 
frame, as the grains of sand upon the downs shrank with a 
little grating sound from underneath her tread. 
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The other side of the island was also enveloped in the stillness 
of tught, broken only by the roaring of the wind. From the 
windows of the parsonage the same lights still shone that Freda 
saw vhen she came across. The officer had not yet come in. 

Deena was still sitting in the parlour, and Pastor Remmert 
at his writing-desk in his study, both without the slightest pre- 
sentiment of what had taken place, and, as usual, quite uncon- 
cerned as to what had become of the other inmates of the 
house. The pastor had neither noticed the fulsome attentions 
of his French guest towards his daughter, nor the restless 
excitement of the latter, nor her absence during the night; 
his eyes perceived nothing of what was passing around, and 
material human considerations, unconnected with the duties 
of his pastoral office, were never now suffered to enter into 
his thoughts. 

On the other hand, Deena had been told by her daughter of 
the disgraceful behaviour of the Walloon, and her fear as to 
his further designs. Deena reflected on the subject more 
than was her wont. The matter offered a slight diversion to 
her prevailing ennuL But her sluggish thoughts took a course 
most unnatural to a mother. 

For nearly twenty years Deena had been as indifferent to all 
that concerned the human beings on the island as though they 
were stones or blocks of wood ; she no longer thought of 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, or cared whether they 
were alive or dead. One human creature alone still stirred 
her heart with a kind of dull, morbid sensation ; it was her 
daughter, whom she hated^not because that daughter had 
disappointed the mother's early hopes ; Deena had long for- 
gotten that she had ever cherished any. But she hated 
Teda for being loved by Uwen. This was the last miserable 
remnant of human feeling that she possessed. She was 
stung by the thought that a woman could, and would, 
enjoy on earth all that she herself had anticipated on her 
wedding-day. Deena's mind had become as blunted as her 
body was inert, and imagination had wholly fled. But this 
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evening something or other had unlocked one of her brain- 
cells, rummaged about in it, and dragged to light a memory of 
a far-off time, over which the dust had thickly gathered, A 
summer evening rose before her mind, when she had seen two 
butterflies playing round each other on the downs, and at last 
ascending together into the air ; and the lips of Deena curlid 
with a hateful expression that imprinted on the mouth a fant 
scornful smile. She wished the wind would take and btaw 
them into the waters. Why should the two light-winged 
creatures enjoy their life? Then the two assumed thef»ces 
of Teda and Uwen, who exchanged with each other silent, 
longing looks, until Deena's bosom craved to see the French 
officer rush like a whirlwind between them, tear them ^>art, 
and separate them for ever. So might this last bitter thirst 
for revenge be appeased, the hatred for her daughter sink, like 
everything else, into the slumber of indifference. Fancy was 
still powerful enough to represent to her that this might now 
be taking place. This very moment might be shattering 
Teda's life into fragments as worthless as those into which her 
own past and future had been broken. And what a treat to 
see Remmert's face when the news should reach him, and he 
would have to settle the question whether the mortal body of 
his daughter alone had suffered, or whether her immortal soul 
was also lost ! And again the scornful expression curled the 
prematurely- withered lips of Deena. 

All at once she mechanically turned her head ; someone 
had entered the room. A broad-shouldered man, apparently 
about forty, stood before her. She did not know him. He 
wore a coarse seaman's dress, but was not one of the islanders. 
He was a perfect stranger to her. She asked, in a tone of 
indifference, what he wanted. Eyeing her with a look of un- 
certainty, he surprised her with the response : 

'Be ya Deena Swidder? A shudn't a' reckoned ya'd a' 
looked sa owd.' 

She heard herself called by her former name without a sign 
of surprise, and gazed at him without the slightest ittterest. 
He now asked where her husband was. She said she supposed 
he was in his study, and the stranger went, with a rolling gait, 
hastily back along the pass^e. 

This visitor was the boatman who had approached the 
island from the north-west, and had been waiting for nightfall 
before he landed- He was evidently unacquainted with the 
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parsonage, for he did not know where to find the pastor's 
study; a gleam of light, however, that shone through a chink 
of the door drew him nearly straight along and enabled him to 
hit upon the right room. 

The pastor raised his head from his writing-table, and just 
in front of him stood his visitor, who asked : 

' Doan't ya knaw me, Remmert ? Ya're jist the saame yer- 
sen es ya wur twenty year sin.' 

The pastor's face indicated no recognition of the speaker, 
who now hastily removed a green shade from off the lamp, so 
that the light fell full upon him : 

' Noo see !' 

The features of the two men were decidedly alike, only those 
of the pastor bore the impress of intellectual power — of one 
versed in many sorts of learning and trained to the loftiest 
thought ; while the face of the stranger told of rough tossing to 
and fro amidst wind and waves, and of severe physical strain. 
His skin bore the signs of premature age; only his steel-gray 
eyes shone with a still youthful gleam, and they expressed a 
firmness and fearlessness that indicated no mean spirit under- 
neath his rough exterior. 

Casting an earnest, piercing look on Pastor Remmert, he 
continued in a somewhat doubtful dialect, hovering between 
High and Low German ; 

Doan't ya knaw me, brother, truly ?" 

The last words awoke the pastor's memory, and he replied : 

'Surely— Ulbert ' 

' Noa ; I be Tyalka. Ulbert be oop wi' the ship. This be 
all along o' not seein' or 'earin' on each other fur twenty year, 
Deena, too, hev quite foi^otten me.' 

' Tyalka !' exclaimed Remmert ' Yes, I remember now. 
This is a surprise! What brings you here, brother? Have 
you seen our parents in Osterloo ? I have not heard from them 
since the spring, I pray God that all may be well with them.' 

The seaman shook his brother's hand once more. 

' I know, Remmert, that you a' done your utmost to help 
them ; sister wrote me word. It be true things be not a-goin' 
on at Osterloo es one cud wish. But wi' God's help we ken 
noo do summat to show we're our feytber's sons as well as yer- 
sen. There's naw toime to waaste — naay indeed.' 

He then hastily explained that his father had been confined 
for some months to a sick-bed, unable to do anything for him- 
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self or family, or get together a sum of money, without the 
payment of which he would next month be forced to sell house 
and farm. This, they knew, he would never survive ; it would 
be his death-blow. Yet the other brothers could do nothing 
to prevent it. They two, Ulbert and Tyalka, had long been 
seeking in vain for some means to ward off the worst And 
now they had just had a stroke of good luck. A large English 
mercantile firm had entrusted them with a valuable cargo, 
which they were to land in Germany. If they succeeded, their 
own pay would be so large that they would be able with it to 
save their father's farm. So without the least hesitation they 
had undertaken the hazardous enterprise ; they had hired a 
ship, which now lay out at sea, and from it they had that day, 
favoured by the mist, landed their cai^o unperceived on a little 
island haunted only by sea-gulls. They had chosen this spot 
because they knew they could here depend upon their brother's 
aid. The precious commodities should be carried over that 
night as soon as it was low-tide, and secreted at the parsonage 
until opportunity ofTered to convey them safely on to the 
Harlinger coast, whence provision was made for carrying them 
by safe roads to the interior. In conclusion, Tyalka again 
repeated : 

' I've noa toime to waaste ; I've gotten to row back at 
wonst. That be why I've coom at midnight, Remmert. It be 
best the islanders shud knaw nowt on't.' 

The eyes of the speaker sparkled with a happy confidence in 
the successful issue of his undertaking. 

The pastor had heard him to the end with an expression of 
wonder and embarrassment. Now he involuntarily asked ; 

' But have you forgotten that by the laws of the blockade 
you are forbidden to introduce English goods into the country?" 

The seaman responded, with a laugh : 

' Oh, that's a lucky thing for us ; but for that job they would 
not bring us in as much as we want for father.' 

Pastor Remmert's voice trembled with a tone of anxiety ; 

' So you mean to disobey God's appointed ruler and come 
here expecting me to help you ?' 

Tyalka looked as if he could not understand his brother : 

'God's appointed ruler? You surely don't mean to call that 
cursed Frenchman, who is sucking the very life's blood out of 
us, our lawful ruler?' 

'God has made him our earthly ruler, together with the 
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officers under him. It may please God to chastise us by their 
hand i nevertheless, it is plainly written in His Word : " Ye 
servants, obey your masters with all fear, not only the good and 
gentle, but also the froward." ' 

Without answering a word, the seaman gazed incredulously 
at his brother, who thus continued : 

' Remember how it is further written : " This is acceptable, 
if, for conscience towards God, a man endureth griefs, suffering 
wrongfully. . . . For hereunto were ye called : because Christ 
also suffered for you, leaving you an example, that ye should 
follow His steps." ' 

Remmert passed his hand across his brow, as though struck 
by some sudden thought ; he took a deeper breath, and con- 
tinued hastily : 

' God, in His mercy, has Himself intervened to save you from 
the blindness caused by your filial devotion and to hinder you 
from going thus astray. By His providential care a French 
recruiting-officer and two men are at this moment on the 
island, so that worldly prudence alone warns you to abandon 
your design.' 

The face of the seaman showed alarm, but only for a 
moment Then he calculated aloud : 

' There be nobbut three men ? I reckons we're a match 
for 'em.' 

He made a sign to indicate tying a cord round the throat. 
The pastor held up his hand in horror : 

'Unhappy man, what are you thinking of? Would you 
break the sixth commandment ?' 

' Noa ; ya're reight.' Tyalka considered a moment : ' But not 
fur the saake o' them French varmints — they bean't naw men. 
They desarve skinnin' aloive, they do, fur hull es they've doon 
in our land. But fur yer saake, Remmert, and fur the saake o' 
them who be wi' ya on the island, we wean't hang 'em like 
pirates but put the handcuffs on 'em and carry 'em ower the 
watter wi' us, soa them varmints wean't holler oot.' 

A burning hatred of his country's oppressors flashed out in 
these words ; but its first ardour was somewhat chilled by the 
thought of possible ill consequences to his brother and the 
islanders. The pastor, having in the meantime regained the 
firmness which he had for a moment lost, and having mastered 
the passing weakness through which he had been induced to 
urge worldly considerations, thus rejoined : 
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' What you propose is an act of violence against the servants 
of the Government, even as your object is a breach of the law. 
The mere design renders you amenable to justice, and it is my 
duty to arrest you, and deliver you up to the authorities. If, 
however, you will abandon your scheme, I will remain silent, 
and give you the opportunity to re-embark the cargo and convey 
it back to England.' 

For the first time the seaman's face betrayed a sign of com- 
prehension. But his eyes were fixed upon his brother's features, 
as though he read in them something incredible. Scarcely 
could he bring out the words : 

' What wull ya doa ?' 

The answer came : 

' How could you for a moment expect that God's servant 
would help you to break God's laws?' 

At these words the strong Hps of Tyalka quivered : 

' What d'ya saay ? Doaan't ya moind the fifth command- 
ment, Remmert ?' 

The pastor calmly replied : 

' I have obeyed it and always will, in accordance with the 
filial piety enjoined by God's Word, But I will not, for the 
sake of any earthly advantage, lend a hand towards the ruin of 
an immortal soul. All the riches in the world weigh as nothing 
in comparison with such a loss.' 

' Brother !' 

The bronzed face of the seaman bad lost every tinge of 
colour ; it was almost gray as the sand-hills. The exclamation 
had burst from his lips, and then he stood seeking in vain for 
further words. At last they poured forth like a flood from his 
bosom : 

' Think on yer feyther's whoite 'airs, which be es whoite es 
the foom o' the sea. Be ya a-goin' to let 'em sell e'en the bed 
neath 'im, and tun 'm in the cowd street fur the saake on them 
Frenchmin ? He'll hev a stroak, and not git off the road. Yet 
it'll not be nobbut yerseu which hev tun 'im oot and left 'im 
to dee. ' 

'Such is the unsearchable will of God, who has a reward in 
store for all His servants' trials. I stand here before you and 
father with the words of the champion of our faith. May He 
help me. for I cannot act otherwise. I cannot commit a wilful 
sin for the sake of any worldly considerations, nor can I suffer 
you to do so. For the command of God is of more importance 
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in my estimation than the fear of man, even as eternity out- 
weighs the brief span of earthly life.' 

A few seconds of perfect stillness reigned in the Uttle room ; 
the seaman's brain was clearly not capable of grasping all at 
once the meaning of the words that fell upon his ears. His 
arm twitched convulsively, as though he were about to lift it, 
but he repressed the impulse, and, letting his half-raised hand 
&11, he only said : 

' It 'ud be a poor look-out if the world was ruled by sich a 
one es theat. Then wi' God's help we'll do oor best wi'out 
ya. In the village p'raps I'll foind a body wi' a feyther I' 

With the sailor's heavy swing he hurriedly passed through 
the doorway, and entered once more the room where Deena sat. 

' D'ya think the saame es yer man i^ 

In a few words he explained the matter to her, and asked if 
she could direct him to some trustworthy fisherman, in whose 
dwelling he might conceal his cargo. 

At the mention of the large gain that was expected, a look 
of avarice glared in the eyes of the listener, as with greater 
promptitude than usual, she inquired what reward she would 
receive for her aid. 

'YaP' rejoined Tyalka, who did not immediately grasp her 
meaning ; ' I've told ya we needs all we ken git fur feyther.' 

' And ya reckon I'm as grett a fool as the paarson, to worry 
mysen fur nowt ?' 

The seaman gave her a look which showed that he had 
suddenly discovered in the hard, mocking features before him 
the hollow-hearted ness within. 

A half-suppressed ' Dang this 'ouse 1' escaped his lips, as he 
turned towards the door. 

But the door was opened that very moment from the outside, 
and Roeluf Utsee entered the room with the message that Teda 
would spend the night on the other side of the island. Deena 
received the information without saying a word, but her looks 
plainly showed that it was a matter of perfect indifference to 
her where her daughter was, and why she did not return home. 

Tyalka, however, asked eagerly, 'Who be ya?" as he sharply 
scanned Roeluf's features. 

The examination evidently inspired confidence, for he at 
once seized him by the arm, and drew him along into the open 
air. There they exchanged a few hurried words, after which 
they ran together towards the western side of the island. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 



About a quarter of an hour later they both sat gasping for 
breath and taking counsel in Walmot's parlour. Fortune had 
thrown into Tyalka's way the best aid that could be found upon 
the island. They all decided at once on seizing the French- 
men. Walmot's burning hatred of the nation made her readily 
assent to this step. But she felt uncertain whether the villagers 
would give them any support in the business, although they had 
been much embittered by the levying of recruits. There was 
also another consideration that weighed strongly with Walmot. 
If the affair should become known on the mainland, it was 
necessary that the islanders should not be involved in the 
offence, but that the capture should have been effected by the 
crew of an English vessel. They came at last to the conclusion 
that the best course would be for half a. dozen of the English 
seamen to come ashore and surprise the Frenchmen in their 
sleep, bind them, and carry them away on board. There would 
be nothing brutishly inhuman in such an act, as England was 
at war with France. And to Walmot's patriotic mind there 
could be no question of treachery. Not a human tie existed 
between her and the savage slaughterers of her countrymen. 
The consideration of the ruthless revenge which the French 
would be sure to take made it, however, desirable that the 
islanders should have nothing to do with the affair. 

Freda and Teda sat at the table listening to the consultation. 
The eyes of the former shone this evening with a singular 
lustre, a dreamy look as of one but half conscious, and recall- 
ing almost the appearance of a person walking in her sleep. 
Still, she heard all that was said, and expressed now and then 
her own opinion, evidently with the deepest, liveliest concern, 
for her cheeks flushed and paled from time to time with strong 
emotion. 

Teda's face, on the contrary, never once changed its marble 
hue, although at times a sudden quiver shook her frame, show- 
ing that she, too, was under the influence of feverish excitement. 
She also listened with eager attention, but proffered not a single 
word. 
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Under the influence of these all-absorbing events Walmot 
had forgotten her dislike of the pastor's daughter, and said to 
hen 

'So you, too, will receive satisfaction to-night for the insult 
which the Frenchman offered you, and will be safe from his 
persecution in future.' 

But Teda only looked at the speaker with her great stead- 
fast, star-like eyes, that flashed so strangely, and, like one 
whose thoughts are far away, she answered not a word. 

It was now decided to seek the assistance of the seamen ; 
Tyalka's light boat lay ashore below the downs at no great 
distance, but a fresh suggestion from Walmot again prevented 
him from setting out. Some hours, at least, must elapse before 
the seamen could arrive, and during this interval the presence 
both of Tyalka and Roeluf on the island was not only most 
desirable, but almost indispensable, in order to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the Frenchmen, and, at need, repel with manly 
force any attack on the cottage. The fear had suddenly 
occurred to Walmot that the officer might have recognised 
Datya at the church-door, and would seek for revenge up)on 
her. She pondered a moment, then she said : 

' I would go myself, if I were not afraid of missing the sea- 
gulls' isle in the dark.' 

Starting from her seat, Freda exclaimed : 

' I know the way quite well.' 

She hurried from the room and returned in a few moments 
with a sailor's leathern cap on her head ; her feet were encased 
in waterproof boots that reached above her knee, and into the 
tops of which her skirt was closely confined — ^just as Walmot 
attired herself when she went out fishing. The latter asked : 

' What is Datya going to do?' 

' I am going with you, that you may not miss your way ; and 
we shall row faster together.' 

Teda sprang up from the table ; from her lips the words 
seemed almost to hiss : ' You ? To the sea-gulls' isle?' Pale 
as death, and fixing her eyes on Freda, she continued : ' A 
storm is coming on— you must not go.' 

Freda could scarcely stand the flashing glance of the 
speaker's eyes, and answered, somewhat diffidently : 

' I cannot hesitate when it is a question of helping our 
countrymen against the French.' 

Walmot quite agreed : for Datya to accompany her seemed, 
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indeed, the best solution of the difficulty ; in this nay the giil 
would doubtless be secured from eveiy danger, and they 

neither of them had the slightest fear of the sea by night So 
they proceeded, without further delay, to carry out their 
design ; the night was already far advanced, and it was desir- 
able to take all possible advantage of the darkness. 

Guided by Tyalka, they ali repaired to the spot where he 
bad drawn up his boatj Teda, who was to remain behind 
under the protection of the two men, of course went with them. 
She was silent, as she had been throughout the consultation, 
except the brief remark she had made when Freda announced 
her intention to take part in the enterprise. In the moment, 
too, when the latter was about to enter the boat, the hand of 
Teda was suddenly and mechanically extended towards Freda's 
arm, as if she were about to try once more to dissuade her old 
playmate from her present apparently dangerous enterprise. 
But a simultaneous movement forward on the part of Freda 
left her arm free, without her having felt even a touch, and the 
outstretched hand of Teda sank down like a dead weight 
The oars moved quickly under the skilful handling of the two 
women, and the boat glided away under the veil of night in 
the same direction in which Uwcn had disappeared scarcely 
half an hour before. 

The events that had since occurred had temporarily effaced 
his departure from Walmot's memory, and only now, as the 
waves surged around them, did it suddenly occur to her : 

'Why, Uwen has also gone to the sea-gulls' isle, and will 
find the ship's crew and cargo there. How strange !' 

'Yes,' Freda responded, as she plied her oars still faster, but 
the tone of her brief reply gave no indication of surprise, or 
that she was being reminded of some forgotten fact. 

The passage, indeed, offered little danger for people accus- 
tomed to the sea, only they had to fear its duration, as the 
waves beat high, and the wind was directly against them. But 
while it impeded their progress, it favoured that of another 
boat, which, at the same time, was hastening, full sail, from the 
eastern side of the island southwards towards the mainland. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



At the parsonage the two lamps were still burning, and Deena 

was again sitting alone, as before, in her parlour. The pastor's 
study was, however, empty. After the departure of his 
brother, he had stood for awhile motionless, gazing fixedly 
before him. Suddenly he seated himself at the table and 
wrote a few hasty lines. With these he hurried out of the 
house and passed very near a group of men without noticing 
them. They were the French officer and his two soldiers, 
who had been for some time holding a doubtful consultation. 
In the fiery temperament of the Walloon, the thought of Teda 
had given way to a raging thirst for revenge on those who had 
saved her from his designs. But he did not know their place 
of retreat and could not seek it in the dark on this strange 
island without the aid and guidance of one of the inhabitants. 
But these he mistrusted, in spite of the silent submission to his 
orders which they had so far displayed. His first impulse had 
been to send at once to Emden for a small additional force. 
But then the message must either be entrusted to one of the 
fishermen, or he must deprive himself of one of his soldiers ; 
the former course seemed very uncertain, and the latter very 
risky, apart from the men's inexperience at sea. So Egide de 
Walcourt came to the conclusion that his best plan would be 
to obtain the help of the pastor. His own steadfast belief in 
the doctrines of his Church had quickened his perception and 
enabled him to recognise in Pastor Remmert a heretical 
Huguenot indeed) but at the same time a man who, in some 
respects, closely resembled himself. The island pastor /was a 
teacher of- false doctrine, but De Walcourt knew he would be 
as faithful to his erroneous creed as the most devoted Catholic 
to the true faith ; when the commands of religion and its 
eternal promises were in question. Pastor Remmert knew no 
worldly distinctions and was influenced by no earthly con- 
sideration. He had shown that, in accordance with the 
precepts of his Church, he rendered unconditional obedience 
to the Government, even to the present French rulers, and 
that he enjoined similar submission on his parishioners. From 
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him alone, therefore, could they hope to gain the help needful 
for the accomplishment of De Walcourt's purpose, so theoflBcer 
and his men now bent their steps towards the parsonage 

But the pastor was no longer in his study ; he was at that 
moment looking about in the village for the officer, and thus 
they mutually missed each other. Deena alone was sitting in 
the parlour, and when asked by De Walcourt where her hus- 
band was, she shook her head with an air of unconcern, to 
intimate that she knew nothing of his whereabouts. But 
almost the instant after a gleam appeared in her eyes, as a 
diought arose in her brain and caused her to open her lips 
with a question in return : 

'Would anyone receive a good reward for informing the 
Government how to capture a band of smugglers ?* 

The Walloon gave little heed to the inquiry ; it was a matter 
of no concern to him — at all events, it did not excite his 
interest at the present moment. He merely shru^ed his 
shoulders in token of his inability to supply information ; but 
the dislike of the pastor's wife for Uwen, and her wish to lid 
the house of him, he had noticed more than once since his 
arrival. He therefore answered that anyone might count upon 
a handsome reward who could inform him where a refractory 
recruit was likely to be found. De Walcourt was sorry to have 
to apply such a term to the pastor's adopted son, but the latter 
had just before violently assaulted him— his commanding 
officer — so that his capture and removal to Aurich was unavoid- 
able. A passing expression of pleasure and greed crossed the 
inanimate features of Deena as she told him that, if Uwen was 
not in the parsonage, he was most likely at the cottage of 
Wahnot Utsee, which from a child he had been in the habit of 
visiting daily. At the officer's eager request, she described 
exactly the position of the dwelling and informed him that its 
only male occupant was already advanced in years. There was 
besides a girl, whom the village boys regarded as the loveliest 
of all the fishermen's daughters. 

De Walcourt now hastily quitted the room, without waiting 
for the pastor's return, and Deena was once more left to loU 
undisturbed in her easy arm-chair. Her lips were curled with 
a lazy, unfeeling, spiteful grin. The hope of gain which the 
Walloon had aroused within her on his first entrance was 
indeed disappointed, but she was probably freed for ever from 
the cost of maintaining Uwen. At the same time, Teda's 
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chance of becoming his wife, and leading a happy life with 
him, was destroyed ; and, finally, another point had not been 
overlooked by Deena. She did not hate Freda with the hatred 
she felt for her own daughter — she had scarcely seen her for 
years — but Freda's happy enjoyment of life, which Deena well 
remembered, prompted a wish that the girl's future might be 
irreparably ruined. Perhaps her remark that Freda was con- 
sidered the prettiest girl on the island would lead to this result, 
and so Deena, well satisfied with the seed she had strewn, sat 
with a dull, stupid stare in the lamp-lit parlour. At last ^e 
grew hungry ; it was long past the usual supper-time, but no 
one came in for it. So she fetched from the kitchen the 
remains of the dinner and ate the food greedily alone. 

On the other side of the island Roeluf and Tyalka had 
returned to the cottage and sat consulting how, on the arrival 
of helpers from the ship, they might best set to work to capture 
the Frenchmen. Though sparing of their words, the two men 
were quite at one in their national character and their devoted 
attachment to their country. The seaman's thoughts ran irre- 
sistibly upon Walmot, to whom he referred, saying that, little as 
he had seen of her, he bad never met with such a woman in 
all his life before. 

' That be very true,' said Roeluf ; ' there's nubbod like her.' 

Tyalka further asked his companion what was the name he 
had received from his father before he had been compelled to 
adopt a family name. On hearing the reply, ' Roeluf Hemmen,' 
be stared at the speaker in amazement. 

' What be ya gaazin' at 7' said the latter. ' Ya hev 'eard on me 
afoor, I reckons?" 

' Noa,' said Tyalka, with a shake of the head ; ' it mun hev 
been summon else.' 

But Roeluf calmly rejoined : 

' If ya're lookin' oot fur the wussest o' men, 'ere I be, an' ya 
needn't look no farther. It be all along o' 'er that I be sich a 
won naw moor. I desarved es she shud stan' lookin' on whilst 
that I was a beein' torn in pieces, an' noo she 'as maade me 
that I darse look in her faace wonst moor. It be a long taale, 
and not easy to understan'. 'Ow that coom to pass nobbut but 
she knaws— 'that heart o' hem which she hev in 'er breast. But 
we mun talk 'ow to ketch them Frenchers.' 

It was important to know in which room of the parsonage 
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the officer slept, and Roeluf turned round to inquire of Te<ia. 
She had been sitting on a chair near the wall, but as his look 
now sought the comer, she was no longer there ; she must have 
just got up and gone into the kitchen, Roeluf went after her, 
in order to obtain the desired information ; but she was not in 
the kitchen either. He now went outside, and called her by 
name ; it was of no use, the wind blew in his face, and no 
answer came. 

Teda was already at some distance from the house, and 
ranning straight on as fast as ever she could. 

For the last hour every pulse in her frame had swayed to and 
fro under the most sudden and rudest shocks ; at one moment 
she felt as though every drop of blood were turned to ice, the 
next moment it was rushing through her veins like a flood of 
fire. She was unable to think. In her head and in her breast, 
there was a ceaseless hammering, which at length drove her 
forth. She had a dim consciousness of having had similar 
excitement many times before, even when she was a child, but 
never had passion so completely overpowered her, swallowing up 
every other thought. Something within her still strove to 
defend her from its violence ; but the warning was crushed 
like a withered branch reft by the storm. She felt as though 
she must suffocate unless she cried aloud ; but all voice was 
gone. And thus she ran across the little neck of land that 
joined the two halves of the island. The tide was high, and 
the water had overflowed on both sides, only a narrow slip of 
dry land was left, but this her knowledge of the place enabled 
her instinctively to find. 

There were others, however, who were evidently unable to 
find the passage, and were vainly seeking for it along the edge 
of the water, for men's voices suddenly struck the ear of Teda. 
She listened ; a violent shock passed through her frame as she 
recognised the tones of the Frenchman. Egide de Walcourt 
and his soldiers were coming from the parsonage, and trying to 
find the road to Walmot's cottage. 

Suddenly a dark figure flew towards the officer and grasped 
with one band the sash across his breast, as though in need of 
support, in order to avoid sinking to the ground. There was 
just light enough for him to recognise the face of Teda, which, 
pale as death, almost brushed his own. She strove to speak, 
but not a sound came forth ; he only felt the breath from her 
quivering lips. She stood there like a sphinx, which the 
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presence of his two subordinates prevented bim from at once 
trying to question. She had undoubtedly come of her own free 
will to seek him, and so be said : 

' Has my Madonna found out that I am the more devoted 
worshipper of her beauty?' 

She now drew him forcibly aside from his men. Her mind 
had grasped one thought, and her lips had found words : 

' Danger threatens you !' she exclaimed. ' Promise me one 
thing, and I will tell you what it is.' 

'Danger?— from whom?' The words escaped the officer, 
but he immediately added : ' A beautiful woman is the only 
danger I know of, and her I do not fear.' Thereupon he 
tried to clasp Teda in his arms. She disengaged herself from 
him : 

'Not now; there is no time. Your liberty is at slake, 
perhaps your life.' 

De Walcourt's arm sank. 

' DiabU I Do you really mean it ?' 

' Will you swear to give me what I ask in return ?' 

' If it is not opposed to my faith or that I am not to worship 
the Madonna.' 

' No — to-morrow — nothing from me ' 

^ Ma parole d'honneur — that is as good as an oath.' 

' You are to be surprised to-night.' 

In breathless haste Teda told him of the English vessel that 
was lyin^ at anchor near ; of the landing of the cacgo on the 
uninhabited isle, and what she knew of the designs of the crew 
against the Frenchmen. A few muttered curses from the 
Walloon alone interrupted the narrative ; his tone and manner 
plainly indicated that under these circumstances there was 
indeed no time to-night to think of paying worship to his 
' Madonna,' On the other hand, he now felt sure of her. She 
had evidently sought him herself, and if she had before eluded 
him, it had been but the coyness of a silly girl. Why else 
should she have come to warn him of this impendii^ danger? 
He knew no fear; cannon-balls had flown around him on 
many a battle-field. 

' And what do you ask in return ?" he inquired. 

Teda hesitated a moment ; then she replied : 

' I will tell you afterwards. They may be here in a fisw 
hours. A girl has gone across to summon them — the girl who 
brought you the money this morning, and who this evening, 
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when I was still such a simpleton, helped me to escape — fool 
that I was 1 — by holding fast the church-door.' 

Yes, she had then been indeed nothing but a blind fool ; Ihe 
admission fell with ful! conviction from her lips. 

The ofhcer put on it another interpretation and uttered a 
curse of rage. 

' Enfer et damnation! It was the fair-haired girl, was it? 
If I catch her, I'll make her pay for it I' 

But the first question now was how to escape the impending 
danger, and combat it with success. The purposed landing of 
a costly ship's cargo also af^xared to De Walcourt in a very 
different light to what it had done before, when he had left 
Deena's mention of it quite unheeded. He now felt that 
nothing must be left undone to gain possession of this cargo, 
which could not fail to bring him a rich reward. On the one 
hand, a share of the captured booty, and on the other, some 
mark of distinction which the Emperor would no doubt bestow 
upon anyone who hindered a breach of the Continental blockade 

The feverish excitement that had hitherto overpowered the 
Walloon was in no way diminished, though arising now from a 
different cause; be promptly formed his plan, then bent bis 
way with Teda lo the parsonage. 

The pastor had by this time returned. De Walcourt hastened 
to the study, and Teda also foUowed. Pastor Remmert ex- 
plained that he had been vainly seeking in the village for the 
officer, to warn him of a possibly approaching danger ; he now 
heard with surprise that the latter was already acquainted with 
the matter and possessed of the fullest details. 

With shrewdly chosen words De Walcourt alluded to the 
spiritual duty of the pastor to hinder all violation of the laws 
of his earthly sovereign, and to use his influence with the 
islanders for the protection of the representative of government 
against the purposed night attack. 

With some surprise he heard Teda also support his request 

'It is not a question of worldly gain,' she said, 'but of 
punishing unbelievers in this life, so as to save the erring for 
the life to come,' 

But the pastor needed no reminder of bis duty : 

' It is the will of God, and as His servant I have already 
acted in obedience to His command. May His grace continue 
to help me to complete the work which the urgency of the 
times imposes on my weak and sorely tempted human heart !' 
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He drew De Walcourt aside, and whispered to him a few 
words ; a gleam of triumphant surprise shot from the eyes of 
the Walloon, and he exclaimed : 

'Your creed may be heretical, but verily you are an instni- 
ment in the hand of God.' 

Hastily glancing at his watch, he added : 

' But we must see to our immediate business, and arm our- 
selves for the early arrival of the seamen.' 

He then quitted the house with the pastor, and Teda with 
dogged resolution followed them closely into the village. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 

The night had not become any darker than it was at first ; 
even now, though it was long past midnight, a faint gleam lay 
over land and sea. On the other hand, the wind had waxed 
more and more boisterous, not as yet arousing any anxiety in 
those who were wont to plough the deep, but a novice would 
undoubtedly have called it stormy. In the course of a few 
hours the wind had veered with unusual rapidity from the west 
and was now blowing directly southwards, with that strange 
hollow moan peculiar to this wind, and which sounds like the 
deadened vibrations of the pipes of an organ. 

It blew now in face of the flood, or, rather, it drove the waters 
of the ebb-tide, now beginning from the mainland, against the 
islands and also back again from the northern coast of the 
latter. With break of day there must assuredly be an extra- 
ordinarily high tide. And just as in the evening the wind had 
made it very difficult for a boat to advance towards the north- 
west, so now it made a return from thence in the fece of the 
retreating waves a still more arduous struggle. 

In spite of this, a little boat was pressing towards the island, 
its oars handled by Walmot with dauntless skill. 

After a long fatiguing row, she and Freda had reached the 
sea-gulls' isle, where the men from the English brig were still 
busied in unshif^ing the chests and bales of their cargo. As 
Uwen on his landing had been greatly surprised at this un- 
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wonted stir by night on the little sand-hills, so had he Ijeen 
afterwards equally surprised by the arrival of the two women. 
But there was no time for explanations — they had to act at 
once ; Ulbert happened to be there, and he began without 
delay to carry out the message sent by his brother to assist in 
capturing the Frenchmen who had arrived so unexpectedly on 
the island. 

The sailors had, however, first of all to provide themselves 
with arms from the ship, which lay at anchor half an hour away; 
this obliged Walmot to pass a long wearisome time of waiting. 
She longed to get back aga.in and apprise Tyalka and Roelut 
of the approaching help. Uwen wanted to go with her ; this 
she would not allow — he must, like the rest of the islanders, 
keep altogether out of the affair. In breathless expectation 
they sat upon the bales of cotton goods. Far above them, 
unseen, shrieked incessantly thousands of sea-gulls, scared 
from their nests since the previous noon. Walmot chattered 
away with her usual cheerfulness. She felt persuaded that 
just as they were about to capture to-night the three French- 
men on the island, so would the German nation soon rise up, 
under the lead of another Schill, and conquer, expel, and 
annihilate the whole of the French forces. 

Uwen and Freda were for the most part silent ; they scarcely 
interchanged a word. Only once the former observed : ' The 
first time we came here we little dreamt of passing a night like 
this. How different was the sunshine on that day ! Do you 
remember it ?" The girl only answered a half-audible ' Yes.' It 
was the briefest acknowledgment that she still remembered — 
had, indeed, already been thinking of it. But the simple 
natural response sent a strange thrill through the hearer ; he 
hung upon the brief sound, borne onwards by the wind, as 
though some other nameless note vibrated — a note not sensible 
to the bodily ear, but only to the spirit, in the land of dreams. 

Again they sat in silence — Walmot in anxious excitement — 
until at last the sound of oars announced the return of the 
boat. Those whom they were expecting did not come them* 
selves, but they sent a fresh lading, with the message that the 
armed seamen would make their way direct towards the seat of 
action. Upon this, Walmot could no longer control her im- 
patience ; she hurried towards her own boat. Freda went with 
her, and bad raised her foot to step inside. Suddenly the mother 
stopped her, and said ; 
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It is better, Datya, for you to stay here until the affair is 
ended. You may run into danger over there ; here you are 
quite safe.' 

Freda made a startled movement and answered hesitatingly : 

'No; you must not go alone, mother. You cannot — the 
wind has changed ; it is against you.' 

But Walmot smiled. 

' Who helped me before Datya was given to me ? He has 
ever been my Friend since 1 was as old as Datya is now, and 
we know, and we understand one another. Or do you think I 
am now too old to manage by myself? I will show Datya this 
is not so, and I will not have her with me, but I will go all 
alone. I shall be back again by daylight.' 

She spoke lightly, but she was evidently resolved that the 
girl should stay behind, where she was in safety, Freda was 
unable to bring forward any satisfectory reason for her re- 
luctance to remain, as there was no actual danger. She stood 
silent and motionless, watching the boat until it was out of 
sight. 

And so the laborious exercise of her muscular powers, which 
were by no means as yet diminished by age, brought Walmot 
back by herself to the island. It was, indeed, high time she 
arrived, for she had now to contend rather with the lack of 
water than with the violence of the waves. The tide was 
ebbing with great rapidity — there was only just time for her to 
gain the shore. As she landed, the wind bore to her ear four 
strokes of the church clock — it was very seldom heard from 
this distance— but Walmot scarcely noted the sound ; her 
eyes, not her ears, were fully engrossed. Already at sea she 
had noticed an unusual stir on the island— a flickering of 
bright points in the direction of the village. They must be 
lanthorns, such as are used at night-time in case of shipwrecks, 
but this could not be the cause now. Evidently the village 
was not hushed in sleep, but awake and stirring, Walmot 
could only surmise that Roeluf and Tyalka, from some 
unknown reason, had found themselves obliged to get the 
islanders' help in the arrest of the Frenchmen. Perhaps the 
officer had tried to seize Teda by violence. 

She sprang ashore and ran hastily past her own dwelling, 
where all lay lifeless, still, and dark. As she reached the neck 
of land she heard RoeluPs voice calling her anxiously by 
name ; he was waiting here while Tyalka, on the other side of 
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the downs, was keeping watch towards the sea. A few words 
sufficed to inform Walmot of what they had seen and heard 
during her absence. The French had got scent of everything. 
They were aware of the approach of the seamen, and the 
officer had induced Pastor Remmert to make the fishermen 
obedient and serviceable to himself, so that, with their help, he 
might overpower the smugglers, and get possession of the 
English goods. 

The listener stood a moment speechless and aghast ; then 
she exclaimed : 

' Who has done this ?' 

But without waiting for any answer, Walmot at once reso- 
lutely set forth. 

' What are you going to do ?■ asked Roeluf. 

'I am going over to help them.' He followed her; she 
turned round : ' No, Roeluf; you had better stay here.' 

But he answered, with quiet determination -. 

'Where tha be I mun be and 'uU.' 

They looked about for Tyalka, and took him with them 
across the neck of land. Between the parsonage and the 
church a strange crowd was collected, that could be sufficiently 
distinguished by the light of the lanthoms. The villagers 
formed a half-circle, a little further back were the women 
and children ; all ^e dwellers on the island were up and 
astir. 

In front of the people whom he had called together stood 
Pastor Remmert ; on one side, with his soldiers, was Egide de 
Walcourt. Just outside might be seen the face of Deena, 
peering about with stupid curiosity ; she only wore a coat, 
hastily thrown over her night-dress as a protection from the 
cold, and had evidently just arisen from her bed; her hair 
hung dishevelled over her half-naked shoulders. 

The pastor had been speaking at some length; he had 
given his hearers a sermon rather than a speech or warning 
about their worldly interests ; his hand was stretched out with 
an admonitory gesture towards the church, while his eyes, 
gleaming with unearthly lustre, were raised towards heavea 
He had evidently himself gone through a severe struggle, from 
which he had come forth victorious, and he was now inciting 
his people to a similar warfare against human weakness. His 
thoughts ■were no longer with the passing earthly call to the 
performance of his mission — he lived not for the things 
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around ; his mind's eye was solely fixed on the salvation of 
the souls committed to hts care, even as upon his own, both of 
which he felt to be at stake. 

The fishermen heajd him in silence. Their faces expressed, 
for the most part, hesitation and perplexity, yet it was easy to 
see that the words of the preacher had powerfully moved 
them and aroused their pious fears. 

At length one man's tongue was unloosed ; ' 'Ere coom 
Mither Utsee,' he said ; and then a murmur arose. 'What do 
she saay ? What saay ya P" 

Walmot had been running faster and faster ; she had to 
pause for breath ere she could utter a word. The sight of her 
brought an expression of gladness to the face of Pastor 
Remmert ; it awoke in him a memory and a hope. God's 
Word enjoins the use of earthly wisdom in order to confirm 
the wavering, and the pastor said aloud : 

'Thou comest, Walmot, as a messenger of the Most High, 
to persuade these men to submit to their rulers, as thou didst 
once before, when the law bade them adopt a new name.' 

But a very different rejoinder flew from Walmot's lips. Not 
a response to his appeal ; it was, on the contrary, a call to the 
village fishermen : 

' What ! are you Frisians ? Are you Germans ? What do you 
stand hesitating here for? Would you turn traitors to your 
countrymen and to your country? Would you aid its 
deadliest enemies to drag your own brothers before their bloody 
judgment-seat — men who are risking their lives to save their 
sick father from shame, from want, and from death ? It was 
Our wish to do without your aid, but necessity drives us. Lay 
hands, then, upon these Frenchmen, that we may have no in- 
former in our midst. Their blood shall not be shed, we swear 
it, but they must be conveyed to England.' 

These simply spoken words, poured forth from her innermost 
heart, fell on the taciturn fisher-folk like a sudden blast in the 
midst of a calm. They did not carry along with them the 
sluggish minds of these men, but evidently made them waver 
in the resolution that the pastor's address had evoked. One 
man said: 'They mun settle that wi' the Frenchers es they 
ken ;' and many voices agreed : ' We'll hev nowt to do wi't.' 

The officer, struck with astonishment, gazed hesitatingly 
around and drew near to question Teda, who was at no great 
distance from him. 
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At the same time Pastor Remmert strode up to Walmot and, 

in a warning voice quivering with bitter emotion, said : 

' Woman, is this your love for your fellow-creatures, to entice 
them into evil ways and ruin their lives in this world and the 
next?" 

But before he could continue, Roeluf stood straight before 
him and boldly answered : 

' She hev niver done nowt but good to nubbody in 'er life. 
Pastor Remmert. She hev niver 'urt a sowl but 'ersen. She 
hev pulled beasts oot o' the mire, and maade em men ^en. 
If there wur moor on us loike 'er in the wurld, foaks 'ud need 
less o' Providence' 'elp. I saiiy it, fur I knaw it, Ya ken pelt 
ya stoanes at them es ya please, but jest 'old yer tongue aboot 'er.' 

At this moment Tyalka shouted from the downs : 

' 'Ere they be. This waay ma taads !' 

Voices answered from the direction of the sea ; the French 
officer turned pate, for without the help of the fishermen he 
and his soldiers must yield to superior force. A last decisive 
stroke must be risked. Without a sign of intimidation, he 
resolutely ordered his soldiers to arrest the woman for inciting 
the fishermen to rebel. Instead of his own sword, which Uwen 
had broken, he wore that of one of his men ; this he un- 
sheathed, and shouted in a tone of command : 

'Whoever hesitates to obey the Emperor at once and render 
help, shall forfeit hearth and home, liberty and life.' 

A murmur ran through the hearers : 

' The English mun keep awaay — -they mun let 'em be ; if they 
ketch these men our 'eads mun paay fur it' 

The soldiers had advanced towards Walmot, but Roeluf met 
the first who tried to lay a hand upon her : 

' What be ya a-dooin' on ? Taake yer 'ands off !' 

He thrust the Frenchman back with all his might. 

De Walcourt, with a curse, cried out : 

' Down with the rebel that resists !' 

Just behind the back of the first soldier gleamed the bayonet 
of his companion, and the next moment it was thrust to the 
haft in the breast of Roeluf. 

The wounded man fell to the ground ; his last words were : 
' Walmot, I die fur tha. I do it gladsome.' Then he sank to 
rest. 

This had been a last attempt of the Walloon to extort obe- 
dience through fear; hut the fixed, threatening faces of the 
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vill^ers showed that he had failed in his purpose, and had 
indeed worked a contrary result The heavy tramp of the 
quickly approaching seamen could be heard from the downs, 
but the islanders never raised a hand to hinder their design. 

The Frenchmen had lost the game; De Walcourt perceived 
this, and gave the command to his men : 

' Back — into the church and make fast the door.' 

Their retreat was suddenly arrested by the sound of many 
loud voices coming from the southern side of the island. Two 
hours ago three boats had set out from the town of Norden, 
and, with a favourable wind, had steered northwards under full 
sail; they had already run aground at some distance from the 
beach on the sands left bare by the ebbing tide. Without 
delay some dozen or more of excise and custom-house officers, 
who abounded in all the harbours of East Friesland, had leaped 
out, and leaving their boats behind, hurried as fast as possible 
to the goal they sought Here they were, then, in the very nick 
of time, at the critical, decisive moment before the Frenchmen 
had reached the church-door. 

De Walcourt turned round with an air of triumph, as he said 
to Pastor Remmert : 

'The Emperor will repay you for this.' 

The moment had produced a complete change in the situation 
of affairs, and made the French three times more numerous 
than the opposite side. 

Tyalka's voice resounded : 

' Baack ! It be naw moor good noo !' 

The islanders, who had seemed on the point of fighting for 
their countrymen, now kept aloof, waiting with cool indifference; 
the terrified women and children ran shrieking to and fro. The 
scene was one of the wildest confusion. 

The pastor raised his eyes to heaven, and said : 

'I thank Thee, O Lord, for that Thou hast fulfilled Thy 
word, and sent help to Thy people in their hour of greatest 
need,' 

Walmot, kneeling by the lifeless body of Roeluf, had stroked 
bis cheek once or twice tenderly, as she sobbed : 

' Sleep well, tha dear owd mon !' 

Then the officer's expression of thanks caught her ear ; she 
rose hurriedly, fixed her staring eyes on Pastor Remmert, and 
said, in a voice as if she were trying to repel some dreadful 
thought : 
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'Who' sent word to the French ? You never called them, 
surely ; say it was not you !' 

The pastor turned towards the speaker, but was unable to 
face her look. With evident embarrassment, his eyes wandered 
onwards as they used to do long years ago when, visiting her 
by twilight in the exercise of his spiritual duties, he had avoided 
her searching gaze. His lips, however, responded : 

'The Almighty used me as His instrument, and thus makes 
known to you His purpose. God's will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven !' 

Walmot's eyelids quivered. It was, indeed, a hard struggle 
for her to suppress the passionate words welling up from her 
heart. But it lasted only a moment ; soon every trace of 
bitterness had vanished from her features, which now retained 
only a sad expression of deepest pity. Then, in a voice 
trembling with painful emotion and yet singularly composed, 
she responded in simple, solemn words : 

' Your love towards your neighbour, Pastor Remmert, is fatal. 
It ruins all on earth — wife and child, kin and country. You 
can't help it, but I thank the God that gave me life that I am 
not like you.' 

These were the last words that were spoken, and now nothing 
was to be seen but dark outlines. For the villagers had in- 
stinctively put out their lanthoms ; only the dusky glimmer of 
night remained, and a first faint, scarcely perceptible streak in 
the east announced the approach of a new day. 

The open space between the church and the parsonage was 
deserted ; everyone had vanished. The fishermen had betaken 
themselves silently to their homes ; in the church, praying 
before the altar, knelt Pastor Remmert, half hidden in the 
gloom ; beside him, on the ground, were still strewn the cushions 
and coverings which Teda had carried thither the evening before 
in order to make a cosy couch for the night. 

On the open land, now swept by the boisterous hurricane, 
Deena stood alone beside the corpse of Roeluf. A dim im- 
pulse of mingled curiosity and malevolence had drawn her 
thither ; she bent down and passed her hand across his face, 
which was not as yet quite cold. From her lips came forth a 
muttered drawl : 

' He was a fool, and it serves him right Just as if things 
were not bad enough before ! Can't you speak, you dolt ?' 

She gave the de^ body a shake, as if hoping to recall life in 
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order to gain an answer to hei question ; then, as she shivered 
with cold in her ragged night^ear, she re-entered the parsonage 
and rolled herself up once more in her down quilt 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



The deepest stillness brooded once more over the island, only 
beyond, where the ebb-tide and the strong south wind had left 
exposed the ground usually covered by the waters, a brisk and 
clamorous chase was going on. The excise officers were pur- 
suing Tjrallca and his sailor comrades, who were trying to get 
nearer to their ship on foot and at the same time to draw 
away their pursuers from the sea-gulls' isle, on which they had 
landed their caigo. They accordingly bent their course, not to 
the west, but to the north ; in the faint light, and witb the 
advantages they had gained on starting, they might soon have 
been quite out of sight, but they purposely drew the Frenchmen 
on in a wrong direction. 

Now and then a shot was fired, but failed to hit anyone, and 
the wind soon drifted away the sound of the excisemen's rifles. 
Thus, the fugitives hurried northwards, and their pursuers after 
them ; all at once the former quickened their pace and were 
lost to sight, as, turning a comer, they diverged to the west. 

Walmot bad hastened towards her house in order to take the 
nearest road to the sea-gulls' isle. Her heart was filled with 
grief for the death of Roelu^ but there was nothing further she 
could do for him ; anxiety for the living, and above all for 
Freda, made her strain every nerve to reijoin her. But she had 
never crossed over on foot before ; passionate excitement dulled 
the keenness of her senses and her power to track, so she missed 
the path and went too far to her right 

There was still a third little dark group wending its way 
across the moist sand in the direction of the rocky islet. 
Egide de Walcourt had given a hasty report and instructions 
to the excisemen, who had come so opportunely to his aid, 
then he had followed after them with his two men. But when 
he had crossed the downs and reached the beach, a dark figure 
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came breathlessly up to him for the second time that night and 
seized him by the arm. It was Teda, who had never turned 
her eyes from him as long as the light of the lanthorns had 
enabled her to distinguish his form. After these were put out 
she had for some moments lost sight of him. She now seized 
his hand again, and, pointing to the excisemen, exclaimed : 

' They are taking the wrong road ; the sea-gulls' isle lies over 
yonder !' 

The officer, equally unacquainted with the locality, shouted 
to the excisemen, but the violent wind prevented his voice from 
reaching their ears. 

Teda's burning hand feverishly pulled his. 

' I will lead you ; come quick — that they may not — that your 
booty may not escape you.' 

Cursing his men for their mistake, De Walcourt obeyed 
Teda's call ; the suggestion that he must be the first to take 
possession of the landed cargo was seconded by ambition and 
love of gain. He turned in thedirection which Teda indicated; 
passion quickened every sense, and enabled the girl, with the 
instinct of an animal, to hit upon the shortest path to her goal. 

Without the least suspicion of what was talcing place on the 
other side of the water, Uwen and Freda had passed together 
the long, lonely hours of the night. They sat apart far enough 
to prevent them from discerning each other's features; they 
spoke of the enterprise going on, and how it might be expected 
to end. They never alluded to what had previously occurred 
that evening. When their subject was exhausted they sat 
mute, until the embarrassment of their situation rendered 
silence intolerable to both. Then they found a theme in their 
mutual lo\e for their country, over whose woes and hopeless 
condition they were able to interchange their thoughts and 
feelings, as they had formerly done on their old playground 
amidst the downs. They imperceptibly went on to talk more 
about the world and human life in particular, so far as their 
knowledge of it extended, or as they had formed any notion of 
it in their own minds ; and for the first time the avowal crossed 
the lips of Uwen that his innermost convictions had renounced 
the creed of Pastor Remmert, and that he could never under- 
take to preach such doctrines as his. He had often felt this 
even in his boyhood, but his own will had succumbed to a 
powerful influence which had made him resist the principles 
Walmot had gradually instilled year after year in his heart and 
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mind. Now, however, he had gained knowledge of himself, 
and knew what coarse to pursue. He was resolved to quit the 
island and support himself by imparting to others such know- 
ledge as he possessed, and thus obtain at some universitjr the 
training necessary to fit him for a different career. 

At this Freda involuntarily exclaimed : 

'Oh, if I had but still ' 

Here she broke off, and suppressed the rest of her sentence. 
She had been about to express her wish that she still possessed 
the well-filled purse that had been placed beside her in her 
first cradle, rocked by the wild sea waves, instead of having 
uselessly handed it over to the French otBcer, But that fact 
also belonged to the themes which could not be spoken of 
between them, so she relapsed into an uneasy silence. 

To and fro, at about an hour's interval, a boat brought a 
cai^o of goods from the brig, and after awhile again departed. 
They both helped to carry the bales ashore. Then they were 
once more alone, and some little time elapsed before they could 
resume their interrupted talk. They could tell from the sound 
of the voice that the face of each was turned to the other, but 
not a feature was discernible. And so the long hours of night 
rolled slowly on. 

Suddenly, and at the same moment, Uwen and Freda raised 
their heads, looked for a moment at each other, and then turned 
hastily away. The little streak of light on the eastern horizon 
had become broader, the first pale gleam of mom was beginning 
to spread over the island, and by it their eyes had once more 
met, and they had discerned each other's face. 

Uwen felt as if his senses were suddenly bewildered. Could 
it be possible that but a single day had passed since. In this 
same faint light of day, awaking from his dream, he had in- 
credulously gazed on the face of Teda sleeping at his side ? 

He sprang up mechanically. At about half an hour's 
distance the hull and masts of the English brig could be faintly 
seen in the pale gray light ; halfway between it and the island 
a dark spot was drawing nearer and nearer : it was the boat 
returning with a fresh cargo. 

Suddenly, borne on the south wind, a voice from the downs 
broke the deep stillness : 

' The water is shallow, come on 1 straight through I* 

The voice was Teda's. Uwen, with head raised and bent 
backwards, also recognised her figure, as without stopping she 
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ran through the httle runnel of vater that lay berore the isle; 
close behind her came the French ofhcer and his two men. 
The words flew from Uwen's lips : 
' What does this mean ?' 

He could not comprehend it ; he thought it must be some 
deception of his senses. But the wild beating of his heart told 
him otherwise ; it revealed to him the truth that instant danger 
was threatening Freda. 

He could not reach the boat in which he had himself come 
across ; it lay in the shallows in the direct path of their approach- 
ing assailants. He saw it all, seized Freda by the hand and 
pulled her, quick as thought, along with him towards the other 
side beyond the sand-hills, on the northern shore of the islet. 

No one had as yet perceived them ; the Frenchmen ran all 
over the southern downs, and gave a shout of triumph as they 
discovered the chests and bales, the prize for their hasty njght- 
march. 

Forgetting all else, Egide de Walcourt surveyed his rich 
booty with a greedy eye ; Teda alone heeded it not ; her eyes 
glared swiftly round, and she rushed onward. Her voice 
resounded : 

' They must be here — the boat lies on the beach — look for 
them!' 

She flew to the further side of the downs, while the others 
eagerly continued their examination of the goods. But now 
she had gained the top of the sand-hills, and, breathless, she 
shouted : 

' Here they are 1 This way !' 

De Walcourt now bethought himself and hastened forward. 
Teda seized his arm convulsively and burst out : 

' There — there is the reward I demanded — that you let him 
go free ; but seize the shameless girl who has defied you, who 
ran after him here by night to lead him astray.' 

On the north side of the island the sea was too deep to allow 
of further progress ; Uwen and Freda stood helpless there in 
front of the three dark rocks, which arose out of the water as 
they had done from time immemorial. Staring as if unable to 
believe his senses, Uwen gazed speechless at the face of Teda ; 
then, dragging his companion with him into the water, and 
placing her for protection behind one of the rocks, his lips at 
last found words for reply : 

' Vou ? It is you who have betrayed us to the Frenchmen ? 
I will never owe my liberty to your false tongue.' 
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His eyes expressed a still more withering contempt than even 
his lips. 

The whole scene had passed in a few seconds, while hearts 
were wildly throbbing in a frenzy of passion, fear, or triumph. 

The Walloon shouted to his soldiers, who came running after 
him: 

'Take the fellow ahve that I may tieat him as he deserves^— 
then the girt is yours !' 

At the same moment, turning his head towards his com- 
panion, Uwen hastily said : 

' Datya, will you rather perish with me, than fall alive into 
their hands ?' 

For the first time her eyes met his with a lustrous gleam of 
love. 

' Yes !' was all she said. 

For a moment Uwen stood transfixed — awestruck — only from 
his lips came the words : 

' It was she !' 

It was the voice that had uttered the same word in his dream 
the morning before, and the same tone re-echoed in his own 

Then he exclaimed joyously, ' Come on, then !' and he threw 
his arm around her. 

A fearful cry of passion now burst from the lips of Teda as 
she stood on the hill above them. 

'God forgive me 1' she exclaimed. 'I could not help it !' 

Then she threw herself full length upon the ground and con- 
vulsively buried her face in the sands. 

It was just such a paroxysm, after an outburst of unbridled 
passion, as had made the child throw herself on the ground 
years ago and utter the self-same words. The cry as for help 
against herself was borne onwards by the hollow moaning wind. 

And one more act yet did the old rocks witness, like unto 
that which they had seen of yore. Uwen had shouted some- 
thing to Freda. , Without a moment's hesitation the girl obeyed 
— tore off her heavy seaman's clothes, and. supported by his 
arm, ran swiftly with him down into the water. 

They had gone about a hundred steps, when they found 
themselves beyond their depth. 

'Follow them! Shoot them dead like a shark!' cried the 
officer. 

But turning his head to give this command, he saw that his 
soldiers hesitated and pointed with their fingers to the right. 
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A lusty cune escaped the Wdloon ; from the east the sea- 
men were approaching with utmost speed, and were already 
dose upon the islet In face of the enemjr's superior numbers, 
the Frenchman had no choice ; grinding his teeth with rage, 
De Walcourt gave the word ' Back !' 

They then left the island as &st as they could in the opposite 
direction, wading through the shallows, and once more in 
retreat, as they had been during the night in front of the church. 

The seamen were also sheering off ; they no longer thought 
of a struggle, but only of their own safety. The morning light 
bad betrayed their position to the excise officers, who were now 
clearly in pursuit, though still at some considerable distance. 
They could not tbink of re-shipping their cargo; their very Uves 
were at stake. Thus on the bare sea-sands was here again 
strangely renewed the event that had occurred on the other 
side the night before ; but the seamen bad good reasons for 
seeking the sea-gulls' isle. 

As they were straying doubtfully about, Walmot had come 
upon tbem and told them where her boat lay, and that it gave 
them their sole chance of escape. They fortunately reached 
it Walmot, on the contrary, ran rapidly across the downs, 
caUing on Datya and Uwen. It was in vain. No answer was 
returned ; they were no longer on the island. Perceiving the 
danger that threatened them, they must either have retraced 
their way across the sodden sands, or, more probable still, 
sought refuge in the boat that had landed the last ca^o. 
There was no time for reflection ; Tyalka, shouting imperatively, 
half pulled Walmot back to the beach. 

It was her last chance. The heavy-laden boat moved slowly 
forwards as it floated down the narrow runnel. On reaching 
the deeper water, they found themselves within gunshot of their 
pursuers ; the bullets whizzed, but fell to the right or to the 
left of the boat, which pursued its course towards the brig. 

Uwen and Freda were making for the same goal, or rather 
for the boat which was coming from thence, without those in 
charge having the slightest suspicion of what was taking plan 
on the island. Freda was unable to swim, and Uwen had to 
help her along with him. He had managed to free himself 
from his coat, but his other clothes and his boots were a great 
and cumbrous weight. He strained every nerve, but often, as 
he raised bis head to look around, he lost all hope of reaching 
the boat on which their rescue hung. And yet he was neither 
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faint-hearted nor desperate, but filled with a sense of ineffable 
joy. His past life ky behind him like a dream, out of which 
he had but this very moment awoke. And so the conviction 
flashed fully upon him, filling each recess of his soul, thrilling 
every nerve of his frame ; not Teda, but Freda, had he always 
loved ! 

And yet it was also like a dream, to see beside him in the 
cold, pale dawn the bright golden hair streaming over the fair 
neck like sunbeams on the water. Just so it had once before 
twined round him, when, as a boy, he had borne her home after 
snatching her from the flood-tide, with the cry of mortal anguish 
on his lips : ' Datya — oh, Datya ! — where art thou ?' 

At this moment he recognised, and that for the first time, 
how it was he had not then called her Freda, as he usually did. 
Walmot had once told him that she called the child Datya 
because she loved her so dearly, more than anyone else in the 
world. After that day he had, indeed, continued to call her 
Freda as before, but in his heart she was Datya, and when his 
heart spoke he could call her by no other name. 

Borne onwards as with wings, his soul soared aloft unconscious 
of lime or space, but his physical strength began to fail. Freda 
felt that he was completely exhausted. 

'You have done your utmost,' she said; 'loose me and let 
me go.' 

He still stru^led on. Then she hastily threw her arm half 
round his neck, her lips sought his for a momentary kiss, but 
before his head was bowed she had freed herself from his grasp. 
The words reached his ear but half distinctly : 

' I am happy — 'tis enough. Good-bye I' 

Once more he madly cried, as when he was a boy : 

' Datya— where art thou ?' 

A gleaming form was sinking silently beside him into the 
deep water ; only the ends of the fair locks still floated on its 
surface. An overwhelming desire for life and a mighty stream 
of love poured forth from his soul through al! his limbs, and 
endowed them with superhuman force. His hands groped 
down, seized the sinking girl, and brought her once more to 
the surface. From his heaving breast came forth the words : 

' Where thou art, there will I be — with thee ' 

Then, with the last effort of despair, he drew her face to his. 
But now consciousness failed, and he did not hear a voice that 
was calling close beside him. His arms mechanically made a 
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few last strokes, his hand struck against something hard, which 
he clutched with an instinctive struggle for life. 

It was an oar of the boat that was making for the island j 
the rower had been surprised at the sight of these figures 
struggling in the water, and had hastened to their help. A 
moment later they were rescued and safely settled in the boat 
They scarcely yet understood it themselves — the world lay 
before them like a fairy-tale of their childhood. 

The wind howled around in the gray dawn of the cold 
October morning ; the drops of water still trickled like lustrous 
pearls from the bare arms and shoulders of Freda. But she 
did not feel the cold ; she thought not of herself. In perfect 
maiden innocence she sat; one glistening arm still encircled 
Uwen as she fixed her eyes, beaming with happiness, on his. 

He said : 

'Thou wouldst have left me, Datya — left me alone !' 

Then with a blush she answered : 

'I would have died for thee any day ever since we were 
friends in childhood;' and as she uttered the confession she hid 
her face upon his breast 

Meanwhile the boatman had changed his direction, and was 
making once more for the brig ; on their left the boatful of 
seamen was advancing across the water. The occupants of the 
two boats soon recognised each other. They now came along- 
side and exchanged glad shouts ; then Walmot dexterously 
swung herself out of the boat she was in into the other, hastily 
pulled off her own overcoat, and threw it over Freda's shoulders 
as she said, ' Datya must be frozen to death.' And thus she hid 
the lovely figure of the maiden from the sailors' gaze. 

On the sea-gulls' isle the excisemen were busied in the 
examination of the rich booty that had fallen into their hands. 
Egide de Wakourt had also returned to it, and laid his claim 
to have been the first to land and take possession of it in the 
Emperor's name. Then a thought struck him, and he strode 
once more towards the northern declivity of the downs. Oppo- 
site and close beside the three singular rocks, that stood up 
out of the water, another dark form lay stretched upon the 
grotind. At a distance it seemed perfectly lifeless, but on 
approaching nearer the Walloon saw that a convulsive quiver 
shook the body every now and then, while from the lips a 
piteous, plaintive moan fluttered the white sands. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Thus ended the manuscript of Holding Terborg. It had un- 
rolled before me scenes of a quiet, far-off world, and yet they 
were scenes strangely and intimately associated with my dieam. 
There really were three such rocks on a lonely sandy sea-beach, 
and the three silent sisters, whom I had only known as the 
' Watchers,' had for a brief space rested upon them in human 
form, and uttered human words. 

Twice had they thus appeared. First, in Pastor Remmert, 
his wife and Mother Walmot ; then the former and latter re- 
appeared in Teda and Freda. Deena was also there once 
more, but this time strangely blended with her husband in the 
person of their daughter Teda. 

Uwen— only now it occurred to me that his later surname 
had not once been mentioned — Uwen alone was not repre- 
sented in any of these three personified views of human life. 
He undoubtedly belonged, at last, to that of Walmot and 
Freda, but before then what was he ? 

When I took back the manuscript in the evening to Holding 
Terborg, I felt myself already drawn into such confidential 
relationship with him that I did not hesitate to tell him what 
had struck me. I had also gradually become aware of another 
peculiar variation in the narrative. While the author had 
minutely described every other character, conjuring each before 
the mind's eye in very flesh and blood, he had scarcely said a 
word about the external appearance of Uwen, except that he 
was tall and possessed of great muscular power. 

And yet his having won the love both of Teda and Freda 
was a strong proof that something special might also have been 
said about his outward characteristics. But the author bad 
evidently left out such details on purpose. 

I accordingly had the courage to ask straight out whether, 
after the consultation on the downs that had ended in such 
a quanel, Uwen had not perchance assumed the name of 
Terborg. My companion was silent for a moment, then he 
answered: 

' Had I not been willing for you to form such a notion, I 
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should not h&ve dared to let you read mj' manuscript Yes, 
he called himself Terboi^ afler his father's biithpl^; and 
after quitting the island, be also changed his Christian name 
into Holding, in order to escape recognition.' 

He went on further to relate how Holding Terborg went to 
England in the brig, and afterwards served as soldier and officer 
in the Prussian army. On the close of the war, he had, with 
the help of his halfpay, entered on that study of the ancient 
languages by which he had qualified himself for the office of 
private tutor. In this way he had gradually gained a position 
of independence and freedom from pecuniary cares. The 
foundation of his success was due to the classical instruction 
he had received from Pastor Remmert, of which he ever 
retained a grateful remembrance. 

There were many other details that I longed to know, but I 
feared to appear unduly inquisitive. One question respecting 
the after-fate of Teda I could not restrain. Terborg's answer 
was brief. As to particulars, he knew very little himself. It 
was reported that she had of her own free will accompanied 
the Walloon when he lefl the island, had lived with him in 
camp for some time, had then accepted the protection of other 
French officers, had turned Roman Catholic, and had died in 
a convent as Sister of some religious order. Terborg added 
very earnestly : 

'Her whole life was merely the development of a germ 
which she had possessed from her very birth. We have 
thought of her with deepest pity ; never have we cast a stone 
upon her memory. Twice I heard her cry aloud in the mortal 
anguish of passiion and despair ; but there was no help for it : 
struggle as she might, she could not act otherwise than she 
did. She was the child of her parents ; in her was combined 
the father's piety with the mother's selfishness, and even her 
aspirations for the future life were but another form of self-love. 
Without the third element in her character — setting aside her 
beauty— she would but have resembled thousands of her sex. 
It was as if Nature, disregarded and suppressed in her parents, 
bad determined to reassert her power, and some secret cause 
bad from the first communicated to her blood a spark which 
developed at last into an uncontrollable flame that swayed her 
more powerfully than did even faith or love of self. This 
feeling was not love, but passion; neither Pastor Remmert 
nor his wife had been subjected to its influence. Had the 
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unnatural reetiictions of their married life, once broken, re- 
vengefully kindled a flame, which otherwise would never 
have appeared ? Who can fathom the mysteries of heredity ? 
Therein must we seek the origin of Tcda's ruin. From the 
very first she was doomed to her hapless fate — Kequiescat I' 

Holding Terborg had never been on the island since, but 
had received occasional reports of those who remained behind. 

The war between France and Russia, which bioke out soon 
after, saved the fisher-folk from the penalty which they had 
anticipated as a result of their disobedience to the French 
Emperor's representative. Falling back into their early ob- 
scurity, the islands had on the conclusion of peace been 
annexed with East Friesland to the newly-formed kingdom of 
Hanover. All who had been living, when these events took 
place, had long since passed away. Deena, indeed, had very 
soon afterwards put an end to her life. One morning she had 
been found dead on the beach. Her body had been cast 
ashore by the inrolling tide The daily labour required for the 
maintenance of life was no longer balanced by the satisfaction 
of her physical necessities, and so, bracing herself up to the 
consistent resolve, she had, by drowning herself, put an end to 
her aimless existence. 

' Nature had never formed her for great things,' said Holding 
Terborg, ' but only endowed her with bodily health and human 
aSections, a capacity for the simple duties of life, and, without 
any idealistic aspirations, had sown in her heart the usual 
woman's longing for love. She wanted nothing more than her 
natural due, to be loved by her husband and her child, and to 
be allowed to reciprocate their love. In the poorest peasant's 
hut, and under the heaviest drudgery, she might have found 
happiness and content. But fate had thrown her, not on the 
western, but on the eastern side of the island ; unable to com- 
prehend her husband's sublime love for his fellow -creatures, 
which he never, never manifested in any visible form, she had 
been helplessly crushed down by its pressure, hopelessly stupe- 
fied and thoroughly sickened of life. 

' On the other hand, Walmot's warm human sympathy and 
love, exercised day by day for thirty years, had restored the 
worn-out body of Roeluf and revived his spirit, oppressed and 
beclouded as it had been by vice ; it had brought him back to 
human feeling, to happiness, and to the true enjoyment of life. 
He died a beautiful death, for in his last moments he was able 
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to express some of the boundless gratitude that he had so long 
cherished in his heart. 

' In her last moments Deena must have called all men fools 
who would willingly live on. Though I did not hear her, I 
know it must have been so, just as well as I know all the rest 
that I have written down. This narrative of my life and of 
the events with which I was connected contains much that I 
neither saw nor heard. Nevertheless, I am quite sure of the 
truth of all that I have written ; the gaps have not been filled 
up by mere imagination. At the time there were many things 
that I failed to comprehend, but as I looked back on the past 
with greater knowledge of human nature, the thoughts and 
feelings of each individual at every moment unrolled them- 
selves like a panorama before me.' 

We spoke of Remmert Osterloo. He had filled the pastoral 
ofiice on the island for many years afterwards. What feelings 
had been aroused in him by the suicide of his wife and the 
moral degradation of his daughter, Holdii^ Terboi^ was unable 
to say, but he was quite sure that the forsaken man never for a 
moment experienced a sense of loneliness in this life. 

'No purer, no more ideal nature than his,' said Terborg, 
'has this world ever seen. No earthly desires, no selfish 
cravings, ever influenced him. He regarded the eternal salva- 
tion of each immortal soul entrusted to his chaise as equally 
important with his own. Rarely has there lived a man more 
completely free from all human vanities. Only now and then 
have I seen a man at all like him. To such men may be 
applied the old saying : " Sint, ut sunt, aut non sint !" They 
cannot help it, any more tlian Teda could help following the 
law of her nature. What is to us the holiest of duties, is as 
nothing to them ; this must be so, else their belief would be a 
lie; for what appears to us a delusion, they must be ready to 
sacrifice all the happiness, the greatness, the beauty, the 
sublimity, of this earthly life. 

' Between us and them there can be no community of thought 
and feeling ; it is as impossible as between the occupants of 
difTerent planets. We both bear the name of man, but only 
one of us has any real claim to that title. What we very often 
find in life, a mingling of the two characters — the expectation 
of a life to come, with a seeking after the things of this life — 
is a matter unworthy of serious examination. It arises either 
from mental incapacity, or from greed which desires to make 
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sure of a future, and yet, consciously or not, is unable to re- 
strain the desire for the fleeting possessions of time. Such 
people make up the majority of mankind, and always will do 
so ; all those whom we met yesterday as the most distinguished 
people of our town belong to this same class, and not in our 
town only, but everywhere else in the same proportion.' 

Holding Terborg said all this in his usual quiet tone of 
setting forth things that were unalterable and could not be 
helped, still avoiding all reference to the later circumstances of 
his own life. I hesitated to allude to this point, but as my eye 
wandered about the room it chanced to light upon the portrait 
of the aged gray-haired woman. 1 had guessed at once it 
must be that of Mother Watmot, and having asked if it was 
not, I added : 

' It is just how I should have imagined her eyes to look.' 

Then a singular gleam shot forth from Terborg's eyes ; they 
assumed quite a different expression from what they had borne 
before, and I recognised what I had vainly pondered over 
during the past evening, that they were not only just like those 
I had seen in my dream, but the very same eyes that were now 
looking upon me from the canvas. He nodded to me in assent, 
and answered shortly, as if trying to collect his thoughts that 
had been wandering far away : 

'Yes, can it be aught else than a heavenly spark in this 
earthly life? It passed from her soul into mine.' 

He continued : 

' It is a portrait of her in her eightieth year. There are deep 
wrinkles visible on the surface, but the heart within retained its 
youthful vigour to the very last. She was the sharer in all our 
joys and sorrows, ever ready to help, to cheer and to console 
till, turning round her head upon the pillow, she at last said 
to us, "Good-bye." Her death was indescribably peaceful: 
suddenly the heart stopped beating — it no longer felt the warm 
sympathy with human life. All the happiness that I still 
possessed I owed to her.' 

He paused a moment, and then continued, in a tone of un- 
wonted solemnity t 

' History preserves the names of those who by their mental 
powers have promoted the progress of countries and nations, 
of arts and sciences. They are called " Great Men," and their 
memory is preserved for ages. But I know there are also men 
who pass through the world in the humble garb of poverty and 
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